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FRANCIS  BACON. 

Francis  Bacon,  commonly  known  as  Lord  Bacon,    was  born  in 
London  in  1561,  and  died  in  1626.    He  was  made  Lord  Chancellor 
of   England   in   1618,    in    the    reign    of  James    I.,    with   the    title   of 
Lord  Verulam  and  afterwards  Viscount  St.  Alban's,  and  was  a  great    * 
political    character.      Bacon    devoted    much    of  his    time    to   science, 
and,  like  his  namesake   Roger   Bacon   in    the  fifteenth  century,    he 
seems  to  have  foreseen  many   of  the  discoveries    which    were  after- 
wards   made.      But    liis    most    usefid    wurk    was    a    book    culled   the    s 
'Novum  Organum,'  or  "New  Metliod,'    published    in    1620,    in  which 
he    sketched    out   very    fully    how  science  ought  to  be  studied.     He 
insisted  that  no  knowledge    can    be   real   but  that  which  is  founded 
on  experience,  and  that  the  only   true   way   to   cultivate    science    is  12 
to  be  quite  certain  of  each  step  before  going  on  farther,  nor  to  be 
satisfied    with    any    general    law    until   you  have    exhausted    all    the 
facts  which  it  is  supposed  to  explain. 

For  example,    if  you   require  to  understand  what  Jttat  i.>,    and  \<i 
how  it  acts,  you  must  not  be  satisfied,  he  says,  by  merely  making 
a   few    experiments    on    the   heat    of  the    sun    and  that  of  fire,    and 
trying   from    these    to    lay    down    some    general    rule    of   Imw    heat 
works.      'No,    you   must   examine   it   in   the   sun's    rays    both    when  20 
they  fall  direct  and  when  they  are  reflected;    in    fiery    meteors,    in 
lightning,   in  volcanoes,  and  in  all  kinds  of  flame;  in  heated  solids, 
in  hot  springs,  in  boiling  liquids,    in  steam  and  vajxuirs,    in    bodies 
which  retain  heat,  such  as  wool  and  fur  :  in  bodies  which  you  have  21 
held    near   the  fire,    and    in    bodies    heated    by   rubbing;    in    sparks 
produced  by  friction,   as  at  the  axles  of  wheels;   in   the   heating  of 
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damp  grass,  as  in  haystacks;  in  chemical  changes,  as  when  iron 
is  dissolved  by  acids ;  in  animals ;  in  the  effects  of  spirits  of  wine ; 
in  aromatics,  as  for  example  pepper,    when   you    place    it    on  your 

4  tongue.  In  fact,  you  must  study  every  property  of  heat  down  to 
the  action  of  very  cold  water,  which  makes  your  flesh  glow  when 
poured  upon  it.  When  you  have  made  a  list,'  says  Bacon,  ^of  all 
the   conditions    under   which    heat    apjjears,    or   is  modified,    of  the 

8  causes  which  produce  it,  and  of  the  effects  which  it  brings  about, 
then  you  may  begin  to  speak  of  its  nature  and  its  laws,  and  may 
perhaps  have  some  clear  and  distinct  ideas  about  it.' 


ISAAC  NEWTON. 

12  In  1642,  the  same  year  in  which  Galileo  died,  a  child  was  born 

at  Woolsthorpe  near  Grantham  in  Lincolnshire,  who  was  so  tiny 
that  his  mother  said  ,she  could  put  him  into  a  quart  mug'.  This 
tiny  delicate  baby  was  to  become  the  great  philosopher  Newton. 

16  We  hear  of  him  that  he  was  at  first  very  idle  and  inattentive 

at  school,  but,  having  been  one  day  passed  in  the  class  by  one  of 
his  schoolfellows,  he  determined  to  regain  his  place,  and  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  rising  to  the  head  of  them  all.    In  his  play  hours,  when 

20  the  other  boys  were  romping,  he  amused  himself  by  making  little 
mechanical  toys,  such  as  a  water  clock,  a  mill  turned  by  a  mouse, 
a  carriage  moved  by  the  person  who  sat  in  it,  and  many  other 
ingenious  contrivances.     When  he  was  fifteen  his   mother   sent   for 

24  him  home  to  manage  the  farm  which  belonged  to  their  estate;  but 
it  was  soon  clear  that  he  was  of  no  use  as  a  farmer,  for  though 
he  tried  hard  to  do  his  work,  his  mind  was  not  in  it,  and  he  was 
only    happy    when    he    could    settle    down    under  a  hedge   with    his 

28  book  to  study  some  difficult  problem.  At  last  one  of  his  uncles, 
seeing  how  bent  the  boy  was  upon  study,  persuaded  his  mother  to 
send  him  back  to  school  and  to  college,  where  he  soon  passed  all 
his  companions  in   mathematics,   and   became  a   Fellow   of  Trinity 

32  College,    Cambridge,    in  1667.     But  even   before   this,    in   the   year 
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1C60,  Wis  lju>y  iiiiiicl  had  already  1jc;j,uu  to  work  <>iit  the  three 
greatest  discoveries  ot"  his  life.  In  that  year  lu-  diseovered  tlio 
remarkahle  niathematieal  process  called  tht'  ■  Mithoil  of  FIkx/ohs,' 
which  is  almost  the  same  as  that  now  calhd  the  'Dlff'rroif/'nl  Ctif- * 
cul(i>!.'  worked  out  about  the  same  time  by  Leibniz,  a  great  (Jerinau 
inathematician.  In  that  year  he  also  made  the  discoveries  about 
Li(/hf  (1)1(1  (\)h>ii)\  which  we  shall  speak  of  by  and  by;  and  again 
in  that  year  h<'  tirst  tliought  out  the  great  7'/noi-ii  of  (ir(ir/'t(i(/on,  h 
which  we  must  now  consider. 

Theory  of  Gravitation.  1GG6.  —  In  the  course  of  his  astro- 
nomical studies,  Newton  had  come  across  a  problem  which  he  could 
not  solve.  The  problem  was  this.  Why  does  the  moon  always  12 
move  round  the  earth,  and  the  i)lanets  round  the  sun?  The  natural 
thing  is  for  a  body  to  go  straight  on.  If  you  roll  a  marble  along 
the  floor  it  moves  on  in  a  straight  line,  and  if  it  were  not  stopped 
by  the  air  and  the  floor,  it  would  roll  on  for  ever.  Whij.  thcu,  is 
should  the  bodies  in  the  fthif  go  round  and  round,  and  not  straicjht 
f or  tear  d:' 

While   Newton    was    still    pondering    over    this    question ,    the 
plague  broke  out  in  Cambridge  in  the  year  1665,  and  he  was  forced  20 
to  go  back  to  Woolsthorpe.     Here    he  Avas  sitting   one    day    in   the 
garden,  meditating  as  usual,    when    an    apple   from  the    tree   before 
him  snapped  from  its  stalk  and  fell  to    the  ground.     This  attracted 
Newton's  attention;  he  asked  himself,    WJiji  does  the  oj^jde  fallf'  and   24 
the  answer  he  found  was,  Beeause  the  earth  j«<7/.s  it.    This  was  not 
quite   a  new   thought,    for   many    clever   men  before   Newton   had 
imagined    that    things    were    held    down    to  the  eai'th  by    a    kind   of 
force,  but  they  had  never  made  any  use  of  the  idea.     Newton,    on  28 
the  contrary,  seized  upon  it  at  once,    and  began    to    reason  further. 
If  the  earth  pulls  the  apple,  said  he,    and   not    only    the    apple    but 
things  very  high  up  in  the  air.  why  should    it    not    pull    the  moon, 
and  so  keep  it  going  round  and  round  tlie  earth  instead  of  moving  32 
on  in  a  straight  line?     And  if  the  earth  ludls  the  moon,    may    not 
the    sun  in  the  same  way  pull    the    earth    and    the   planets,    and    so 
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keep  them  going  round  and  round  with  the  sun  as  their  centre,  just 
as  if  they  were  all  held  to  it  by  invisible  strings? 

You  can  understand    this   idea   of  Newton's   by    taking   a    ball 

4  with    a   piece    of  string   fastened   to    it,    and  swinging  it  round.     If 

you  were  to  let  the  string  go,  the  ball  Avould   fly    off   in  a  straight 

line,  but  as  long  as  you  hold  it,  it  will  go  round    and    round   you. 

The  ball  does  not  come  to  you,  although  the  string  pulls  it,  because 

8  the  sidev/ay  pull  of  the  string  cannot  check  its  motion  onwards,  but 

only  alters  its  direction.     This  it  does  at  every  moment,  causing  it 

to  move  in  a  circle  round  you.     In  the  same   way    the  moon    does 

not  come  to  the  earth,  but  goes  on  revolving  round   it. 

12  Newton   felt  convinced  that  this  guess  was  right,    and  that  the 

force  of  gravitation,  as  he  called  it,  kept  the  moon  going  round  the 

earth,    and    the   planets    round   the   sun.     But    a    mere  guess  is  not 

enough  in  science,    so    he    set   to    Avork    to    prove    by  very  difficult 

le  calculations   what    the    effect    ought   to    be    if  it   was    true   that  the 

earth  pulled  or  attracted  the  moon.     To  make   these  calculations  it 

Avas  necessary  to  know  exactly  tlie  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 

earth  to  its  surface,  because  the  attraction  would  have  to  be  reckoned 

20  as  if  all  the  mass  of  the  earth  Avere  collected  at  the  centre,  and  then 

as  decreasing  gradually  till  it  reached  the  moon.     Now    the   size  of 

the  earth  AA^as  not  accurately  knoAvn,  so  NcAA'ton  had  to  use  the  best 

measurement    he    could   get,    and    to   his   great   disappointment   his 

24  calculations  came  out  wrong.    The  moon  in  fact  moA^ed  more  slowly 

than  it  ought   to   do    according    to    his  theory.     The  difference  was 

small,  for  the  pull  of  the  earth  Avas  only  one-sixth  greater   than    it 

should  have    been :    but   Newton    was   too    cautious    to    neglect   this 

28  Avant  of  agreement.     He  still  believed    his   theory   to    be   true,    but 

he  had  no  right  to  assume  that  it  was,   unless    lie  could   make   his 

calculation  agree  with  observation.     So  he  put  away    his  papers  in 

a    draAA^er    and    waited    till    he    should    find    some    way    out  of  the 

32  difficulty. 

This  is  one  of  many  examples  of  the  patience  men  must  have 
who  Avish  to  make  really  great  discoveries.     Nowton  waited  sixteen 


ynirs  before  he  solved  tlu;  ])roljlein,  or  .^pokc  to  any  oiu-  of  tlie 
great  thought  in  his  iniiul.  liut  more  light  raiiir  at  last;  it  was  in 
1666,  when  he  was  only  twenty-four,  that  he  saw  tin-  apjihi  fall; 
and  it  "was  in  1082  that  Ik-  heard  one  day  at  the  iioyal  Society  t 
that  a  Frenchman  named  Picart  had  measured  the  size  of  the  earth 
very  accurately,  and  had  found  that  it  was  larger  than  had  been 
supposed.  Newton  saw  at  once  that  this  would  alter  all  his  cal- 
culations. Directly  he  heard  it  he  went  home,  took  out  his  papers,  s 
and  set  to  work  again  with  the  new  figures.  Imagine  his  satis- 
faction when  it  came  out  perfectly  right!  It  is  said  that  he  was 
so  agitated  when  he  saw  that  it  Avas  going  to  succeed,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  ask  a  friend  [to  finish  working  out  the  calculation  for  12 
him.  His  patience  was  rewarded;  the  attraction  of  the  earth  exactly 
agreed  with  the  rate  of  movement  of  the  moon,  and  he  knew  now 
that  he  had  discovered  the  law  which  governed  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  le 

NoAv   let   us    speak    about    Newton's   discoveries    in  Light  and 
Colour. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  several  people 
had  tried  to  find  out  what  it  was  that  gave  rise  to  different  colours.  20 
An  Italian  Archbishop  named  Antonio  de  Dominis  (died  1625)  had" 
given  a  better  explanation  of  the  rainbow  than  Roger  Bacon  had 
given  before  him;  and  Descartes  had  gone  farther,  and  had  pointed 
out  that  n  ray  of  light  seen  through  a  clear,  j)olished  piece  of  glass,  24 
cut  into  the  shape  of  a  prism,    is  spread  out    into         ^ 

colours  exactly  like  the  rainbow;   but  no  one  had      ^A,. ^'X 

yet  been  able  to  say  what  was  the  cause  of  these  ^ 

different  tints.     Newton  was  the  first  to  work  this  out  in  his  usual  -2^ 

accurate  and  painstaking  way, 

lie  tells  us  that  in  1666  he  'procured  a  triangular  glass  prism, 
to  try  therewith  the  celebrated  phenomena    of  colours,'    and    in  the 
very  first  experiment  he  was  struck  by   a   very   curious   fact.     He  32 
had  made  a  round    h(de    F,    about    one-third    of  an  inch    broad,    in 
the  window-shutter,  D  K,   of  a  dark  mom,    and    placed    close    to    it 


a  glass  prism,  ABC,  so  as  to  refract  the  sun-light  upwards 
towards  the  opposite  wall  of  the  room,  M  N,  making  the  line  of 
colours  (reel,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet)  which 

Descartes  had  pointed  out, 
and  which  Newton  called  a 
spectrum,  from  spedo,  I  behold. 
While  he  was  watching- 
and  admiring  the  beautiful 
colours,    the    thought    struck 

Newton'sflrstExpenmeut  on  Dispersion  of  Light.  him  that  it  WaS  CUrioUS  the 
D  E,    Window  shutter.     F,    Kound  hole    in  it. 

A  B  C,  Glass  prism.    M  N,   Wall  on  which  the      spectrum     sllOUld    be     loug    lU- 
spectrum  was  thrown. 

12  stead   of  round.     The  rays  of 

light  come  from  the  sun,  which  is  round,  therefore  if  they  were  all 
bent  or  refracted  equally,  there  ought  to  be  a  round  spot  upon  the 
wall;  instead  of  which  it  was  long  with  rounded    ends,    like    a  sun 

16  drawn  out  lengthways.  What  could  be  the  reason  of  the  rays  falling 
into  this  long  shape?  At  first  he  thought  that  it  might  be  because 
some  of  them  passed  through  a  thinner  part  of  the  prism,  and  so 
were  less  refracted;    but  when    he  tested   this    by    sending  one  ray 

20  through  a  thin  part  of  the  prism,  and  another  through  a  thick  part^ 
he  found  that  they  were  both  equally  spread  out  into  a  spectrum. 
Then  he  thought  that  there  might  be  some  flaw  in  the  glass,  and 
he  took  another  prism ;  still,  however,  the  spectrum  remained  long, 

24  as  before.  Next  he  considered  whether  the  different  angles  at 
which  the  rays  of  the  sun  fell  upon  the  prism  had  anything  to  do 
with  it,  but  after  calculating  this  mathematically  he  found  the 
difference  was  too  small  to  have  any  effect.    Finally,  he  tried  whether 

28  it  was  possible  that  the  rays  had  been  bent  into  curves  in  passing 
through  the  prism,  but  he  found  by  measurement  that  this  again 
was  not  the  reason. 

At  last,    after  carefully  proving  that  none  of  these  explanations 

32  was  the  true  one,  he  began  to  suspect  that  it  must  be  something 
peculiar  in  the  different  coloured  rays  themselves  which  caused 
them  to  divide    one  from    the  other.     To    prove    this    he   made    the 


toUowinj;'  oxjjorimcnt:  —  He  made  a  lioh;  l-\  in  tin-  slnittcr,  a.s 
betbre,  and  passed  the  ligiit  through  the  prism,  A  li  (',  throwing 
the  spectrum  upon  a  screen,  M  N.  He  then  j)ierced  a  tiny  hole 
through  the  screen  at  the  [)oiiit  g;  the  hoh;  in  this  hoard  was  so 
small  that  the  rays  of  only  one  colour  could  pass  through  at  a 
time.  '  Newton  first  let  a  red  ray  pass  through,  so  that  it  was  hciit 
by  the  prism,  II  I  K,  on  tlu;  other  side  of  the  screen,  and  made  a 
shaded  red  spot  on  the  Avail,  <>  V,  at  K;  here  he  put  a  mark.  He 
now  moved  the  first  ])rism,  A  V*  C,  a  little,  so  as  to  let  the  second, 


Diagram  showing  the  Different  Refraction  of  Kays  of  Different  Colours. 
D  E,  Shutter.    F,  Round  hole.    ABC,  First  prism.    M  N,    Screen    receiving  the  spectrum 
K,  Small  hole  through  which  the   rays  of  only   one   colour   can  pass.    H  I  K  .Second  prism 

refracting  those  rays. 

or  orange  ray  pass  through  the  hole  r/.     This  ray  fell  upon  rxacthj 
the  same  spot  of  the  second  prism,  H  I  K,  as  the  red  ray  had  done, 
but  it  did  not  (jo  to  tlie  saiiir  spot  on  the  wall;  it  was  more  bent  in  12 
passing  through  the  prism,    and  made  an  orange  spot  at  O,    above 
the  point  R.     By    this   Newton    knew    that    an    orange   ray  is  more 
refracted  in  passing  through  a  prism  than  a  red  ray  is.    He  moved 
his    prism,    ABC,    again,   so    as    to    let    the   yellow    ray   through.  ,5 
This   was   still   more    bent,    and    fell   above    O  on  the  point  Y.     In 
this  way    he    let    all    the   different   coloured    rays    pass    through    the 
hole,    marking    the   points    on  which  thcv  ti'll ,    and   he    found    that 
each  ray  was  more  bent  than  the  last  one,    till  he  had  marked  out  20 
a  second  complete  spectrum    on    the   wall.     Only   the   two   extreme 
rays,  red  and  violet,  are  traced  out  in  the  Fig.  to  avoid  confusion. 
This    experiment   proved    clearly,    l*'^,    that   liffht   is   niadr  up 
of  different!  1/  eolound  r((iis ;    and    2d,   fh((t  these  rai/s  arr  diffmutJi/  24 


8 

refracted  in  paftfiing  through  a  prism.  The  red  ray.s  are  least  bent, 
and  the  violet  ones  most,  while  each  of  the  other  rays  between 
these  have  their  own  course  through  the  prism.  I  must  warn  you, 
4  however,  not  to  think  that  there  are  exactly  seven  colours :  there 
are  really  an  infinite  number,  passing  gradually  into  each  other; 
Newton  only  divided  them  roughly  into  seven  for  convenience. 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 

8  Benjamin  Franklin,   the  printer  and  man  of  science,  was  born 

at  Boston,  in  America,  in  the  year  1706.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
tallow-chandler,  and  had  so  many  hard  struggles  in  his  early  life 
that   he   does   not   seem  to  have  turned  his  thoughts  to  science  till 

12  he  was  nearly  forty  years  of  age.  His  father  intended  him  for  the 
Church,  but  there  was  not  enough  money  to  pay  for  his  education, 
so  he  was  apprenticed  to  his  brother,  who  was  a  printer.  Here 
he  worked  very    hard,    yet  he  used  to  snatch  every  spare  moment 

16  to  read  any  books  which  came  within  his  reach;  but  his  brother 
being  unkind  and  harsh  to  him,  a  quarrel  sjirang  up  between  them, 
and  Benjamin  at  last  ran  away  to  New  York,  and  from  there  to 
Philadelphia.     In   this    last   place   he  got  a  little  work,    but  hoping 

20  to  do  better  in  England,  he  came  to  London,  where  he  learnt 
many  of  the  newest  improvements  in  printing.  After  a  time  he 
went  back  to  Philadelphia,  and  from  that  time  he  began  to  succeed 
as  a  printer,  and  became  a  wellknown  and  respected  man. 

24  It   was   in   the   year   1746  that  he  tirst  began  to  pay  attention 

to  the  experiments  in  electricity  which  were  being  made  in  England 
and  France.  A  great  deal  had  been  learnt  about  this  science  since 
the    time    when  Otto  Guericke    made  the  first  electrical  machine  in 

28  1672,  and  a  Frenchman  named  Du  Faye  had  shown  that  two 
different  kinds  of  electricity  could  be  produced  by  rubbing  different 
substances.  You  will  remember  that  a  pith-ball,  when  charged  with 
electricity  from  a  stick  of  electrified  sealing-wax,    draws  back,    and 

82  will  not  approach  the  sealing-wax  again.     But  Du  Faye  discovered 


I'ith-liall  attracted   and    repelled  by  ruldieil 
sealiusr-vTiix. 


that  if  yoii  nil)  tin-  oiid  i»f'  a  j^lass  rod  with  silk,  and  Iji'in^  it  near 
to  thi-s  ball,  it  will  draw  the  ball  towax'ds  itself,  showing  that  th»- 
electricity  in  the  glass  rod  has  exactly  the  opjjositc  effect  to  that 
in  the  sealing-wax.  In  other  words,  while  (JiKM-ickf  had  shown  4 
that  substances  charged  with  the  stniif  kind  of  electricity  ttjtrl  each 
other,  Dii  Faye  showed  that  substances  charged  with  (li/frmil  kinds 
of  electricity  affrart  each  other.  j  ^ 
Both  these  men  thought  that 
electricity  was  a  Huid  which 
was  created  by  the  rubbing, 
and  which  was  not  in  bodies 
at  other  times ;  when  Franklin, 
however,  began  to  make  his 
experiments,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  not  as  they 
had  supposed,  but  that  all  bodies  have  more  or  less  electricity  in 
them,  which  the  rubbing  only  brings  out.  i« 

The  way  in  Avhich  he  proved  this  is  very  intt-n-sting;  but  ti» 
understand  it  you  must  first  know  that  any  body  which  is  to  be 
electrified  requires  to  be  so  placed  that  the  electricity  cannot  pass 
away  from  it  into  the  earth.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  place  20 
it  u]>on  a  stool  with  glass  legs,  because  electricity  does  not  pass 
easily  along  glass.  You  must  also  know  that  Avhen  any  substance 
is  charged  with  electricity,  if  you  bring  your  finger  or  a  piece  of 
metal  near  to  it,  a  spark  will  pass  between  the  electrified  substance  2+ 
and  your  finger  or  the   metal. 

You  will  now,  1  think,  be  able  to  follow  Franklin's  experiments. 
He  put  a  person,  whom  we  will  call  A,  upon  a  glass  stool,  and 
made  him  rub  the  glass  cylinder  of  an  electrical  machine  with  one  23 
hand  and  place  his  other  hand  upon  it  to  receive  the  electricity. 
Now,  he  said,  if  electricity  is  created  by  the  rubbing,  this  pei'son 
must  be  filled  with  it,  for  he  will  be  constantly  taking  it  from  the 
machine,  and  it  cannot  pass  away,  because  of  the  glass  legs  under  32 
the  stool.  But  he  found  that  A  had  no  more  electricity  in  him 
after    rubbinii-    the  cylinder  than  he  had  before,    neither  couhl  any 
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sparks  be  drawn  out  of  him.  He  then  took  two  people,  A  and  B^. 
and  placing  each  of  them  on  a  glass  stool,  made  A  rub  the  cylinder, 
and  B  touch  it,   so  as  to  receive  the  electricity.     Now  notice  care- 

i  fully  what  happened.  B  was  soon  so  full  of  electricity  that  when 
Franklin  touched  him,  sparks  came  out  at  all  points;  but  what 
Avas  still  more  curious,  when  Franklin  went  to  A  and  touched  him, 
sparks  came  out  between  them  just  as  they  had  done  between  him 

8  and  B. 

This  he  explained  as  follows:  'A,  B,  and  myself,'  he  said, 
'have  all  our  natural  quantity  of  electricity.  Now  when  A  rubbed 
the  tube,  he  gave  up  some  of  his  electricity  to  it,  and  this  B  took, 

12  so  that  A  had  lost  half  his  electricity  and  B  had  more  than  his 
share.  I  then  touched  B,  and  his  extra  charge  of  electricity  passed 
into  me  and  ran  away  into  the  earth.  I  now  went  to  A,  and  I  had 
more    electricity    in    me   than  he  had ,    because  he  had  lost  half  his 

16  natural  quantity,  and  so  part  of  my  electricity  passed  into  him, 
producing  the  sparks  as  before.' 

This  Franklin  believed  to  be  the  case  with  all  electricity, 
namely,    that    every    body  contains  its  own  amount  of  it,    but  that 

20  when  for  any  reason  it  is  distributed  unequally,  those  which  have 
no  more  than  they  can  well  carry,  give  some  up  to  those  which 
have  less,  till  they  have  each  their  right  quantity.  And  this  ex- 
plained at  once  why  a  man  cannot  electrify  himself,  for  so  long  as 

24  he  has  no  one  else  from  whom  he  can  procure  electricity,  he  is 
only  taking  back  with  one  hand  what  he  gives  out  with  the  other. 
Those  who  had  too  much  electricity  were  called  by  Franklin 
positivelij  electrified,  and  those  who  had  too  little,  nerjatirrly  electrified, 

28  but  the  terms  positive  and  negative  are  now  used  differently,  the 
one  for  vitreous  the  other  for  resinous  electricity.  We  must  here 
omit  any  account  of  Franklin's  discovery  of  the  fact  that  lightning- 
is   electricity.     He    proved    this    by  flying  a  specially  prepared  kite 

32  in  a  thunderstorm,  and  with  the  knowledge  gained  he  invented  the 
lightning-conductor. 


II 
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THE  TELEPHONE. 

WoiuU'rful  as  the  electric  telegraph  i.s  in  its  power  to  sen«l 
messages  almost  instantaneously  across  the  world,  yet  within  the 
last  few  years  an  instrument  still  more  wonderful,  and  at  the  same  t 
time  even  more  simple,  has  been  invented.  This  is  the  telephone, 
a  small  instrument  which,  when  fastened  to  one  end  of  a  wire 
while  a  similar  instrument  is  tixed  at  the  other  end ,  enables  us  to 
talk  with  a  person  miles  distant  from  us,  so  that  he  can  not  only  h 
hear   the   words  we   say  l)ut  even  recognise  the  tones  of  our  voice. 

As  usual  many  men  have 
helped  to  bring  this  instrument 
to  perfection.  Page  in  America, 
de  la  Rive  and  Reiss  on  the 
Continent,  and  Varley  in  Eng- 
land, have  all  made  attempts  to 
produce  speaking  at  a  distance, 
while  Elisha  Gray  of  Chicago 
produced  an  instrument  working 
with  a  battery,  by  means  of 
which    vocal    sounds     could    be 

transmitted.         But      to      Professor       l-  BeUs  Telephone.     2.  ?Seotioii  of  the  same. 
r^-^^U^-.^   TJ^lI   «!•  TD      i.„       •      J  J.^  "■,  Ii'oa  plate.    6,   Soft  iron  core,    c  c.  Coil  of 

C^ranam  rJel   ot  Boston  is  due  the      .,,  j    •  j         i  ^    ,  » 

^    "  '  silk-covered  wire  -wound  round  6.    tl,  Pernia- 

Credit     of  having    in    1876    at    last  nent  magnet.    «  f,  Connecting  wires. 

succeeded  in  making  a  telephone  of  the  simple  construction  now  used.  2* 
Our  Fig.  is  a  draAving  of  the  telephone  with  a  section  of  it  by  the  side ; 
one  of  the  wires  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  instrument  is  carried  across 
the  country  and  fixed  at  the  other  end  to  another  instrument  exactly 
like  it;  the  other  wire  is  connected  with  the  earth.    You  know,  that  23 
Faraday  was  able    to  produce  a  powerful  electric  current  in  a  coil 
of  wire  by  drawing  a  magnet  in  and  out  of  the  centre  of  the  coil. 
In  Bell's   telephone   a    permanent   magnet,    '/,    has   a   piece   of  soft 
iron,    ?>,   fiistened    to    one    end  of  it,    and   round  this  soft  iron  is  a  32 
coil  of  silk-covered  copper  wire.     At  a  little  distance  from  the  soft 
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iron  bar  is  placed  an  iron  plate,  «,  with  an  opening  above  it  in 
the  wooden  case  enclosing  it,  and  into  this  opening  the  person 
speaks.  The  vibrations  of  the  voice  make  the  particles  of  the  iron 
4  plate  or  diaphragm  vibrate,  so  that  the  plate  does  not  move  up 
and  down  as  a  whole,  but  more  probably  quivers,  as  it  were, 
throughout  its  whole  surface.  This  vibration  affects  the  soft  iron 
bar,  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  not  a  permanent  magnet 
8  but  only  made  so  by  touching  the  permanent  magnet  below.  So 
the  magnetisation  of  the  soft  iron  is  altered  at  every  sound  accord- 
ing to  the  rate  at  which  it  vibrates  and  the  form  of  the  vibration. 
This  alteration  at  once  sets  up  electric  currents  in  the  coil  of  wire 

12  c,  and  these  pass  along  the  wire  instantaneously  to  the  person  at 
the  other  end,  even  if  they  are  miles  away.  This  person  holds  an 
exactly  similar  telephone  to  his  ear.  The  currents  pass  into  the 
coil    c,    affect   the    soft    iron    h,    and  make  the  iron  plate  a  vibrate 

16  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  similar  plate  did  at  the  speaking 
end.  So  the  same  sounds  are  returned  to  the  air  at  exactly  the 
same  rate  and  of  the  same  form  as  the  sounds  caused  by  the  voice 
at  the  other  end,    and  we  hear  the  very  tone  of  our  friend's  voice, 

20  not  because  the  sound  vibrations  have  travelled,  but  because  these 
have  been  changed  into  electric  currents  at  one  end,  and  they  are 
changed  back  again  into  sound  at  the  other.  There  are  many 
difficulties    still   about    the   working   of  the  telephone;    other  noises 

24  sometimes  interfere  with  the  wire  and  make  confusion,  and  the 
currents  are  so  weak  that  a  very  little  disturbance  prevents  their 
acting  properly,  but  numerous  improvements  are  constantly  being 
made,  and  there  are  already  many  kinds  constructed  very  differently 

28  from  the  one  described.  Mr.  Edison,  the  well-known  inventor  in 
America,  has  now  constructed  a  carbon  telephone  which,  when  it 
is  put  in  the  circuit  of  a  battery,  enables  words  uttered  115  miles 
distant   to  be  heard  easily   by  a  large  audience,    and  the  time  may 

32  come  when  speeches  made  in  London  may  be  listened  to  by  crowded 
meetings  in  all  parts  of  England. 
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ClIAIILKS  DAIIWIN. 

'I'lie  Tlieory  nt"  N.itiiial   Solci'tion ,    or  the   1  )ar\\  iiii.iii  tli<.'<)ry  as 
it  is  ot'teii  called ,    was   cliicHy  worked  out    Ijv    the    {^reat    naturalist 
Charles  Darwin,   who  was  Lorn  in  1809  and  died   in   1882.     \\'iien     * 
he  was  only  two-and-tweuty,  Mr.  Darwin  went  in   her  ^lajesty's  ship 
'Beagle'  to  survey  the   coast  of  South  America  and  sail  round  the 
gdobe;  and  <»n  his   return  he  wrote    an    account  of  the  geology  and 
natural  history  of  the  countries  he  hat  visited,    lie  tells  us  himself    * 
that  even  so  early  as  this  he  noticed   many  facts   which    seemed   to 
him  to  throw  light  on  the  difficult  question  of  the  origin  of  the  dif- 
ferent species    of  plants  and    animals;    and    he    spent    twenty  years 
carefully  colleeting    in    England    all    the    knowledge    he    could  upon  \i 
the  subject.     But    he  did    not   publish    it,    for  he  wanted  more  and 
more  evidence;  and  as  Newton  waited  sixteen  years  for  more  con- 
vincing   proof  before    he    announced    his    theory  of  gravitation,   so 
Mr.    Darwin    would    have   delayed    much    longer   than   he    did    if  a  I'J 
remarkable  circumstance  had  not  nbliged  him  to  speak. 

It  happened  that  while  Mr.  Darwin  was  working  in  England, 
another  great  naturalist,  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Wallace,  who  was  then  in 
the  ^lalay  Archijielago ,  also  thought  that  he  had  discovered  the  20 
way  in  whicii  animals  are  made  to  vary  in  the  course  of  long  ages. 
He  sent  home  a  paper  on  the  subject,  and.  though  he  had  never 
heard  of  Mr.  Darwin's  theory,  it  was  found  that  he  had  worked 
out  the  same  result  sometimes  almost  in  the  same  words.  -t 

Sir  C.  Lyell  and  Dr.  Hooker  of  Kew  were  so  much  struck 
with  the  fact  that  these  two  men  had  solved  the  problem  almost 
precisely  in  the  same  way,  that  they  begged  ]Mr.  Darwin  to  allow 
one  of  his  papers,  written  many  years  before,  to  be  published  with  :Js 
Mr.  Wallace's,  and  the  two  essays  were  read  the  same  evening, 
July  1,  1858,  at  the  Linna\an  Society.  A  year  later,  in  November 
1859,  ^Ir.  Darwin's  famous  work,  "The  Origin  of  Species,'  was 
})ublished.  32 

'The    Theory    of   Natural    Selection,'    or    the   choosing   out    by 
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natural  causes  of  those  plants  and  animals  which  are  best  fitted  to 
live  and  multiply,  rests  upon  a  few  simple  facts  which  you  can 
understand. 

4  Firstly,  all  living  beings  multiply  so  rapidly  that  there  would 
be  neither  room  nor  food  enough  upon  the  earth  for  them  if  they 
were  all  to  live;  therefore  immense  numbers  must  die  young,  and 
those  will   live  the   longest  and    have  children    to  follow  them  who 

8  are  best  fitted  for  the  kind  of  life  they  have  to  lead. 

Secondly,  no  two  living  beings  are  ever  exactly  alike;  but 
children  always  inherit  some  of  the  characters  of  their  parents,  so 
that  if  any  being  has  a  peculiarity  which  makes  it  better  fitted  for 

12  its  life,  and  consequently  lives  long  and  has  a  large  family,  some 
of  its  descendants  will  most  likely  inherit  that  peculiarity. 

Now  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  if  useful  peculiarities 
of  different   kinds    are    handed    down    in    this    way   from   parent   to 

16  child,  those  who  inherit  them  will  in  time  begin  to  be  remarkable 
for  different  qualities.  For  example,  suppose  that  in  a  nest  of  young- 
birds,  one  with  strong  wings  lives  and  has  young  because  it  can 
fly  far  and  get  food,  while  another  also  lives  and  has  young  because 

20  its  feathers  are  dark,  and  the  hawks  cannot  see  it  in  the  grass. 
Then  those  descendants  of  the  strong-winged  bird  which  also  have 
strong  wings,  will  be  most  likely  to  live  on  in  each  generation,  and 
will  pass  on  this  peculiarity  to  their  children;  while  the  descendants 

24  of  the  dark-coloured  bird  will  also  survive  in  each  generation  exactly 
in  proportion  as  their  plumage  is  adapted  to  hide  them;  and  thus 
the  strong-winged  birds  and  the  dark-winged  birds  will  in  time  be- 
come very  different   from    each    other.     This    is  roughly  the  theory 

28  of  ^Natural  Selection;'  that  nature  allows  only  those  animals  to  live 
which  in  some  way  escape  the  dangers  which  threaten  their  neigh- 
bours, and  thus  in  time  the  I'ace  becomes  altered  to  suit  the  life  it 
has  to  lead. 

32  There  is  one  difficulty.    It  is  clear  that  the  strong-winged  birds 

must  not  pair  with  the  dark-winged  birds,  or  otherwise  both  pecu- 
liarities   would    come    out    in    the  young   birds,    and   the  two  kinds 
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would    no    loii<^('r   n'lnaiii    distiiK-t.      Ami    tln'.s   is   tlic  one  .stiiinbling- 
block    ill    the    theory;    we    have    never   yet    been    able  to  trace  out 
two  varieties  of  an  animal  which  have  hei-onie  .so  (liffcrent  that  tliey 
do  not  pair  together.     \'ou  should  Hx   this  dil'tieulty  lii-nily  in  your  * 
mind,    because    it    is   almost  the  only  real  one  we  shall  meet  with. 
Mr.  Darwin's    answer  to    it    is,    that  we    have    only  watched    jilants 
and   animals    for    such    a    short    time,    and    even  then  not   with  this 
idea  in  our  minds,  so  that  we  are  not  likely  tf)  iiave  found  a  case  8 
to  help  us.     It  has  indeed  been  observed  that  animals,    if  left  free 
to  choose,  do  often  pair  with  those  which  resemble  tiieraselves,  and 
do    in    some  cases    show    a    dislike  to  those  that  differ;    still  this  is 
not  proved  to  be  always  the  case,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  12 
be  a  difficulty. 

Selection  of  Animals  by  3Ian.  —  But  now  setting  this  aside, 
let  us  see  what  proof  there  is  that  animals  vary,  and  that  they  can 
be  picked  out,  so  that  any  peculiaritiy  may  become  stronger  in  each  n; 
succeeding   generation.     The    best    instance   is    in  pigeons.     All  our 
pigeons  come  from  the  common  wild  rock-pigeon;    and    the  way  in 
which  all  our  pouters,  fan-tails,  barbs,  and  other  pigeons  have  been 
produced,    is    by    merely    picking    out    from    the   young   ones   those  20 
which  had  either  large  crops,  or  wider  tails,   or  longer  beaks,  and 
pairing  them  together,  so  that  the  young  birds  had  these  ])cculiari- 
ties   still   more   strongly.     The   same  thing   is   true  of  our  different 
kinds   of  oxen,  sheep,  horses,  and    fowls;    so    we    see    clearly    that  24 
different  varieties    can   be  produced  by  choosing  out  particular  ani- 
mals.   IMan  docs  this  quickly,  because  he  only  attends  to  one  pecu- 
liarity, which  interests  him;  but  nature  does  it  very  slowly,  because 
no  animal  can  live  unless  every  part  of  it  is  fitted  for  its  life  better  2s 
than  in  those  which  are  killed  off. 

Selection  by  Natural  Causes.  —  Now  i\lr.  \\'allace   has  cal- 
culated   that   one    ])air   of  birds    having    four  young    ones    a    year, 
would,  if  all  their  children,  grandchildren,  and  greatgrandchildren,  32 
lived  and  were  equally  prolific,  produce  about  tiro  thousand  tniUiov 
dcsccn(l(inti<  in  fifteen  yeeirs.    And  Mr.  Huxley  tells  us  that  a  single 
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plant  producing  fifty  seeds  a  year  would,  if  unchecked,  cover  the 
whole  globe  in  nine  years,  and  leave  no  room  for  other  plants. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  out  of  these  numbers  millions  must 
4  die  young,  and  it  is  only  the  most  fitted  in  every  way  that  can 
live  and  multiply.  One  example  from  Mr.  Darwin's  book  will 
show  you  how  complicated  the  causes  are  which  determine  what 
particular  kinds  shall  flourish.  He  tells  us  that  the  heartsease  and 
8  the  Dutch  clover ,  two  common  plants ,  can  only  form  their  seeds 
when  the  pollen  is  carried  from  flower  to  flower  by  insects.  Humble- 
bees  are  the  only  insects  which  visit  these  flowers,  therefore  if  the 
humble-bees  were    destroyed  in  England  there  would  be  no  hearts- 

13  ease  or  Dutch  clover. 

Now  the  common  field-mouse  destroys  the  nests  of  the  humble- 
bee,  so  that  if  there  are  many  field-mice  the  bees  will  be  rare,  and 
therefore    the    heartsease    and    clover  will    not   flourish.     But  again, 

16  near  the  villages  there  are  very  few  field-mice,  and  this  is  because 
the  cats  come  out  into  the  fields  and  eat  them ;  so  that  where  there 
are  many  cats  there  are  few  mice  and  many  bees,  and  plenty  of  heart- 
ease  and  Dutch  clover.     Where  there  are  few  cats,  on  the  contrary, 

20  the  mice  flourish,  the  bees  are  destroyed,  and  the  plants  cease  to 
bear  seed  and  to  multiply.  And  so  you  see  that  it  actually  depends 
upon  the  number  of  cats  in  the  neighbourhood  how  many  of  these 
flowers  there  are  growing  in  our  fields. 

2  4  But   now   let    us   suppose  for   a  moment  that  among  the  field- 

mice  there  are  some  whose  skin  has  a  slightly  peculiar  smell,  so 
that  the  cats  do  not  eat  them  when  they  can  find  others.  Clearly 
these  mice  Avould  live  longest  and  have  most  off'spring;  and  of  these 

28  again,  those  with  strong  smelling  skins  would  live;  and  so  after  a 
time  a  new  race  of  mice  would  arise  which  would  be  independent 
of  the  cats,  and  the  bees  would  have  a  poor  chance  of  living,  and 
consequently  the  flowers  of  bearing  seeds. 

32  But   this   might    in    the   end   give   rise   to  quite  a  new  race  of 

plants,  for  it  is  believed  that  some  moths  would  visit  the  clovers, 
only,  as  Mr.  Darwin  points  out,  they  are  not  heavy  enough  to  weigh 
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down  tlic  petals  of  the  flowers  so  as  to  creo|)  insitle  them,  liut 
as  no  two  flowers  are  ever  exactly  alike,  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
petals  of  some  blossoms  will  (ln.«»p  a  little  more  than  in  the  others, 
and  so  if  the  bees  became  scarce,  these  blossoms  with  dr.M.pinj^r  p.-tals  i 
might  live  on,  because  th<'  moths  could  creep  into  them  aiul  earrv 
their  pollen  from  flower  to  flower;  and  thus  a  new  race  of  clover 
■with  drooping  petals  might  spring  up  independent  of  the  cats,  the 
mice,  and  the  bees,  and  would  become  a  new  species.  s 


THE  BRITISH  ISLANDS. 

The  British  Islands  lie  off  the  north-west  coast  of  Europe, 
standing  on  a  great  submerged  plateau,  covered  by  tlie  southern 
half  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  English  Channel.  These  seas  are  12 
rather  shallow,  and  if  the  North  were  to  fall  200  feet,  one  would 
be  able  to  Avalk  across  from  England  to  Denmark  and  PloUand. 
On  the  West  the  islands  are  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  deep 
Atlantic  Ocean.  i,-. 

The  chief  islands  are  Great  Britain  (by  which  we  understand  Eng- 
land and  Scotland)  and  Ireland,  but  there  are  a  number  of  smaller 
islands    ofl"  the   coast   of  Scotland,    as   the   northern   part   of  Great 
Britain  is  called ;    the    chief  being  the  Orkneys,  the  Shetlands,  and  20 
the  Hebrides.    Among  the  latter  is  the  famous  islet  of  Staffa,  where 
Fingal's  Cave  is  to  be  seen  —  a  grand    example    of  natural  archi- 
tecture: formed  of  basaltic  columns,  which  are  as  regularly  placed 
and  jointed,    as    it  would   be   possible   for  a  mason    to   place  them.  24 
They  support   a   massive  vaulted  roof,    from   which  resounding  the 
waves  produce  a  sweet  and  wild  music.     Off  the   southern  coast  of 
England  is  the  picturesque  Isle  of  Wight,  called  the  Garden  of  Eng- 
land, while  further  out  at  sea  are  the    fertile  Channel  Islands,    the  28 
sole  remains  of  England's  once  extensive  French  possessions. 

The   estimated   area    of  Great  Britain   is   121,115  square  miles, 
and  in  1891    the  population  was  38,000,000  inhal»itants.    The  public 
revenue  amounted  to  £  90,000,000,    and    the   imports   and    exports  32 
to  £  749,000,000. 

The  Englisli  Eeador.  2 
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Between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  lies  the  Irish  vSea,  130  miles 
across  in  its  widest  part  (known  as  St.  George's  Channel),  w^hile 
in    the  North   at   the  North  Channel    Ireland    approaches  to   within 

4  13  or  14  miles  of  Scotland.  In  surface  and  outline  Scotland  is 
very  different  from  England.  While  England  has  extensive  plains, 
Scotland  is  a  land  of  rugged  mountains  with  only  a  limited  area 
for   cultivation.      This    latter    part   is    called    the    'Lowlands/  while 

s  Inverness,  the  chief  town  of  the  mountainous  district,  is  known  as 
the  Capital  of  the  Highlands.  Ireland  has  much  fertile  land,  but 
thousands  of  acres  are  lost  in  bogs.  Great  Britain  is  bounded  on 
the  South  by  the  English  Channel,    which   at  its  narrowest  part  is 

12  only  21  miles  wide.  The  coast  line  is  dotted  with  many  favourite 
watering-places,  as  Hastings,  Eastbourne,  Brighton,  and  Bournmouth. 
Great  Britain  is  600  miles  long,  and  its  width  varies  from  30  to 
280  miles.     In  the  North  and  West  it  is  mountainous,  but  with  no 

16  long  ranges  as  in  Italy,  but  there  are  separate  highlands  w^ith 
several  depressions,  which  are  generally  made  use  of  for  canal  pur- 
poses. In  forests  Great  Britain  is  very  poor.  New  Forest,  Sherwood 
Forest,    the  Weald  of  Kent,    and   Epping  Forest,    being   the   most 

20  important.  But  the  country  does  not  look  bare,  thanks  to  the 
deep  green  of  its  meadows  and  parks.  The  landscapes  in  the 
Lake  District  are  renowned  for  their  beauty,  and  the  roadsides  in 
Shakespeare's  native  country  (near  Stratford-on-Avon  in  Warwick- 

24  shire)  are  most  picturesque. 

Owing  to  its  position  as  an  island  and  to  the  Gulf  Stream, 
which  flows  all  round  it,  the  climate  of  England  is  milder  than  that 
of  Germany.     The  rivers,    in  spite  of  the  shortness  of  their  course 

28  are  navigable,  and  at  full  tide  the  largest  ships  even  can  reach  the 
harbours,  which  lie  far  inland.  The  chief  rivers  of  England  are 
the  Thames,  the  great  Ouse,  and  the  Tyne  on  the  East,  the  Severn 
(which  with  its  tributary,  the  Avon,  falls  into  the  Bristol  Channel), 

32  and  the  Mersey  on  the  West;  the  Shannow,  the  largest  river  of 
Ireland,  discharges  itself  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  At  the  present 
time  a  huge  canal  is  being  built  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
that  the  latter  town  may  have  the  advantage  of  being  a  port. 
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Duriii;^'  tlic  ^liddle  Ages  a;^ricultuio  was  tlif  cliit-t'  cin[)l<tyiiu;nt 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  whik."  the  trade  was  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  Hanseatic  nicrfhants  of  the  '  Steelyard.'  But  aftr-r  thf 
discovery  of  America  (1492),  England's  ])o>ition  as  a  eoninu'rcial  4 
state  was  vastly  improved,  and  since  the  bravery  of  her  citizens 
won  for  her  the  mastery  of  the  sea  (1588),  she  has  become  the  Hrst 
industrial  state  of  the  world.  Her  success  in  industry  is  chi<.'tly 
owing  to  her  large  stores  of  coal  and  iron,  wiiieh  enable  her  to  b 
manufacture  for  the  whole  world.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Ireland, 
too,  is  rich  in  iron  ore,  the  lack  of  coal  makes  the  natural  richness 
useless,  so  though  we  might  mention.  Dublin,  the  capital,  Ci>rk, 
Belfast,  'The  Manchester  of  Ireland,'  and  Limerick,  we  tind  fewer  12 
large  towns  in  Ireland  than  in  England,  where  from  Newcastle  and 
Sunderland  to  Birmingham  we  meet  with  an  unbroken  succession 
of  manufacturing  town  upon  manufacturing  town ,  in  the  greatest 
industrial  district  of  the  Avorld.  ic 


THE  LAKE  DISTRICT. 

The  lake  district  lies  within  the  southern  half  of  Cumberland, 
the  western  half  of  Westmoreland,  and  the  })iece  of  Lancashire 
known  as  Furness.  20 

This  is  the  playground  of  England,  whither  the  young  men  go 
to  climb  the  mountains,  and.  young  and  old,  to  be  refreslied  by 
the  ever-changing  beauty  of  lake  and  fell.  In  the  season  there  are 
filways  tourists  about,  knapsack  on  shoulder,  who  make  their  way  24 
on  foot,  or  by^  the  pleasant  old  stage-coach;  railways  have  only 
penetrated  into  the  beautiful  valleys  in  a  few  places  as  yet. 


THE  COTTOX  TO^V^S. 

There  are  more  people  in  Lancashire  than  in  any  other  county  2s 
of  England,   and  by  far  the  greater  number  of  these  are  employed 
in  some  way  or  other  about  cotton;  they  >pin,  or  weave,  or  bleach, 
or  print,  or  buy.  or  sell,  cofftoi. 
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Manchester,    a  city  with  more  than  half  a  million  of  people,  is 
the    centre    of   this    great  manufacture.     It  stands  on  the  Irwell,    a 
tributary    of  the  Mersey,    and    these   are   the   two   hardest   worked 
4  rivers  in  the  world. 

Salford,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Irwell,  is  joined  to  Manchester 
by  bridges;  the  two  make  one  monster,  crowded  town,  or  city,  for 
Manchester  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  cathedral  is  the  fine  old 
8  church  of  St.  Mary.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  cities  in  the  world^ 
and  has  gay  shops  in  Market  Street,  and  some  handsome  buildings 
—  the  Town  Hall  and  the  Exchange,  the  Free  Trade  Hall  and 
Owens  College;  but  statues  and  buildings  are  alike  grimy  with  the 

12  smoke  of  the  tall  mill  chimneys.  Everywhere  there  are  warehouses^ 
some  of  them  handsome,  in  which  the  cotton  is  stored  —  raw  cotton 
for  the  mills,  or  manufactured  goods  for  the  shops.  These,  and 
the    mills,    and    the  endless  streets  of  small  brick  houses  where  the 

16  mill  ''hands"  live,  show  that  Manchester  is  a  great  manufacturing 
town . 

A  circle  drawn  round  Manchester  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  or 
so    from  Market  Street   Avould   take    in    a    district   which    is    almost 

20  one  huge  town,  or,  indeed,  one  huge  factory.  Bolton,  Bury, 
Middleton,  Rochdale,  Oldham,  Ashton,  Staleybridge ,  Stockport, 
which  are  all  cotton  towns,  lie  within  this  ring,  and  between  them 
and  the  centre,  Manchester,  are  endless  ''cotton"  villages  and  mills. 

24  There    are    several    reasons    why   this  particular  district  should 

be  the  chief  seat  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  Five  centuries  ago, 
when  Edward  HI.  married  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Hainault^ 
a  province  of  Belgium,  he  thought  a  great  deal  of  the  skill  of  her 

28  country  people  in  spinning  wool  and  weaving  cloth  —  cotton  was 
not  then  known  —  so  he  invited  a  number  of  these  Flemish  clothiers 
to  settle  in  England  that  they  might  teach  his  own  people.  Many 
of  these    came  to  Bolton,    and  were   soon  busy  with  their  spinning 

32  wheels  and  looms.  Three  centuries  later,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
the  king  of  France  grievously  persecuted  his  Protestant  subjects; 
wherefore  they  also  came,  clever,  industrious  people,  skilful  spinners 
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and  \vi'aver.s,  to  take  refuge  in  friendly  England,  where  tliey  were 
made  very  welconKv  Many  tA'  these  followed  the  strangers  who 
had  fir.st  eonie  to  Bolton.  They  tame  in  the  sabots  whic-h  may 
still  be  heard  clattering  through  the  streets  of  many  a  foreign  town;  t 
and  these  same  sabots,  wooden  clogs  with  brass  buckles,  have  been 
worn  in  Lancashire  ever  since  by  men  and  women,  lasses  and  lads, 
and  a  wonderful  clatter  they  make  as  they  come  pouring  out  of 
the  mills  at  noon.  a 

Again,  the  high  moor  lands  give  rise  to  many  streams  which 
join  the  Mersey,  and,  on  their  way,  supply  water  fur  Ideaching- 
works  and  dye-works.  Then,  the  towns  within  this  circle  lie  upon 
a  wide  coal-iield,  in  which  the  coal  measures  reach  a  depth  of  u 
7000  feet  and  yield  capital  coal.  The  beautiful  cannel  coal,  which 
is  bright  and  smooth  like  jet,  is  found  in  this  district;  it  burns 
Avith  a  clear  flame  and  hardly  any  smoke. 

The    collieries   supply    fuel    for   the   mighty    engines    which   do  is 
the  work   of  the  mills;   and,   close  at  hand,    in  P^urness  or  in  one 
of  the  neighbouring  counties,    is  iron  to  make  these  same  engines. 

Lastly,  the  Mersey  and  Irwell,  with  which  many  canals  are 
connected,  carry  the  bales  to  the  Inroad  Mersey  mouth,  and  on  to  eo 
Liverpool  —  the  great  port  of  the  west  —  where  ships  are  waiting 
to  carry  the  cotton  stuffs  of  Lancashire  over  the  wide  world ,  and 
•whither  others  are  returning  with  the  raw  cotton  to  make  fresh 
iiupplies.  24 

There  are  several  large  cotton  toNvns  beyond  this  circle,  most 
of  them  upon  out-lying  collieries;  —  Burnley,  lilackburn,  Preston 
upon  the  pretty  river  Kibble,  Chorley,  \N'igan,  a  very  black  coaling 
town  with  a  beautiful  old  church ;  and  Warrington.  In  Manchester,  as 
Wigan,  and  \\'arrington  there  are  iron  and  brass  foundries  whei'e 
■engines  are  made.  Rochdale  still  carries  on  the  old  woollen  manu- 
facture, and  a  great  deal  of  silk  is  madi'   in  ^Manchester. 


oo. 


OIYES  AND  FORKS. 

Sheftielcl,  which  stands  in  a  hollow  suiTOunded  by  hills  be- 
tween which  live  small  rivers  flow  to  unite  in   the  hollow,  has  been 

4  called  ''the  metropolis  of  steel".  Nearly  all  the  steel  goods  made 
in  England  bear  the  Sheflield  mark;  indeed,  there  is  hardly  a 
country  in  the  world  where  you  may  not  land  knives  with  "Shef- 
field"   on   the   blade.     Not    only    table-knives    and   forks,    but  pen- 

8  knives,  lancets,  razors,  scythes,  saws,  scissors,  shears,  spades,  and 
shovels  —  every  kind  of  steel  implement,  is  made  in  Sheffield,  and 
in  the  villages  round  it;  generally  in  large  manufactories,  but  many 
a  cottage    has  its  own  forge,    where  some  particular  kind   of  knife 

12  or  edge-tool  is  made. 

Much  coal  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  steel,  and  Sheffield 
stands  upon  the  Yorkshire  coal-field.  Water,  too,  is  needful  in 
some    of   the   processes,    and   Sheffield   has   plenty;    and   for   these 

m  reasons  Sheffield  has  become  the  centre  of  the  steel  manufacture; 
but  the  iron  out  of  which  the  steel  is  made  is  all  brought  from 
abroad.  There  is  a  mine  in  Sweden  which  furnishes  better  iron 
for  this  purpose  than  any  other  in  the  world ;    and  many  shiploads 

20  of  it  are  brought  every  year  to  Hull  and  carried  thence  to  Shef- 
field. 

To  changT  iron  into  steel,  a  certain  quantity  of  carbon  must 
be  got  into  the  iron:  (burn  a  stick  until  it  is  soft  and  black,    and 

24  you  will  see  charcoal,  one  of  the  most  common  forms  which  carbon 
assumes).  To  eff'ect  this,  a  huge  oven,  or  pit,  is  filled  with,  first, 
a  layer  of  charcoal,  then  a  layer  of  iron  bars,  then  a  layer  of 
charcoal,    and  so  on,  until  the  layers  are  about  thirty  deep.     Then 

28  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  clay,  and  a  fire  of  Sheffield 
coal  is  kindled  underneath  and  kept  up  fiercely  for  many  days. 
The  iron  is  in  a  red-hot,  or,  perhaps,  a  white-hot  state;  the  charcoal 
also   is    highly   heated,    and    the   iron    seems   gradually  to  absorb  a 

32  portion  of  charcoal  into  the  very  heart  of  every  bar.  When  the 
bars   are   removed    from   the   furnace  they  are  in  a  blistered  state; 
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thou  they  arc  kiKiwn  as  hJisIrr  s/f/V.  and  are  not  yet  tit  tor  use. 
To  make  crmntwn  stid ,  tlie  metal  is  heated  again  and  hammered 
witli  an  enormous  hammer  to  make  it  tough. 

Wlien    we    see  ^'slitdr  sffd"  on   our  tahh.*-knive.s,    wo  must  not    * 
suppose   they    liave    been    eut  with  a  pair   of  shears.     This  kind  of 
steel  is  so  named  because  it  was  found  suitable  for  making  shears. 
.It   is   made    by  heating  several  bars  red-hot,    and  hammering  them 
one    upon    another    until    they    are    all  welded    together  into  a  very    a 
close,  tough  mass.' 

The  most  beautiful    kind  of  steel  is  cast  steel,    to  make  which, 
a   riercer   heat   than    is  used    for  |any  other  ])urpose  whatever  must 
be    employed;    and    the  furnaces  and  melting-pots  must  be  made  so  12 
as  to  endure  this  great  heat. 

At    last,    the    steel    is    ready  |for    the    forge.     All    the  Sheftield 
forges   are   much   alike.     They    have   a   forge  tire,    and  a  block  of 
stone,    with   steel   anvils  and  hammers  and  some  other  implements,  is 
The   piece  of  steel  is  heated,    placed   on   the  anvil,    and  hammered 
into  whatever    shape    the   workman   wishes  to  produce,    knife-blade 
or  scissors.     The   blade   is   heated   red-hot,    and  plunged  into  cold 
water   to   harden    it,    and    then    it   is  heated  gradually,    to  make  it  20 
elastic,  or  temper  it ;  after  which  it  is  carried  to  the  grinding  wheels, 
and   ground   all    over  on  a  large  revolving  stone.     There  are  gene- 
rally  many   wheels   together   in    a  large  mill ,    worked  l)v  a  steam 
engine.     In  one  room  of  the  mill  men  grind  table-knives,  in  another  24 
scissors,  or  forks,  or  razors,  or  saws;  the  man  who  makes  the  goods 
hiring  the  room  from  the  millowner. 

The  grinding  of  forks  is  a  most  unhealthy  trade.  They  are 
ground  upon  a  stone  formed  of  sharp,  white  grit;  the  grinder  sits  28 
on  a  stool  and  bends  over  the  stone  to  hold  the  fork  against  it. 
If  the  stone  were  wetted,  as  in  most  other  cases,  the  grinder  would 
not  be  injured;  but  as  it  is  kept  quite  dry,  quantities  of  spark  are 
given  off,  and  the  tace  and  head  of  the  grinder  are  always  in  a  32 
cloud  of  small  particles  of  steel  and  gritstone,  some  of  which  he 
draws  into  his  lungs  with  every  breath. 
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Plated  goods,  that  is,  forks  and  spoons,  jugs  and  teapots,  made 
of  some  cheaper  metal  coated  over  with  silver,  are  largely  made  in 
Sheffield.  There  are  both  steel  and  iron  works  at  Rotherham, 
4  which  is  a  prettily  placed  town  near  Sheffield. 

The  Wharncliffe  Woods  are  near  the  town  of  Sheffield;  these 
woods  are  a  bit  of  the  old  Sherwood  Forest  which  at  one  time 
stretched  for  100  miles,  between  Nottingham  and  the  sea. 


LKCOLNSHIEE. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  about  this  county :  farming  is 
the  chief  business  of  the  people,  and  famous  farmers  the  Lincoln 
folk  are.     The  towns,  such  as  Spilsby,  Louth,  Grantham,  and  Marl-et 

12  Rasen,  are  generally  ^ymrZ^^-towns,  where  the  wheat  and  flour,  peas 
and  beans,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  carrots  produced  in  the  county 
are  brought  by  the  farmers  upon  certain  days  of  the  week  to  be 
sold  to  traders  from  a  distance. 

ic  Flax   is   brought   to    market   too,    for   there  are  large  fields  of 

flax  to  be  seen  in  Lincoln.  The  flax  is  grown,  not  for  the  sake 
of  its  pretty  blue  flower,  but  for  the  fibres  of  the  stalk,  which, 
when  properly  prepared,  make  the  threads  of  which  linen  is  woven. 

20  In  most  of  the  market-towns  fairs  are  held  for  the  sale  of  horses 
and  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs;  for  all  of  which  Lincolnshire  is  famous. 
Some  of  the  farm-produce  is  taken  to  the  ports  to  be  sent  away 
by  sea. 

24  Lincoln   county   has    a    long,    low    coast,    and    but    few    ports, 

because  there  are  few  safe  shelters  for  ships.  There  is  the  long, 
flat  coast  on  the  Humber,  so  filled  with  shifting  sandbanks  that 
only    skilful   pilots   can    bring   ships    into    it   with    safety.     Grimsby 

28  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  and  may  become  a  great  port 
one  day,  because  good  docks  have  been  built  there. 

There  is  no  important  port  on  the  low  North  Sea  shore,  but 
on   the    Wash    are   Boston,    near    the   mouth    of  the   Witham,    and 
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8pal(lin^-,  on  the  W'tillaml.  Tliia-e  is  aiiotlier  Bo.stoii  across  the 
Atlantic,  OIK!  of  tlic  most  tamoiis  towns  in  thi-  United  States.  In 
the  early  (hiys  of  his  reij;n,  hcfure  the  ('ivil  W'ai-  \)ep;an,  Charles  I. 
tried  to  make  all  the  English  pcoplo  belong  to  tiic  ("hurch  of'  Kng-  4 
land.  The  men  of  the  Fens  loved  liberty  too  well  to  submit  to 
any  rule  about  such  things,  and  many  of  them  took  shij)  for  free 
•America.  ]\Iany  of  these  went  from  Boston,  and  in  honour  of  them 
the  Boston  of  the  Stati's  is  iiuhumI.  m 

Spalding  was  a  favourite  landing-phicc  for  the  black  boats  of 
the  North-men,  as  it  is  the  port  for  Stamford,  one  of  the  rive  great 
hi(r(/lis  of  Danehigh.  Stamford  is  an  important  and  busy  town, 
with  an  iron-foundry  and  macliine  works.  Near  it  is  'Burleigh  12 
House,  by  Stamford  town,'  which  belonged  to  Queen  Elizabeth's 
famous  minister,  Lord  Burleigh.  It  is  a  very  splendiil  huusc.  with 
145  rooms,  and  containing  many  precious  pictures  and  carvings 
and  statues.  Beautiful  gardens  surround  the  house,  and  in  them  ic 
may  be  seen  a  labyrinth  or  maze,  and  a  wilderness,  and  smooth 
terraces,  and  musical  lV»untains,  and  many  sorts  of  rare  and  beautiful 
flowers  and  trees. 

There    is   a  story  about  a  Lord  of  Burleigh ,    which  is  told  by  -" 
Lord  Tennyson,  the  poet,  who  is  a  Lincolnshire  man,  and  so  knows 
all  about  it,    and  who  know^s,    too,  how  to  tell  stories  in  the  most 
delightful  way. 

This  story  is  about  a  Lord  of  I5urlcigh  who  married  a  former's  2* 
daughter,    she  thinking  all  the  time  that  he  was  p0(n-  like  herself: 

'And  a  gentle  consort  made  he, 

And  her  gentle  mind  was  such, 
That  she  grew  a  noble  lady,  2^ 

And  the  ])Coi)le  loved   her  much. 

But  a  trouble  weighed  u])on  her, 

And  perplex'd  her  night  and  morn. 
\\'itli  the  burthen  of  an   honour  32 

Unto  which  she  was  not  b()rn. 
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So  she  droop'd  and  droop'd  before  him, 

Fading  slowly  from  his  side : 
Three  fair  children  first  she  bore  him, 
4  Then  before  her  time  she  died.' 

Lincolnshire  is  not  without  its  uplands ;  there  are  round,  swell- 
ing chalk  Wolds,  which  reach  from  the  Humber  to  Spilsby.    Farther 
west,  running  in  a  straight  line  through  the  county,  are  the  Lincoln 
8  Heights,    upon  Avhich  the  Romans  made  their  Enninc  Street,  which 
is  a  good  road  still. 

Lincoln  city,  with  its  castle  and  glorious  cathedral,  stands 
upon  one  of  these  hills;  and  the  cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  in 
12  England,  can  be  seen  from  all  the  flat  country  round.  It  has  a 
famous  bell,  called  'Great  Tom,'  Avhich  measures  more  than  two 
yards  across  at  the  mouth.  This  ancient  city  was  once  a  great 
Roman  town;  and  a  single  Roman  gate  still  remains.  There  are 
16  engine  works  here,  where  steam  ploughs,  and  thrashing  and  other 
machines  used  in  farming,   are  made. 

The   little   piece   of  Lincolnshire   to    the   west   of  the  Trent   is 
called  the  Isle  of  Axholme;    it  is  low  and  marshy  like  the  isles  of 
20  the  Fens. 


THE  COAL-FIELD. 

What  should  we  do  without  coal?  We  cook,  we  travel,  we 
light  our  streets  and  our  rooms,  Ave  work  our  great  mills,  and  warm 
24  our  houses  —  all  by  means  of  coal. 

There  are  layers  or  beds  of  coal  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
called  coal-fields,  though  they  certainly  are  not  much  like  green 
fields.  A  well-stocked  coal-cellar  underground  is  one  of  the  good 
28  treasures  our  God  has  laid  up  for  English  people. 

In  these  fields,  the  coal  lies  in  a  number  of  layers,  or  strata, 
separated  from  one  another  by  layers  of  slaty  clay,  called  shale, 
and   of  coarse   hard   sandstone,    called   grit.     These  form  what  are 
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known  as  roal-nirfimrci ,  where  beds  ot"  sandstoiif,   .shale,  elay ,  and 
coal  lie,  one  below  another,  to  a  great  depth. 

The  layers  of  c-oal,  called  seams,  are  usually  very  thin.  They 
arc  wide  enough,  stretching  under  a  largo  tract  ot"  country,  but  are  * 
often  only  a  few  inches  deep  and  (with  a  single  exception)  never 
more  than  six  or  eight  feet.  There  is  a  seam  in  Staffordshire 
thirty  feet  in  thickness.  The  beds  of  grit  and  shale  between  the 
coal  seams  are  a  great  deal  thicker  than  the  coal  itself;  many  h 
different  seams  of  coal,  however,  lie,  one  under  another,  at  the 
same  spot. 

The  great  northern  coal-tield  of  Northumberland  and  Durham 
supplies  London,  and  all  the  east  and  south  coast  towns  with  coal,  12 
as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  the  continent.  It  reaches  from  the  Tees 
to  the  Coquet;  there  it  ceases,  and  re-appcars  further  north,  having 
a  length  of  eighty  miles  in  all,  and  a  breadth  -of  from  ten  to 
twenty.  i.-, 

Bishop  Auckland,  Brancepeth,  Durham,  and  Chester-le-Street 
are  the  centres  of  the  coal-mining  in  Durham,  and  they  all  have 
mining  villages  round  them. 

Newcastle,  Warkworth,  Morpeth,  Throckley,  ^^'allsend,  whence  20 
the  famous  Wallsend  coal  comes.  Hartley,  Willington,  and  many 
other  villages  and  towns  in  Northumberland,  are  the  homes  of  the 
pitmen  who  work  in  the  neighbouring  mines.  From  the  Tweed  to 
the  Tyne,  the  coal  extends  along  the  coast,  and  even  dips  below  2* 
the  German  Ocean;  the  miners  at  work  in  some  of  these  pits  may 
hear  the  sea  rolling  over- head. 


NIAGARA. 

Of  all  the  sights  on  this  earth  of  ours  which  tourists  travel  to 
see,  I  am  inclined  to  give  the  palm  to  the  Foils  of  Niagara.  28 

That  the  Avaters  of  LaJic  Erie  have  come  down  in  their  courses 
from  the  broad  basins  of  Lake  Superior,  Lake  Michigan,  and  Lake 
Huron;  that  these  waters  fall    into  Tjile  Onfarin    by  the    short  and 
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rapid  river  of  Niagara,  and  that  the  Falls  of  Niagara  are  made  by 
a  sudden  break  in  the  level  of  this  rapid   river  is  probably  known 
to  all  who  read  this  book. 
4  All  the  waters  of  these  huge  inland  seas  run  over  that  breach 

in  the  rocky  bottom  of  the  stream ;  and  thence  it  comes  tiiat  the 
flow  is  nnceasing  in  its  grandeur,  and  that  no  eye  can  perceive  a 
difference  in  the  weight,  or  sound,  or  violence  of  the  fall,  whether 
«  it  be  visited  in  the  drought  of  autumn,  amidst  the  storms  of  winter, 
or  after  the  melting  of  the  ice  of  the  lakes  in  the  days  of  early 
summer. 

This  stream  divides  Canada   from  the  States,  the  western  bank 

12  belonging  to  the  British  crown,  and  the  eastern  bank  being  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Up  above  the  Falls,  for  more  than  a  mile,  the  waters  leap  and 
burst  over  rapids,    as    though    conscious    of  the  destiny  that  awaits 

JO  them.  Here  the  river  is  very  broad,  and  comparatively  shallow, 
but  from  shore  to  shore  it  frets  itself  into  little  torrents,  and  begins 
to  assume  the  majesty  of  its  power.  Even  here,  no  strongest 
swimmer  could  have  a  chance  of  saving  himself,  if  fate  cast  him  in 

20  even  among  those  petty  whirlpools.  The  waters  though  so  broken 
in  their  descent,  are  deliciously  green.  Their  colour  as  seen  early 
in  the  morning,  or  just  as  the  sun  has  set,  is  so  bright  as  to  give 
to  the  place  its  chiefest  charm. 

24  This  Avill  best  be  seen  from  the  island   —  Goat  Island,  Avhich 

divides  the  river  above  the  Falls.  Indeed  the  island  is  a  part  of 
that  steep  broken  ledge  over  which  the  river  tumbles;  and  no  doubt 
in  process  of  time  will  be  worn  away  and   covered  with  water.     It 

28  is  a  mile  round,  and  is  covered  thickly  with  timber.  The  bridge 
by  wich  the  island  is  entered  is  a  hundred  yards  above  the  lesser 
Fall.  This  lesser  cataract  is  terribly  shorn  of  its  majesty  when 
compared  with  the  greater  Fall  of  the  main  stream. 

32  AVe  will  go  at  once   to  the   glory,    and   the   thunder,   and   the 

majesty,  and  the  wrath  of  that  upper  turmoil  of  waters.  Crossing 
Goat  Island  we  come  to  that  point  at  which  the  waters  of  the  main 
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river  be>;in  to  descend.  The  line  of  lod^je  stretcln-s  away  to  the 
Canadian  sliore  inwards  a;;ainst  the  flood,  —  in,  and  in,  and  in 
till  one  i.s  led  to  think  that  tlie  depth  ot"  that  horfif-fthoe  h  im- 
nieasnrable.  4 

There  is  no  grander  spot  about  Niagara  than  this.  The  waters 
are  absolutely  around  you.  You  see  and  hear  nothing  else.  And 
■the  .^OK)i(l,  I  beg  you  to  remember,  is  not  an  ear-eraeking  crash, 
and  clang  of  noises;  l)ut  is  sweet  and  soft  withal,  though  loud  as  s 
thunder.  It  tills  your  ears,  but  at  the  same  time  you  vau  speak  to 
your  neighbour  without  an  effort. 

It  is  glorious  to  watch  the  rush  of  waters  in  their  first  curve 
over  the  rocks.  They  come  green  as  a  bank  of  emeralds;  but  with  12 
a  fitful  flying  colour,  as  though  conscious  in  one  moment  more  they 
would  be  dashed  into  sj);y///  and  rise  into  air,  pale  as  driven  snow. 
The  vapour  rises  high  into  the  air  and  is  gathered  there,  visible 
always  as  a  white  cloud  over  the  cataract;  but  the  bulk  of  the  is 
spray  which  fills  the  lower  hollow  of  that  horse-shoe  is  like  a 
tumiUt  of  snow. 

Close  to  the  Cataract,  exactly  at  the  spot  from  whence  in 
former  days  the  Table  Rock  used  to  project  from  the  land,  over  20 
the  boiling  cauldron  below,  there  is  now  a  shaft  down  which  you 
will  descend  to  the  level  of  the  river,  and  pass  between  the  rock 
and  the  torrent.  The  visitor  descends  this  shaft,  and  finds  himself 
on  a  broad  safe  path,  made  of  shingles,  between  the  rock  over  2* 
which  the  water  rushes  and  the  rushing  water.  He  will  go  in  so 
iiir  as  the  spray  rising  back  from  the  bed  of  the  torrent  does  not 
incommode  him.  And  then  let  him  stand  with  his  back  to  the 
entrance,   thus  hiding  the  last  glimmer  of  expiring  day.  2s 

He  will  feel  as  though  the  flood  surrounded  him,  aiul  he  will 
hardly  recognize  that  though  among  them,  he  is  not  in  them.  And 
they  as  they  fall  with  a  continued  roar,  not  hurting  the  ear,  but 
musical  withal,  will  seem  to  move  as  the  vast  ocean  waters  may  32 
perhaps  move  in  their  internal  currents.  He  will  lose  the  sense  of 
one    continued   descent,    and    think  they  are  jtassing   romid    him  in 
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their  appointed  com-ses.  As  lie  looks  on,  strange  colours  will  show 
themselves  through  the  mist;  the  shades  of  gray  will  become  green 
or  blue,  with  ever  and  anon  a  flash  of  white;  and  then  some  gust 
4  of  wind  blows  in  with  greater  violence,  and  the  sea-girt  cavern  will 
become  all  dark  and  black. 


THE  CANONS  OF  COLORADO. 

The    chasm    cut   by  the    falls    of  Niagara  is    nothing  compared 

8  with  the  caiions  of  Colorado.    Canon  is  a  Spanish  word  for  a  rocky 

gorge,    and    these    gorges  are  indeed  so  grand,   that  if  we  had  not 

seen  in  other  places  what  water  can  do,  we  should  never  have  been 

able  to  believe  that  it  could  have  cut  out  these  gigantic  chasms.   For 

12  more  than  three  hundred  miles    the  River  Colorado,    coming  down 

from  the    Rocky  Mountains,    has    eaten   its   way  through  a  country 

made  of  granite  and  hard  beds  of  limestone  and    sandstone,    and  it 

has  cut  down  straight  through  these  rocks,  leaving  walls  from  half- 

16  a-mile  to  a  mile   high,    standing  straight  up  from  it.     The  cliffs  of 

the  Great  Caiion,  as  it  is  called,    stretch   up  for  more  than  a  mile 

above  the  river  which  flows  in  the  gorge  below ! 


THE  EOYAL  GOEGE. 

20  The  crowning  wonder  of  the  wonderful  country  of  Colorado  is 

the  Royal  Gorge.  Situated  between  Caiion  City  and  Salida,  it  is 
easy  of  access  either  from  Denver  or  Pueblo.  After  the  entrance 
of  the  canon  has  been  made,  surprise  and  almost  terror  comes.    The 

24  train  rolls  around  a  long  curve  close  under  a  wall  of  black  and 
banded  gi-anite,  beside  which  the  ponderous  locomotive  shrinks  to 
a  mere  dot,  as  if  swinging  on  some  pivot  in  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tain, or  captured  by  a  centripetal  force  that  would  never  resign  its 

28  grasp.  Almost  a  whole  circle  is  accomplished  and  the  grand  amphi- 
theatrical   sweep   of  the   wall   shows    no   break    in    its    smooth    and 
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yenitli-cutting  facade  \\  ill  iIk;  jounifv  on<l  hc>ro?  Is  it  a  luistakr- 
that  this  crevice  goes  tiiroiigh  the  range?  Does  not  all  this  mad 
■water  gush  from  some  powerful  spring,  or  boil  out -of  a  subterranean 
channel  impenetralde  to  us?  No,  it  opens.  Resisting  c<*ntripetal,  * 
centrifugal  force  claims  the  train  and  it  breaks  away  at  a  tangent 
past  the  edge  or  round  the  corner  of  the  great  black  wall  which 
compelled  its  detour  and  tliat  of  the  river  befoi-e  it.  Now.  what 
glories  of  rock-piling  confront  the  wide  distended  eye.  How  those  » 
sharp-edged  cliffs,  standing  with  upright  heads  that  play  at  hand- 
ball with  the  clouds,  alternate  with  one  another,  so  that  first  .the 
right,  then  the  left,  then  the  right  one  beyond  strike  our  view,  each 
showing  itself  level-browed  with  its  comrades  as  we  come  even  with  12 
it,  each  a  score  of  hundreds  of  dizzy  feet  in  height,  rising  per- 
pendicular from  the  water  and  the  track .  splintered  atop  into  airy 
pinnacles,  braced  behind  against  the  almost  continental  mass  through 
which  the  chasm  has  been  cleft.     This  is  the  Roval  Gorore!  i.j 


THE  GAEDEN  OF  THE  GODS. 

The  Garden    of  the  Gods  is  a  valley  of  wonders  easily  acces- 
sible  from   Manitou.     Approached    from    the    west    the  entrance  is 
through  what  may  aptly  be  called  a  postern  gate    in    contrast  with  20 
the    entrance    from    the    east    through    the    grand  gateway.     In  tlii> 
solitude   nature    has   perpetrated   many  strange   freaks   of  sculpture 
and  of  architecture,  as  if  she  were  diverting  herself  after  the  strain 
of  the  mighty  mood    in   which    the    mountains  were   brought   forth.  24 
vSolitude  is  here  unbroken  by  the  residence  of  man ,   but  inanimate 
forms  of  stone  supply  quaint  and  grotesque  suggestions  of  life.     Here 
are   found    hints    of  Athens    and    the    Parthenon.    Palmyra  and  the 
Pyramids,    Karnac   and   her   crumbling    columns.      Many   of   these  29 
monoliths    are   nearly    tabular   and    reach    the    height   of  three  and 
four   hundred    feet.     Two    of  the    loftier   ones,    with  a   small   space 
between,    make  the  two  portals  of  the  filmed  gateway.     After  their 
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form,    their   most  striking  feature  is  their  color,  which  glows  with 
an  intensity  of  red  unknown  in  any  of  the  sandstones  of  the  east. 
Standing   outlined    against   a    spotless  sky  of  blue,    with    the  white 
4  light   of  the   sun   falling   upon    them,    these   portals    flash  with    the 
bright  splendor  of  carnelian.     The    inanimate   forms    have   received 
appropriate  designations.    There  is  a  'Statue  of  Liberty,'  a  'Cathe- 
dral Spire,'  a  'Dolphin,'  a  'Bear   and   Seal,'   a  'Lion,'   a  'Griffin,' 
8  and   hundreds   of  other  quaint   and    curious   figures,    making  a  list 
far   too    extended   for  recapitulation  here.     No  words   can   describe 
the  weird  attractions  of  this  wonderful  garden,  which,  once  beheld, 
however,  can  never  be  forgotten.     The  impression  is   of  something 
12  mighty,  unreal  and  supernatural.    Of  the  Gods  surely  —  but  of  the 
gods    of  the  Norse  Walhalla   in   some  of  their  strange  outbursts  of 
wild  rage  or  uncouth  playfulness. 


THE  MOUNT  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS. 

16  From  the  crest  of  Fremont  Pass,  and  also  from  Tennessee  Pass, 

can  be  seen  the  Mount  of  the  Holy  Cross.  It  is  a  summit  that 
would  attract  the  eye  anywhere,  its  foot  hidden  in  verdurous  hills, 
guarded  by  knightly  crags  half  buried  in  seething  clouds,  its  helmet 

20  vertical,  frowning,  plumed  with  gleaming  snow. 

'Aye,  every  inch  a  king.' 

The  snow-white  emblem  of  the  Christian  faith  gleams  with  bright 
splendor  against  an  azure  sky.    The  cross  is  formed  by  two  trans- 

24  verse  canons  of  immense  depth  riven  down  and  across  the  summit 
of  the  mountain.  In  these  caiions  lies  eternal  snow.  The  symbol  is 
perfect  in  shape,  and  while  gazing  with  wonder  and  awe  upon  this 
'sign  set  in  the  heavens,'  the  adventurous  wayfarer  at  last  realizes 

28  that  he  has  reached  that  height  'around  whose  summit  splendid 
visions  rise'  and  those  thrilling  lines  of  Keats  come  involuntarily 
to  his  lips: 
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'Then  tt-lt  1  like  some  watcher  ot"  the  skies, 
When  a  new  phmet  swims  into  his  ken  \ 
Or  like  stout  Cortes,  when  with  eagle  eyes 

He  stared  at  the  Paeifie  —  and  all  his  men  « 

Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise  — 
Silent  upon  a  ])eak  in  Daricn.' 

Shining  grandly  out  of  the  pure  ether  and  above  all  turbulence 
ot"  earthly  strife,    it  seems  to  say:   'Humble  thyself,  O  man!     Un-    « 
cover  thy  head,  forget  not  that  as  high  as  gleams  the  splendour  of 
this  ever-living  cross  above  thy  gilded  spires,    so   are  the  thoughts 
of  its  Creator  above  thy  thoughts,  his  Avays  above  thy  ways.' 


YOSEMITE  VALLEY. 

Clambering  over  a  mass  of  trunks  of  trees,  the  Fall,  the  Yose- 
mitc  Fall ,  was  before  us  —  1  cannot  write  more  —  no  adjective 
will  do.  'Two  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet;  mind!' 
says  the  guide.  'I  don't  care/  thought  we,  'it's  the  most  beautiful  ic 
and  Avonderful  water-fall  ever  seen  by  human  eye'  —  a  considerable 
river  Avhich  in  its  first  plunge  comes  sheer  down  1600  feet;  then 
follow  two  more  plunges  over  sheets  of  granite;  and  then  it  is  free, 
and  rushes  past  at  our  feet,  a  joyous  flashing  stream.  —  20 

The  Mariposa  Grove  of  Big  Trees  ^),  so  called  from  its  situation 
in  Mariposa  ('buttei-fly')  county,  occupies  a  tract  of  land,  4  sij.  ^1. 
in  area,  reserved  as  a  State  Park,  and  consists  of  two  distinct  gi'oves, 
^  2  M.  apart.  The  Lower  Grove,  Avhich  Ave  reach  first,  contains  24 
about  100  fine  specimens  of  the  Scquoria  gigantea,  including  the 
'  Grizzly  Giant,'  the  largest  of  all,  with  a  circumference  of  94  ft  and 
a  diameter  of  31  ft.  Its  main  linil),  200  ft  from  the  ground,  is 
6^2  ft  in  diameter.  In  ascending  to  the  Upper  Grove,  which  con-  as 
tains  365  big  trees,  the  road  passes  through  a  tuimel,  10  ft  high 
and  9V2  ft  wide  (at  the  bottom),    cut  directly  through  the  heart  of 


')  Adapted  from  Baedeker's  United  States. 

T  li  e  English  Reader. 
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a  living  Sequoria,  27  ft  in  diameter.    About  10  of  the  trees  exceed 
250  ft  in  height  (highest  272  ft)  and  about  20  trees  have  a  circum- 
ference of  over  60  ft,    three    of  these   being  over  90  ft.     Many  of 
4  the  finest  trees  have  been  marred  and  reduced  in  size  by  fire. 


ASPECTS  FROM  THE  WORLD'S  COLUMBIAIS' 
EXPOSITION. 

The  Site  of  the  World's  Fair.  —  Concerning  the  site  of  the 

8  Columbian  Exposition  no  difference  of  opinion  or  criticism  is  pos- 
sible. Nothing  approaching  it  in  beauty  or  extent  was  ever  offered 
to  any  previous  exposition.  Stretching  2V2  miles  from  the  point 
nearest  the  city  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Jackson  Park,  it  com- 

12  prises  nearly  seven  hundx'ed  acres  of  the  most  delightfully  laid  out 
grounds  and  lakes.  Along  the  entire  front  lies  Lake  Michigan,  the 
loveliest  of  the  Great  Lakes.  In  the  back-ground  semicircle  the 
trees,  the  verdure,    and  bloom  of  the  justly  celebrated  South  Park 

16  system  of  Chicago  known  as  Jackson  Park  and  the  Midway  Plai- 
sance.  This  beautiful  location  is  within  easy  distance  of  the  busi- 
ness portion  of  Chicago,  and  is  accessible  by  means  of  the  most 
complete  transportation    facilities.     Jackson  Park   has  a  frontage  on 

20  Lake  Michigan  of  IV2  miles,  and  contains  600  acres  of  ground. 
This  Midway  Plaisance,  which  forms  the  connecting  link  between 
Jackson  and  Washington  parks,  is  one  mile  long  and  600  feet  wide, 
making  an  additional  area  of  eighty-five  acres. 

24  Approaches.    There  are  five  principal  methods  of  reaching  the 

World's  Fair  Grounds  from  the  central  part  of  the  city:  two  rail- 
ways, the  cable  cars  on  Wabash  Avenue  and  State  Street,  the  elec- 
tric cars  of  the  Elevated  Road,  and  the  steam-boats  on  Lake  Michigan. 

2s  A  sixth  route  for  the  leisurely  and  luxurious  is  to  be  found  by 
driving  to  the  park  by  way  of  the  magnificent  Michigan  Avenue 
Boulevard. 

Driving   to    the    Fair.    —   The   Michigan    Avenue  Boulevard 
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forms  a  mo.st  attractive  routt.*  io  tlif  I'aii-.  and  tin-  Hiie.st  stm-t  in 
the  world  (as  Max  O'Reill  styled  it)  is  w.-H  wortli  traversing'  for 
those  who  jiave  the  time  anil  eaii  atiord  thf  cairia^ie-hire.  At 
numerous  livery-stables  well-appointed  earria;;:<'s  can  hi-  sfcurt'<l  at  4 
reasonable  rates,  and  a  line  of  handsome  four-horse  coaches  rutiJ* 
regularly  between  the  city  and  the  Exposition  grounds.  The  boule- 
vard is  bordered  by  the  houses  of  Chicago's  wealthiest  citizens, 
and    the  route    is  fully  dcscribiMl   in   the  various  guides  to  the  citv.    h 

The  luxurious  route  to  the  Fair  is  that  selected  In'  the  Columl)ia 
Coach    Comi)any,    embracing    the    choicest   section    of  the    Chicago 
boulevard  system.    Leaving  the  hotels,  the  route  loads  down  Michigan 
Boulevard    to    Oakwood   Boulevard,    thence   Ijy   way   of  Grand  and  12 
Drexel    boulevards    to    ^^'ashington    and   Jackson    jiarks.     The  wdl- 
sprinkled  and  dustless  roads  traversed  are  devoted  entirely  to  plea- 
sure-driving,   and    present    an    ever-changing    scene    of   life,    which 
might   be  characterized    as  the  holiday  side  of  Chicago.     For  miles  le 
on    either   side    stand    the    palatial    residences    of  wealthy    citizens, 
while  the  magnificent   grounds    encircling    these    ideal   homes  afford 
a  refreshing   glimpse  of  the    pleasures    of  urban  life.     The  coaches 
designed   for   this  line   combine    all    the    advantages    of  the  modern  20 
landau    with   those    of  the   old-time    '"Tally ho",    in    supplying    each 
passenger  with  an  outside  seat  and  an  unobstructed  view. 

The  drivers  are  old-time  whips,   who  have  been  historic  actors 
in    the   principal    events    of  which  the  history  of  the  West  is  made  21 
up.     The    overland    route   to    the    Pacific    has    been  their  stamping- 
ground,   and    those  who  have  guided  their  six-in-hands  through  the 
tortuous    ravines   and    defiles    of  the   Rockies  will  have  but  a  vaca- 
tion   in    making    the    trij)    up  and  down  the  boulevards  of  Chicago,  is 
Here   are  drivers    who,    to  carry  out  the  boasts  of  these  men,  who 
scheduled   ten   miles    an  hour  between  the  jMissouri  River  and  San 
Francisco,  can  drive  a  four  or  six  horse  coach  through  places  where 
the  Eastern  driver  couUl  not  lead  the  animals  by   their  halters.    As  32 
nearly   as   may    be    in  this  sybaritic  age,    the  passenger  will  realize 
what  a  trip  across  "the  plains'*  used  to  be  in  the  palmy  days  wlieu 
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old  Ben  Holliclay,  of  Platte  County,  Mo.,  was  the  autocrat  of  all 
first-class  travel  between  ocean  and  ocean;  a  journey  which  may 
now  be    made   in   a    gorgeous   Pullman    car   equipped   with   every 

4  luxury.  The  well-matched  coach-horses  will  make  the  spin  in  any 
case  in  easy  time,  as  relays  will  lighten  the  journey.  The  delights 
of  the  journey  will  far  excel  any  possible  written  description.  The 
fare   has    been  fixed   at   an  amount  which  will  insure  an  exclusive 

8  and  select  patronage.  Crowding  will  not  be  permitted,  and  the 
journey  either  way  will  be  one  of  comfort — restful  at  night,  exhilarat- 
ing in  the  moi'ning. 

Schedule    time    will    be    made,   leaving   at   short   intervals   the 

12  hotels  in  the  heart  of  the  city  from  7.30  a.  m.  through  the  day. 
The  booking  office  is  located  at  14  Jackson  Street,  in  the  Leland 
Hotel,  where  all  definite  information  may  be  obtained.  —  — 

There  now  rises  before  the  visitor  a  steep  rocky  slope,  whereon, 

16  possibly  in  realization  of  Freiligrath's  and  Lord  Houghton's  poetic 
prophecies,  the  palm  tree  no  longer  "dreameth  of  the  pine",  but 
stands  in  close  proximity  to  its  once  ocean-separated  affinity.  At 
the  summit  stands  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  Convent  of  Santa 

20  Maria  de  la  Ral)i(la  (Saint  Mary  of  the  Frontier),  where  Columbus 
found  shelter  in  time  of  trouble  and  'begged  a  pittance  for  his  child.' 
Here  he  developed  his  theory  of  a  western  passage  to  the  Indies. 
The    building    is    more   closely   connected  with    Columbus   and    his 

24  great  work  than  any  other.  It  cost  ^  50,000,  contains  priceless 
relics  of  the  great  discoverer,  and  is  guarded  night  and  day  by 
United  States  troops.  The  reproduction  and  the  collection  of  rare 
relics   of  the   Noah   of  our  nation  are  in  more  than  a  measure  due 

28  to  the  indefatigable  perseverance  of  the  Hon.  William  Eleroy  Curtis 
of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  who  traversed  the  whole  of 
Europe  searching  for  traces  of  the  great  Genoese  admiral  and  pro- 
curing relics,  maps,  etc.,  for  exhibition  here.    Mr.  Curtis  writes: 

32  A   few   miles   north   of   Cadiz,    on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Spain, 

about  half-way  between  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the  boundary 
of  Portugal,    on    the    summit   of  a  low  headland  between  the  Tinto 
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and  Odicl  rivers,  which  meet  at  its  base,  tliree  miles  from  the  sea 
stands  a  picturescjue  and  solitary  monastery,  which  tradition  says 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  the  Kmi)eror  Trajan,  in  the  seeond  cen- 
tury, and  which  we  know  was  rccon.structfd  in  tini  flcvcntii  during;  4 
the  jMoorish  occupation  of  Spain,  and  used  for  a  t"iirtn'>>.  They 
call  it  La  Rabida,  which,  accordinj^  to  the  best  authoriti<?s,  si;j^nitie8 
an  outpost  on  the  frontier.  When  the  Mohammedans  were  driven 
from  Andalusia  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Franciscan  8 
monks,  who  remodeled  it  again  and  rcchristened  it  'Santa  Maria 
de  la  Kabida,'   or  the  Monastery  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Frontier. 

Tiiree   miles   above  La  Kabida,  on  the  Rio  Tinto,  bounded  on 
the  one  side  by  that  sluggish  stream  and  on  the  other  by  rich  pas-  12 
tares    and    glowing    vineyards,    lies    the    little    village    of  Palos    de 
Moguer,  once  a  flourishing  connncrcial  city,  but  now  a  lom-ly  handct 
of  a  few  fishermen    and    f:\rmers.     Its  decadence  began  when  a  bar 
formed   at    the    mouth    of  the   river   and   forbade   the   approach  of  le 
vessels.     The   water  is   so  low   that  wdiere  fleets  used  to  float,  sea- 
grass   and   rushes   are   now   growing,   and  none  but  the  smallest  of 
fishing-craft   can    reach  the  town  from  the  ocean.     But  at  this  i)ort 
■was    organized    and    equipped    the    expedition    that   discovered   the  20 
New   World,    and   from   its   docks   on  the  3d  of  August,  1492,  Co- 
lumbus set  sail  with  his  three  ships.   The  ruins  of  the  house  of  the 
Pinzons,  who  furnished  one  of  the  vessels  and  commanded  two,  are 
still    pointed    out,    and    the    descendants  of  their  family  still  are,  as  24 
they  have  been  for  four  centuries,  the  leading  citizens  of  that  region. 
A    Moorish    mosque,    which    was    converted    into    the    Church    of 
St.  George,  still  stands  on  the  hill,  just  outside  the  village,  just  as 
it  did  when  the  alcalde  in  May,  1492,  read  from  its  pulpit  the  pro-  as 
clamation  of  the  sovereigns  commanding  the  people  of  Palos  to  t\ir- 
nish   two    ships    for  the   use   of  Columbus.     Above  the  altar  is  the 
image  of  St.  George  and  the  dragon,  just  as  Columbus  saw  it;  and 
on  the  records    of  the  parish  arc  the  names  of  the  sailors  who  ac-  az 
companied  him  and  received  communion  the  morning  of  their  depar- 
ture.    There   also   is    the    miracle-working    image    of  the    Virgin  of 
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La  Rabida,  one  of  tlic  most  famous  eftigies  in  Europe,  to  which 
they  offered  vows. 

It  is    not   certain   when   Columbus  first  appeared  at  Palos  and 

4  the  Monastery  of  La  Rabida.  Some  authorities  assert  that  he  came 
there  direct  from  Portugal  in  1484  on  his  way  to  Moguer,  where 
he  intended  to  leave  little  Diego,  then  nine  years  old,  witli  his 
wife's  relatives,  and  obtain  from  them  means  to  pay  his  way  to  the 
8  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  submit  his  plans  for  a  voyage 
across  the  western  ocean  to  the  strange  lands  that  Marco  Polo  had 
described.  Others  insist  that  he  did  not  visit  Palos  until  two  yeara 
later,    after   his    propositions   had    been   rejected  by    the   sovereigns^ 

12  and  when  he  was  leaving  Spain  for  Genoa  or  Venice. 

At  any  rate,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  Aveary,  hungry,  and  penni- 
less, Columbus  approached  the  monastery  one  evening  and  asked 
for  food   and    water  for   himself  and  child.     He  was  given  refresh- 

16  ments  and  shelter  by  the  hospitable  prior,  who  immediately  became 
interested  in  his  plans  and  theories,  and  from  that  date  La  Rabida 
was  his  asylum  until  he  started  on  the  most  memorable  voyage  that 
was    ever   undertaken    by   man.     Here,    too,    he    received    a  joyous 

20  welcome  when  he  returned  in  triumph  from  the  newly  discovered 
world,  and  the  good  monks,  who  had  been  his  steadfast  friends^ 
sang  a  Tc  Deuui  of  thanksgiving  with  a  fervour  that  was  never  sur- 
passed in  human  worship. 

24  Thus  was  La  Rabida,  as  a  famous  writer  has  said,  ''the  corner- 

stone of  American  history",  and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  decided  that  no  more  appropriate 
building  could  be  erected  for  the  shelter  of  the  historical  collection 

28  and  the  relics  of  Columbus  than  a  fac-simile  reproduction  of  this- 
ancient  and  picturesque  monastery.  The  work  was  intrusted  to- 
Mr.  H.  D.  Ives,  of  the  firm  of  McKim,  Meade  &  White,  New  York,, 
who   made   the   plans   from   drawings  and  photographs   secured  by 

32  Mr.  Curtis  in  Spain,  and  superintended  the  work  of  construction. 

The  collection  consists  of  all  the  existing  relics  of  Columbus, 
including  the  original  of  the  contract  with  the  sovereigns  of  Spain, 
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under  wliicli  tlic  voyage  was  made,    the  eoniniistiion   tliey  gave  him 
as  "Admiral  of  the  Ocean  iSeas,"  his  correspondence  witli  them,  and 
many  other  priceless  historical  papers  relating  to  the  discovery  and 
early  settlement  oi"  Anu-rica.   which   an-  loaned   I'm-  exhihition   hy  th--     i 
government  of  Spain  and  the  descendants  of  Columbus.     There  are 
also    original    coi)ios   of   the    tirst   publications    concerning   the  New 
'  World,  and  a  large  number  of  equally  interesting  books,  maps,  and 
manuscripts  borrowed  from  the  archives,  of  the  Vatican,  the  national    s 
libraries  of  England,    France,    and  Spain,    and  private  culjec-tors  in 
Europe   and   America.      One  of  the  anchors  and  a  cannon  used  by 
Columbus  on  his  flagship  the  "Santa  Maria"  were  secured,  and  all 
the  ruins  that  remain  of  Isabella,    the  first  town  established  in  the  12 
New  World,  were  brought  from  the  Island  of  Santo  Domingo  by  a 
United  States  man-of-war.     There    is    also    the    original   of  the  first 
church-bell  that  ever  rang  in  America,  which  was  presented  to  the 
people  of  Isabella  by  King  Ferdinand,  and  many  other  interesting  ].-, 
relics. 

]Mr.  Frederick  A.  Ober,    the  well-known  author  and  naturalist, 
was  sent  to  the  West  Indies  in  the  spring  of  1891,  under  the  direction 
of  William  E.  Curtis,  chief  of  the  Latin- American  Department,  with  20 
instructions  to  follow  the  track  of  Columbus  and  obtain  photographs 
and  relics  of  all  the  places   on    the  American  continent  which  were 
visited   by    him    or  identified  with  his    career.     The  work  was  well 
done,  and  the  results  of  Mr.  Ober's  industry   appear  in  a  series  of  24 
most  interesting  souvenirs  and  photographs  which  were  enlarged  by 
mechanical  process.    To  these  have  been  added  views  of  every  place 
and  building  in  Europe  identified  with  Columbus,    and  the  original 
or   a   copy    of  every  picture  of  artistic  merit  or  historical  value  in  28 
the    entire   world    in    which  he  appears  as  a  figure.     Thus  the  Ijt'e- 
history    of  Columbus    is   given    in    a  series  of  pictures  and  objects,, 
from  the  several  places  that  dispute  the  honour  of  his  birth  to  the 
two  which  claim  possession  of  his  bones.  32 

To  these  has  been  added  a  collection  that  includes  the  original, 
or  a  copy,  of  every  portrait  of  Columbus  that  was  ever  painted  or 
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engraven^  eighty  in  number,  and  a  model  or  a  photograph  of  every 
monument  or  statue  that  was  ever  erected  to  his  memory. 

Near  by  the  convent  are  moored  the  Caravels  of  Columl)lls, 
4  as  to  which  Mr.  Curtis  writes : 

"The  three  caravels  which  composed  the  fleet  of  Columbus,  the 
'Santa  Maria,'  'Pinta/  and  'Nina,'  were  reproduced  in  the  navy- 
yards  of  Cadiz  and  Barcelona,  Spain,  upon  plans  prepared  by  a 
8  commission  of  naval  architects  and  archaeologists,  appointed  by  the 
government  of  Spain.  This  commission  spent  six  months  in  study 
and  investigation  in  order  to  make  their  models  as  exact  as  possible. 
The   'Santa  Maria'    was   built  at   the   expense   of  the  Spanish  gov- 

12  ernment,  and  the  'Niiia'  and  'Pinta'  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States,  an  appropriation  having  been  secured  for  that  purpose  by 
William  E.  Curtis,  chief  of  the  Latin -American  Department,  who 
suggested  the  reproduction  of  the  famous  little  fleet,  and  had  general 

16  direction  of  the  enterprise.  Lieut.  W.  McCarty  Little,  U.  S.  N.,  had 
immediate  charge  of  the  work,  having  been  detailed  as  naval  attache 
of  the  United  States  legation  at  Madrid  for  that  purpose. 

"The  ships  made  their  first  public  appearance  at  Huelva,  Spain, 

20  during  the  Columbus  festivities  there  from  October  10  to  October 
14,  1892,  and  went  down  the  bay  to  meet  the  Queen  of  Spain  as 
she  approached  the  city  from  Cadiz  on  the  royal  yacht.  They  were 
the   most   novel   and    interesting   features   of  that   celebration.     On 

24  February  18,  1893,  the  little  fleet  started  from  Cadiz  for  America. 
The  'Santa  Maria'  was  under  command  of  Captain  Concas  of  the 
Spanish  navy,  and  convoyed  by  a  Spanish  man-of-war.  The  'Nina' 
was  commanded  by  Lieut.  J.  C.  Colwell  of  the  United  States  Navy, 

28  and  convoyed  by  the  United  States  cruiser  'Newark'.  The  'Pinta' 
was  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Howard,  U.  S.  N.;  and  convoyed  by 
the  United  States  cruiser  'Bennington'.  They  had  a  safe  but  not 
a  very  comfortable  passage,  and  arrived  at  Havana  about  the  middle 

32  of  March,  where  the  two  smaller  caravels  were  delivered  to  the 
Spanish  authorities,  to  be  manned  and  used  by  them  during  the 
naval   reviews    at   Norfolk  and  New  York,    and   to   fly   the  flag  of 
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Castile  and  Leon,  under  wlucli  Colimilnis  .sailed.  This  was  accord- 
ing to  the  original  programme,  which  jjrovidcd  that  the  three 
caravels  should  afterward  be  taken  to  Chicago  as  a  part  of  the 
Spanish  exhibit,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  Exposition  he  j»rt'-  •• 
sented  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  remain  permanently 
in  this  country".  —  — 

In  South  Pond  is  moored  an  exact  copy  of  the  famous  Vikiiif; 
ship   discovered   in  a  burial-mound  at  Gokstad,    in  Norway,    1880.    s 
It  was  in  a  vessel    like    this    that  Lief,    the    son    of  Erik    tli<'  Red, 
discovered  Vinland,  Markland,  and  Helleland  on  the  coast  of  Massa- 
chusetts, years  before  Columbus  sailed. 

The  vessel  was  reproduced  under  the  direction  of  Capt.    ^lagnus  12 
Andersen    (who   sailed  it   from  the  coast  of  Norway),    was  brought 
through  the  lakes,  and  is  exhibited  in  conjunction  witli  the  fleet  of 
(^olumbus. 

The   prow   is   adorned   by   a  colossal  superbly  carved  dragon's  10 
head,  and  the  stern  with  an  equally  handsome  dragon's  tail.     Both 
these   ornaments   are  finished    in   burnished  gold.     Around  the  out- 
side of  the  bulwarks  are  rows  of  embellished  shields  of  great  beauty, 
and  almost  amidships  rises  a  roofing  painted  in  red  and  white  stripes.  20 
This    served   the  brave  Vikings   against  Avind    and  wave.      Astern 
stands  a  massive  'highseat'  for  the  chief,    or  'jarl'.     This  chair,  or 
rather  throne,  is  covered  with  carved  Runic  inscriptions  in  old  Norse 
style.     The  vessel  is  open,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  deck  fore  2* 
and  aft.     There  are  two  watertight    compartments,    where   the  men 
on  watch    can    take    refuge    during  rough  weather.      The  rigging  is 
very  simple;  one  mast,   which  can  be  taken  down,    and  one  yard; 
that  is  all.     But  the  vessel  is  not  altogether  dependent  on  this  sail,  23 
During   the    calm  the  doughty  Vikings  can  seize  their  mighty  oars 
after  the  fashion  of  their  ancestors.     On  each  side,  below  the  shields, 
are  sixteen  holes  for  oars,  and  along  the  inside  are  benches  for  the 
rowers.    The  rudder  is,  after  the  custom  of  the  old  sea-kings,  carried  32 
on  the  right  side   of  the  vessel. 

The  'Viking'    presents    a   festal   and    unicjuc  appearance.     It  is 
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seventy -six  feet  in  length  and  rather  broad  for  its  length.  The 
numerous  shields  painted  in  yellow  and  black,  and  the  magnificent 
dragon's  head  in  burnished  gold,    form  a  most  striking  and  artistic 

4  effect.  — 

The  Ferris  Wheel.  This  is  a  novelty  in  amusement  structures. 
It  is  built  entirely  of  steel,  somewhat  resembling  a  huge  bicycle 
wheel   hung  between   two  towers.     Between  the  outer  rims  of  this 

8  gigantic  wheel-frame  are  suspended  thirty-six  passenger  coaches^ 
balanced  upon  great  steel  trunnion  pins.  In  an  interview,  Mr.  G.  W.  G. 
Ferris,  the  inventor  and  architect  of  this  big  toy,  tells  of  the  in- 
ception of  the  great  Avheel: 

12  ''We  used  to  have  a  Saturday  afternoon  club,  chiefly  engineers 

at  the  World's  Fair,  It  was  at  one  of  these  dinners,  down  in  a 
Chicago  chop-house,  that  I  hit  on  the  idea,  I  remember  remarking 
that  I  would   build   a   wheel,    a   monster.     I   got    some   paper   and 

id  began  sketching  it  out  .  .  .  Before  the  dinner  was  over  I  had 
sketched  out  almost  the  entire  detail,  and  my  plan  has  never  varied 
an  item  from  that  day.  The  wheel  stands  in  the  Plaisance  at  this 
moment  as  it  stood  before  me  then." 

20  Given   the   circumstances,    in   no    other   country  than   America 

would  the  wheel  have  ever  been  built.  It  took  three  years  to  com- 
plete the  Eiffel  Tower.  Even  here  it  took  two  years  to  build  the 
St.   Louis   Bridge.     Both    were    comparatively    simple    work.      The 

24  builder  of  the  Ferris  wheel  had  not  only  to  construct  a  work  equal- 
ling these,  but  in  such  a  way  that  it  wovild  move,  and,  moreover, 
move  perfectly  —  a  far  greater  problem. 

On  December  28th  every  scrap  of  iron   and   steel  used  in  the 

28  wheel  was  'pig'.  On  June  21st,  less  than  six  months  later,  2,200 
tons  of  this  'pig,'  converted  into  a  revolving  mechanism  as  perfect 
as  the  pinion-wheel  of  an  Elgin  watch,  began  to  turn  on  its  70-ton 
axis,  and  has  been  turning,  without  let  or  hindrance,  without  creak 

3  2  or  crack,  ever  since  .  .  , 

It  took  excavations  thirty-rive  feet  below  the  surface  and  through 
twenty  feet   of  quicksand  and  water   to    obtain  a   suitable  footing. 


13 


The  towers,  cij;,lit  in  number,  are  twenty  t'cet  s(|u;ire  and  tliirty-livo 
feet  high,  of  sohM  cement.  To  keep  tliis  cement  from  freezing,  live 
.steam  was  used.  l>iiried  in  the  concrete  are  massive  steel  bars, 
and    to    them    are    bolted    the    sti'cl    towers  which    rise  one  hundred    * 

and  forty  feet  in   the  air,  supjjorting  th(^  wl I.    To  to].j)|e  over  the 

wheel  it  woidd  be  necessary  to  uproot  these  cement  towers. 


It  is  not  easy  for  the  mind  to  grasp  the  stupendous  nature  ot 
this  undertaking.  The  wheel  itself  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  s 
diameter;  at  its  highest  point  it  is  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet 
above  the  earth.  That  is  to  say,  if  Bunker  Hill  monument  were 
used  as  a  yardstick  to  measure  it,  the  towering  monolith  would  fall 
short  tifty  feet.  The  obelisk  of  Luxor  or  Trajan's  pillar,  at  Rome,  u 
would  not  be  long  enough  to  serve  for  a  radial  spoke. 

Then,  again,    as    to  its  enormous  weight.     The  Niagara   canti- 
lever, just   below  the   Falls,    was    looked   upon    as    an    engineering 
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wonder  when  it  was  built.  Its  construction  required  three  years. 
The  Ferris  wheel  was  built  in  five  months,  and  its  weight  is  four 
times  that  of  the  Niagara  bridge.  It  has  thirty-six  cars ,  and  in 
4  these  two  regiments  of  soldiery  could  be  seated  and  swept  with  an 
almost  imperceptible  motion  high  above  the  White  Wonder. 

The  sensation  is  delightful.  Of  course  you  expect  to  be  dizzy, 
sea-sick ,  disturbed  by  the  motion  of  the  cars.  And  you  are  dis- 
8  appointed.  As  the  wheel  stops  and  you  enter  the  cars,  you  treat 
yourself  to  an  anticipatory  shudder.  The  door  closes,  the  clank, 
clank  of  the  immense  link  chain  as  it  falls  over  the  sprocket  wheels 
begins  again.    Doubtless  the  car  will  start  shortly.    It  seems  a  long 

12  time  about  it,  however.  You  look  out;  the  Midway  Plaisance,  with 
its  strange  medley,  is  sinking  below  you.  Soon  it  is  far  beneath. 
In  front,  the  towers  and  long,  gleaming  pavilions  of  the  White  City 
are  lifted  into  view.    Then,  slowly,  with  that  subtle,  growing  sense, 

16  such  as  you  experience  as  you  stand  before  the  canvas  of  a  Master, 
the  whole  majestic  panorama  is  unrolled  before  you.  Suddenly 
there  is  an  almost  imperceptible  thrill,  some  one  announces  that 
the  wheel  has  stopped,  and  as  you  look  below,  you  become  aware 

20  that  you  have  been  lifted  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  the  air. 

The  Ferris  wheel  was  begun  and  completed  within  six  months. 
It  was  constructed  in  sections,  shipped  to  Chicago  and  put  together 
there.     Not  a  rod,  joint  or  bar  was  defective;  the  whole  was  joined 

24  together  with  an  ease  and  rapidity  that  astonished  even  our  own 
engineers.  When  it  was  complete,  it  was  perfect  to  the  last  detail, 
and  it  has  never  required  an  hour  of  repairs.  The  Eiffel  Tower 
was  three  years   in   building,    and   its    imperfections  were   not  sur- 

28  mounted  Avhile  the  exposition  lasted.    — 

Buffalo  Bill's  world- renowned  'Wild  West  Show'  occupies  fifty 
acres  between  Sixty-second  and  Sixty-third  streets,  close  to  the  Ex- 
position entrances  on  those  streets.    It  is  an  easily  accessible  location, 

32  being  reached  by  cable,  electric,  elevated,  and  steam  cars.  Colonel 
Cody  has  outdone  himself  in  his  efforts  to  make  the  exhibition 
outshine  all  its  previous  successes.      England,  Italy,  France,  Spain, 


Au.stria,    and    many  other    eountrie.s   have  been  visited  liy  liim  ami 
eoiuiuered,    l)ut  he  feels  tliat  success  is  not  complete  until  Chicago 
is    sul)ducil.     The    covered    ;;rauil-stand    lias    a    seating   capacity    of 
18,000,   and    the    open  arena  covers  seven   acres,    which  is  not  too    4 
large  an  area  -wlien  it  is  remembered  that  450  persons  take  part  in 
the  performance.     Gauchos  from  South  America,   Indians  from  tlie 
Far  West,  Cossacks  from  darkest  Asia,   and  Cowboys  from  Texas 
combine  in  friendly  rivahy  to  make  a  show  of  uniiiuc  interest  and    9 
unending  variety.     Feats  of  horsemanship,    miraculous    skill    in  the 
use  of  tire-arms,  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death ,  civilization  and 
barbarism  in  kaleidoscopic  intermixture,  viewed  from  a  comfortable 
seat,  will  prove  to  the  World's  Fair  visitor,  as  they  have  to  princes  13 
and  peasants  in  tar-off  lands,  sources  of  unbounded  diversion. 


A  AISIT  TO  CLOCKLAyi)  IX  1884. 

Ascending  the  Naugatuck  valley  for  a  few  miles,    we   reached 
Waterbury,  a  town  of  twenty  thousand    inhabitants  and  the  capital  10 
of  Clockland,  Avhere,   within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles,  more   clocks 
are  made  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Fifty  years  ago,    a  clock   was   an   heirloom,    even  in  well-to-do 
American  families,    but   scarcely  any  home   is   Avithout  one   to-day,  20 
and  this  change  has  been  brought  about  by  the  skill  and  enterprise 
of  the  Connecticut   man.      Towards  the   close   of  the   last    century 
Eli  Terry  established  himself  in  the  town  of  Plymouth,  Connecticut, 
and  began  making  wooden  clocks.     The  teeth   of  the   wheels   were  2* 
first  described   by  a  pair   of  compasses   and    then   cut   out   with   a 
handsaw^,  while,    aside  from  a  few  pivots  and  fastenings,    there  was 
not  a  piece  of  metal  in  the  old  Yankee  clocks.     For  a  good   many 
years,    Terry  sold  his  clock  movements  for  five  pounds  apiece   and  2s 
these  were  cased  by  the  local  joiner  whenever  the  farmer  or  trader 
brought    one    home   to    his    family    and    village.      That    is    why    the 
upright    clocks    of  a   hundred   years    ago   have    so    much    character 
about  them  and  the  true  reason  of  their  popidarity  among   persons  32 
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of  good  taste.  In  1807,  Teny  commenced  making  wooden  clocks 
by  machinery  and,  about  the  same  time,  Riley  Whiting,  another 
Connecticut  man,  started  a  wooden-clock  factory  at  Winsted,  a  few 

4  miles  from  Waterbury.  He  introduced  a  great  many  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  and  finally  became  the  most  important  clock- 
maker  of  his  day  in  America. 

Meanwhile,     competition    had    already    reduced   the    price    of 

8  wooden  movements  from  five  pounds  to  twenty  shillings,  when  the 
introduction  of  a  clock  made  entirely  of  brass  suddenly  revolutioniz- 
ed dockland. 

The  Waterbury  Clock  Company's  factory  is  a  veritable  palace 

12  of  industry.  The  building  is  dignified,  if  not  handsome,  in  appea- 
rance and,  as  usual  in  America,  specially  designed  for  the  purpose 
to  which  it  is  applied.  It  is  spacious  enough  for  the  future  exten- 
sion   of  business,    convenient   for   work   and    comfortable   in  all  its 

16  arrangements,  both  for  master  and  man. 

The  New  England  manufacturer  has  no  notion  of  spending  the 
greater  part  of  his  day  in  a  dirty,  ill-furnished,  ill-ventilated  room, 
or,  indeed,  of  asking  his  book-keepers  to  do  so.     On   the  contrary, 

20  he  houses  his  staff  in  large,  handsome  rooms,  fitted  with  many 
clever  devices  for  fc\cilitating  work,  from  among  which  the  tele- 
phone is  never  absent.  Most  of  his  clerks  are  girls,  who  also 
conduct   the   correspondence,    using   the   type-writer   almost   univer- 

24  sally  for  this  purpose.  The  offices  are  kept  scrupulously  neat  and 
clean  and  their  occupants  are  distinguished  by  an  air  of  briskness 
very  different  to  that  which  characterizes  their  duller  brethren  of 
the  desk  in   England.     The   Avorkshops,   again,    are   so   comfortable^ 

28  and  the  operatives  so  like  the  masters  in  ideas  and  manners,  that 
an  Englishman  is  altogether,  but  very  agreeably,  surprised  on  his 
first  introduction  to  a  Yankee  factory. 

Having    passed   through   the    cheerful    offices    and   admired  the 

32  trim  girl-clerks,  our  attention  is  pointedly  drawn  to  a  new  system 
of  fire-prevention,  now  coming  into  use  throughout  manufacturing 
New  England.    These  mountain  towns  are  well  supplied  with  water, 
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Avliosu  prcs-siirc;  i.s  high  and  .supply  constant.  A  network  of  pijx.-.s. 
in  connection  Avith  the  town  mains,  is  Hxt.'rl  to  everv  ceihng  in  the 
factory,  the  pipes  tlu'inselves  bring  t'iirni>h<'il  with  'sprinklers'  or 
roses,  each  of  which  coiuniands  a  space  ot'  aljoiit  ten  t'eet  souare.  * 
The  plugs  are  closed  by  fusible  metal,  which  melts  at  a  temperature 
of  a  lumdred  and  fifty  degrees,  giving  vent,  in  case  of  danger,  to 
•  a  rush  of  water  sufficient  to  extinguisli  any  incipient  fire.  As  a 
concurrent  effect  of  any  one  of  these  plugs  melting,  an  alarm-bell  h 
is  set  violently  ringing,  the  whole  arrangement  being  perfectly 
automatic  and  always  ready  for  action. 

If  the  Waterbury  Clock  Company's  factory  is  jjroperly  called 
a  palace  of  industry,  I  want  a  new  name  to  characterize  tliat  of  12 
the  ^^'aterbury  Watch  Comi)any.  The  building  itself  looks  like  a 
fine  town  hall  or  museum  and  we ,  indeed ,  entered  its  handsome 
vestibule,  doubtful  whether  we  had  not  mistaken  some  public  insti- 
tution for  a  manufactory.  But  we  were  soon  reassured  on  this  in 
point  by  the  manager,  Mr.  Lock,  who  responded  to  our  letters  of 
inti'oduction  with   customary  American  kindness. 

The    cheapest   Waltham   watch ,    constructed    of  more    than    a 
hundred  and  sixty  pieces,  costs  a  great  deal  more  than  three  dollars,  20 
and    the   first    thing   therefore    required   to    carry    out    the  proposed 
programme   was   a   good   timekeeper,    no    toy,    which   should  have 
fewer  pieces  in  it  than  any  existing  watch. 

There  came,    one  day,  a  Massachusetts  watch-repairer  into  the  24 
Centennial  Exhibition,  with  a  steamengine  in  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
which,  although  a  thimble  covered  it,  had  a  boiler,  cylinder,  piston, 
valves,   governor,    crank    and  crank  shaft,    and  would  work.     The 
maker,    Mr.  Buck,    placed    it    side   by    side    with   the  great  Corliss  as 
engine,    which    was   one    of  the  wonders    of  the  Piiiladolpliia  show 
and,  thus  juxtaposed,  these  representatives  of  dignity  and  impudence 
remained  throughout  the  exhibition.    Mr.  Charles  Benedict,  a  partner 
in    one    of  the  largest  brass-mills  on  the  Naugatuik  and  one  of  the  32 
promoters  of  the  cheap  watch  scheme,  saw  it,  and,   presently,  asked 
^Ir.  Buck  to  design  the  three-dollar  watch  of  the  future.     He  under- 
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took  the  commission,  and,  at  first,  failed.  But  a  Yankee  inventor 
follows  a  mechanical  trail  with  the  perseverance  of  an  Indian  and, 
within  a  year,  the  watch-hunter  had  made  a  practical  time-piece, 
4  having  only  fifty-eight  pieces  in  it,  all  told.  He  took  it  to  Mr. 
Benedict,  who  tested  it  in  every  possible  way  and  the  watch  stood 
the  tests. 

Preparations  Avere  at   once   commenced   to  make  it  on  a  large 
8  scale.     A  factory,  designed  by  Hartwell,  the  architect  of  Waltham, 
was  erected,  and  two  years  were  spent  in  filling  it  with  the  necess- 
ary tools  and  machinery.     Although  the  watch  was  to  be  cheap,  it 
did  not  follow  that  the  plant  for  producing  it  should  be  cheap  also, 

12  and  so  it  happened  that,  when  the  building  was  finished  and 
furnished,  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars  had  been  expended. 
Manufacturing  operations  were  commenced  in  May,  1881,  and  since 
that  date  the  Waterbury  Watch,'  as  it  was  called,  has  been  steadily 

16  produced  at  the  rate  of  six  hundred  a  day,  or  one  per  minute. 

All  the  parts  of  this  watch  are  interchangeable.  If  you  had  a 
pint  each  of  wheels,  pinions,  springs  and  pivots,  you  could  put  any 
of  them   together   and   the  watch   so  produced  would  go  and  keep 

20  time.  That  is  because  each  piece  is  made  by  automatic  machinery, 
which  cannot  make  errors  as  the  hand  can.  But  if  you  took  twenty 
Swiss  watches  to  pieces  and  shuffled  up  their  parts,  you  would 
spoil  twenty  watches,    and  not  be  able  to  make  one  that  would  go 

24  without  fitting. 

Having  told  us  all  this  and  much  more,  Mr.  Lock  put  us  in 
charge  of  a  guide  and  we  made  a  circuit  of  the  workshops.  These 
might  more  appropriately  be  called  saloons,  so  sightly  are  they  and 

28  so  beautifully  fitted  with  every  appliance  for  comfort  and  con- 
venience. Entering  at  the  operatives'  door,  we  came,  first,  upon 
the  dressing-room,  where  each  workman  has  his  ticketed  hooks  for 
coat  and  hat,    his  own  ticketed  towel,   while  the  common  lavatory 

32  is  equal  to  that  of  an  English  club.  The  girls'  toilet-room  is  quite 
dainty  in  its  arrangements,  a  separate  supply  of  water,  for  instance, 
and   separate   vessels   for   face   and    hand   washing   being  provided. 
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The  most  exact  neatness  and  scrupulous  cleanliness  arc  ensured,  by 
the  appointment  of  a  special  attendant  to  this  usually  nrf,'l<-ct<-d 
department. 

This  factory  cost,  as  we  have  seen,  ahout  iialf  a  inillion  t)\'  t 
dollars,  employs  three  hundred  hands  and  turns  out  six  hundred 
watches  a  day.  These  sell  for  two  dollars  forty-three  cents  a  piece, 
and  if  any  one  should  ask  Mr.  Lock,  'Why  not  for  an  even  two- 
fifty'?'  he  might  perhaps  answer,  as  once  before,  to  such  aii  in-  g 
quirer,  'Don't  you  know?  Three  cents  is  the  cost  of  the  watch, 
the  p'ofd  is  an  even  two-forty.' 

A   few   moments  before   six  o'clock,    we  stationed  ourselves  at 
the   factory   door   to   watch  the   issuing   operatives.     Of  these,    the  12 
greater  number  are  girls,  but,    girl  or  man,    almost  every  one  had 
a    smile  and  a  nod  for  the  manager,    a  smile  and  nod  which  were 
charming   because   of  their   eloquence    as   to    the    relations  between 
employer  and  employed.     Of  one,  Mr.  Lock  would  say,   'He  is  our  lo 
librarian;'    of  another,    'He  teaches  in  my  Sunday  school;'    of  this 
girl,   'She  is  the  best  singer  in  our  church  choir;'    of  that,   'She  is 
my  wife's  right  hand  at  a  bee.'     If  there  is  military  discipline  inside 
the  works,    there  is  both  friendship  and  equality  between  employer  20 
and  employed  without  its  walls. 


THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION. 

The  British  Empire  is  governed  by  a  constitutional  or  limited 
monarchy.  The  head  of  the  state  is  the  sovereign,  either  a  king  2*, 
or  a  queen,  in  whose  name  all  acts  of  government  are  carried  out. 
The  legislature  consists  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  House 
of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  former  sit  the  peers 
or  heads  of  the  noble  families  of  Great  Britain.  For  it  is  only  the  28 
eldest  male  member  of  such  a  family  who  is  really  a  lord,  by  way 
of  courtesy,  however,  the  eldest  son  is  often  given  his  father's 
second  title.  The  degrees  of  nobility  are  duke,  marquis,  earl, 
viscount,  baron.  ■* 

The  English  Reader.  ^ 
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The  House  of  Commons  is  composed  of  640  members,   elected 
by  all  persons  who  pay  a  certain  fixed  sum  as  rent.     Each  electoral 
district  is  called  a  constituency  and  the  electors  the  member's  con- 
4  stituents. 

Any  measure  introduced  into  Parliament  is  called  a  bill.  All 
bills  except  money  bills ^  may  originate  in  either  house,  the  latter 
only  in  the  Commons.  Every  bill  must  be  read  three  times.  After 
8  the  second  reading  tlie  House  goes  into  Committee  and  discusses 
the  bill  thoroughly.  It  is  then  read  a  third  time,  and  if  approved 
of,  is  carried.  After  a  bill  has  passed  both  Houses  and  received  the 
assent   of  the  sovereign,  it  becomes  an  Act  of  Parliament  and  part 

12  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Theoretically  the  Crown  has  the  right  of 
veto,  but  never  makes  use  of  it  in  practise. 

The  Cabinet  is  a  body  of  ministers  who  are  directly  responsible 
for   the   government    of  the    country.     They   are    chosen   from    that 

ic  party  which  has  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  chief 
ministers  are :  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  —  Lord  High  Chancellor, 
—  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  —  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  (Home  Secretary),   —  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Foreign 

20  Affairs,  —  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial  Department,  —  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  War  Department,  —  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  —  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  —  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  —  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  —  Secretary  for  Scotland.    One 

24  of  their  number  is  the  acknowledged  leader  and  is  called  the  Premier 
or  Prime  Minister.  When  the  ministers  are  defeated  on  any  important 
measure,  they  generally  advise  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  and 
appeal    to  the  countiy.     If  after  the  elections,    they  are  still  in  the 

28  minority,  they  resign  and  the  other  party  comes  into  power. 

In  America  the  President  is  the  head  of  the  Executive,  the 
Legislature  consisting  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  Avhich  together  form  the  Congress. 
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THE  I'.lilTISII  AliMV  AMI  \A\  Y. 

Tlie  supreme  eninmaiKl  over  l)i)tli   ilic  aiiiiy  anil   navy  is  Ncsini 
in  the  Crown,  but  as  tlie  sovereign  can  only  act  tlirougli  a  respon- 
sible   minister,    tlie    army    is    sul)ject  to   tlie   control    of  the  Secrc-    4 
taiy    of  State  i'nr  War,   and   the   Navy  to   that  nf  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  both  of  whom,  of  course,  are  members  of  the  Cabinet, 

The    actual    administration    of  the  array  is  divided  between  the 
Commander-in-Chief  and    the   Financial  Secretary  —  the  former  is    s 
a  permanent  official,   the  latter  changes  with  carh   ( luvcrnnicnt. 

In  1891  the  army  numbered  211,000  ofticers  and  nit-n;  this 
total  does  not  include  local  forces,  such  as  the  native  troops  of 
India,  the  well  trained  armies  of  Canada  and  Australia,  and  the  12 
Militia  of  the  minor  colonies.  Of  the  British  Army  73.000  are 
stationed  in  India,  the  same  number  in  England  (14.000  in  the  camp 
at  Aldershot),  and  less  than  half  that  number  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  i« 

Enlistment  is  quite  voluntary,  but  there  is  a  considerable  ammmt 
of  difticulty    in    raising   the    number   required  (about  135,000);  the 
terms   of  sei-vice  are:    long   service  12  years'  Army   service;    short 
service    7  years'   Army   and    5  years'  Reserve  service.     Besides  the  20 
Regular  Army  there  are  three  other  branches  of  service: 

I.  the  Militia,  —  a  force  for  home  defence  in  time  of  dangi-r 
(nearly  100,000  Infantry  and  Artillery). 

II.  the  Yeomanry  —  a  cavalry  force  of  the  same  description:  it  is  n 
liable  to  be  called  out  for  service  in  any  ]»art  of  Great  Britain  in  case 
of  threatened   invasion  or  to  suppress  civil  riots.    It  numbers  about 
10,000  men  and  ofticers. 

III.  Volunteers  —  nimibering  in  1890  221,048.  28 
These    corps   are  well  drilled  and  in  a  high  state  of  efticiency. 
In  the  government  of  the  Kavy,  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 

is  assisted   by    four    other  lords;   the  se)iior  ntiral  lord,  who  directs 

the    movements    of  the   fleet  and  is  responsible  for  their  discipline;  az 

the  third  lord,  who  has  the  management  of  the  dockyards ;  the  junior 
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naval  lord  who  deals  with  the  victualling  of  the  fleets  and  with  the 
transport  department ;  the  civil  lord  who  is  answerable  for  the  accounts. 
The  highest  rank  in  active  service  is  that  of  admiral,  of  which 
4  there  are  four  gradations  :  admirals  of  the  fleet,  admirals,  vice-admirals, 
and   rear-admirals.     The  command   of  a  ship  is  intrusted  to  a  cap- 
tain   or   commander    according  to    the    size    of  the  ship;  under  this 
officer   are    several    lieutenants    and   midshipmen.     The   combatant 
8  force  is  composed  of  two  bodies  —  marines  and  seamen. 

In  1891  there  were  143  ships  in  commission  on  foreign  or 
particular  service;  (31  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea;  8  in  the 
Channel,  12  in  North  America  and  the  West  Indies,  4  in  South 
12  America,  8  in  the  Pacific,  14  off"  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  10  in  the  East  Indies,  20  in  China,  12  in 
Australia,  24  on  particular  service).  Of  these  14  Avere  battle-ships;  in 
the  English  harbours  there  were  21  more  battle-ships,  and  10  were 
10  in  process  of  completion,  and  40  cruisers  were  also  building. 


EELIGION  m  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

In  the  British  Islands  all  religions  are  tolerated  and  free;  but 
there  are  two  State  Churches  :  — 

20  I.    The   Episcopal    Church   in   England   and   Wales;     II.    The 

Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland. 

The  Established  Church  of  England  is  governed  by  two  Arch- 
bishops  and  32  Bishops.    The  two  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 

24  York  and  twenty-four  of  the  Bishops  have  seats  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  total  number  of  the  clergy  is  about  24,000.  The  an- 
nual income  of  the  Church  amounts  to  ^^  7,250,000,  whilst  its 
members  number  a  little  more  than  14,000,000. 

28  Within  the  Established  Church  there  are  three  great  parties: 

a.  the  High  Church  party,  who  attach  great  importance  to  the 
historical  position  of  the  Church  and  set  a  great  value  on  ritual 
and  ceremonies; 

82  b.    the  Low  Church  party  who  consider  such  ceremonies  harmful, 


c.  the  Broad  Cliurcli  j)arty  wlm  |iay  little  utK-'iitiuii  eitlier  to 
ceremony  or  to  dogma;  they  admit  a  certain  amount  of  ceremony 
music  into  their  church  services,  but  they  lay  great  stress  on  the 
social  virtues  of  Christianity.  i 

Outside  the  Established  Church  there  is  a  largo  number  of  Non- 
conformists divided  into  many  sects  the  chief  of  which  are:   — 

1.  The  Presbyttu'ian  Church  of  England,  which  nund»crs  about 
200,000  members  Avith  an  income  of  ^  239,284.  a 

2.  The  Baptists,  who  believe  in  total  immersion,  have  con- 
siderably over  a  million  converts  in  England. 

3.  The  Methodists  who  are  divided  among  themselves  into  many 
bodies  5  all  together  they  number  over  3,000,000.  >2 

4.  The  Independents  or  Congregationalists  who  are  a  very  rich 
body  Avith  over  1,000,000  members. 

The  Established  Church  of  Scotland  is  Presbyterian  in  principle. 
It  is  governed  by  a  General  Assembly,  over  which  a  Moderator  j)resides.  ig 
It  has  about  13,000  ministers  and  includes  about  half  the  population. 

After  the  Cliurch  of  England,  the  Roman  Catholics  form  by 
far  the  largest  religious  party  in  the  United  Kingdom.  They 
nmnber  5,650,000;  4,000,000  of  them  being  in  Ireland.  —  Of  20 
late  years  a  new  religious  sect  has  arisen  in  England,  called  the 
Salvation  Army,  because  it  is  organised  on  the  model  of  an  army. 
It  has  no  definite  creed ,  but  has  done  a  great  amount  of  good  in 
the  large  towns  of  Eniilaml  by  bringing  home  religious  ideas  to  n 
the  lowest  of  the  low. 


ORPERS. 


There  are  a  great  number  of  Orders  in  England.  There  are 
some  specially  military  orders  —  viz:  the  Order  for  Distinguished  28 
Service.  Other  orders  have  a  military  and  a  civil  division;  the 
rest  make  no  such  distinction.  The  highest  order  is  the  (.)rder  of 
the  Garter.  Its  principal  decorations  are  the  Star  and  Garter.  Other 
important  orders  are  those  of  the  Bath,  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  S2 
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and  the  Star  of  India.     The  chief  orders  for  ladies  are  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  and  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Crown  of  India. 


AN  ENGLISH  GARDEN. 

Nowhere  is  the  difference  between  Germany  and  England  more 
conspicuous  than  in  the  country.  England  lacks  the  grandeur  of 
German  mountain  districts,  but  English  country  scenery  has  always 

8  a  certain  restful  charm.  The  numerous  parks  of  the  landed  gentry 
repair  in  great  measure  England's  want  of  forests,  and  the  stately 
oaks  and  elms  of  Blenheim,  the  home  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
will    compare    favourably   with    those    of   any    other    country-seat. 

12  Much  of  the  charm  of  the  country  is  due  to  the  hedges  which  line 
the  roadsides  and  divide  the  fields.  In  spring  and  summer  they 
are  picturesque  with  wild  flowers,  the  commonest  of  which  are  the 
foxglove,   convolvulus,  dog-rose,  and  hawthorn  or  may.     Moreover, 

16  every  cottager,  however  poor,  has  some  flowers  in  his  garden. 
Roses,  which  are  often  trained  up  the  walls  of  the  houses,  dahlias, 
and  sunflowers  ai-e  among  the  principal  objects  of  his  care.  Among 
the  better  classes  of  society,  every  gentleman  who  can  has  a  garden 

20  of  his  own.  Near  the  house  there  is  generally  a  well-kept  grass  plot 
often  adorned  with  small  flower-beds  containing  geraniums,  fuchsias, 
pansies,  etc.,  with  snowdrops  and  violets  in  early  spring.  Then, 
nowadays,    there  are  always  the  inevitable  lawn-tennis  and  croquet 

2i  grounds,  rolled,  cut,  and  trimmed  with  the  greatest  of  care.  Some- 
times, to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  players,  they  are  bordered  by 
shubberies  where  the  balls  always  seem  to  loose  themselves  with  great 
willingness.    Further  off,  out  of  harm's  way,  is  the  real  flower  garden 

28  Avhich  is  arranged  according  to  the  owner's  taste,  knowledge  or  opport- 
unities: thus,  one  will  fancy  roses  and  will  have  more  than  three 
hundred  kinds  of  roses  in  his  garden.  But  in  the  ordinary  garden 
the  flowers  you  will  most  generally  meet  with  besides  those  already 

32  mentioned,  are  asters,  lilies,  marguerites,  poppies,  hollyhocks,  migno- 


nette,  etc.  Other  people,  with  more  exiiensivc  tastes,  have  their  glass 
lioiises  filled  with  plants  of  a  rarer  sort,  as  orchids,  tender  terns, 
camellias,  and  cyclamens.  Even  in  Loiulon  flowers  are  not  forgotten; 
you  see  them  in  all  the  Loiidnii  parks,  and  in  tin-  f-arlv  winter  tli<-  i 
show  of  chrysantlicniunis  in  the  Tcniph' Garrlcns  is  a  si;^ht  that  shoid<l 
not  be  missed. 

ENGLISH  AMMALS. 

England  has  never  had  very  many  animals  of  chase,  no  valuable    - 
fur  animals  as  Scandinavia  and  Russia.    Since  the  wolf  died  out  in 
the  17*^'    century,    the   greatest   wild   animals   are   the   fox   and  the 
wild  cat.     In    the  w^oods ,    especially    in  Cornwall ,    there    are   many 
deer  and  stags.  12 

But  s])ecial  attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  horses,  cattle 
and  sheep,  which  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  any  other  country. 
In  strength,  courage,  speed,  and  beauty  English  horses  are  not  sur- 
passed by  any  in  the  whole  world.  The  racehorse  has  been  brought  la 
to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  One,  named  Childers  and  reared 
at  the  beginning  of  last  century,  weighed  9  stone  2  pounds,  but  ran 
four  (English)  miles  in  6  minutes  40  seconds,  or  more  than  35  miles 
an  hour;  the  usual  account  asserts  that  it  could  run  a  mile  in  a  20 
minute.  In  some  of  the  rich  meadow  lands,  particidarly  in  Lanca- 
shire, cattle  are  fattened  up  to  the  enormous  weight  of  1'  2  tons. 

The  best  sheep  are  reared  in  Leicestershire  and  in  tin*  famous 
downs  of  Sussex  and  Gloucestershire:   but  Welsh  lamb  is  not  to  be  24 
despised,  nor  should  New  Zealand  mutton  be  forgotten.   The  rearing 
of  pigs  is  also  carried  on  a  large  scale;    and    the   animals   are    fat- 
tened to  such  an    extent    that   often  the  eyes  are  quite  sunk  in  the 
flesh  and  only  the  snout  is  visible.    Yorkshire  hams  and  Shropshire  23 
bacon    are    proverbial    all  over   the   country.     Bacon    is    one  of  the 
principal  animal  foods  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  a  vast  quantity 
is  yearly  imported  from  America,    Peculiar  to  England  are  its  bull- 
dogs, which  are  wonderfully  good-tempered  animals  gifted  with  great  32 
strength  and  a  wonderful  courage. 
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All  kinds  of  fowls  are  found  in  England,  though  most  of  them 
have  been  imported   from  abroad,   as   the  guinea-fowl  from  Africa, 
the  pheasant   from  Asia  Minor,    the  Brahmas,   a   kind   of  ordinary 
4  hen,  from  India,  and  the  turkey  from  America. 

We  may  occasionally  notice    the   great    eagle   and  other  larger 

birds  of  prey  in  Scotland,  but  such  birds  have  almost  entirely  died 

out.     The  wild  bird  next   in  size  is  the    buzzard,    found  chiefly  in 

8  the  eastern  counties.    In  the  tops  of  the  lofty  pines  lives  the  smallest 

of  England's  birds,  the  golden-crested  wren. 

Vipers  are  the  only  poisonous  reptiles  found  in  England.    This 

country  is  exceedingly  rich  not  only  in  river  fish,  but  in  sea  fish  as 

12  well,  which  is  sold  in  immense  quantities  on  the  London  Market  at 

Billingsgate.     The   principal   kinds   of  fish    are   the    salmon,    trout, 

pike,  carp,  eel,  perch,  sturgeon,  herring,  turbot,  etc. 


ENGLISH  CUSTOMS. 

16  The    Christmas    holidays    are   for    England   what    the    Carnival 

time  is  for  the  Catholic  countries  of  the  Continent.  The  season 
begins  with  Christmas  Eve  and  ends  with  the  month  of  January. 
The  whole  of  the  season  is  one  of  merry-making,    though  many  of 

20  the  old  forms  of  amusement  have  died  out.  The  mistletoe  still 
adorns  the  decorated  house,  but  not  so  plentifully  as  in  former  days ; 
while  the  modern  fire-place  is  often  not  large  enough  to  hold  the 
great  Yule-log.     Moreover  the  time,   when  Christmas  was  a  season 

21  of  unlimited  feasting,  has  also  passed  away. 

The  great  Christmas  dish  of  olden  days  was  the  Boar's  Head; 

now  it  is  still  served  in  the  Hall  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford;   but 

perhaps    nowhere   else.     The  usual  Christmas  dinner  of  the  present 

28  time    is    turkey,    roast  beef,    and    plumpudding,     Avhile    mincepies 

should  never  fail. 

Twelfth  Day  is  the  6th  of  January  (so  called  because  it  is  the 

twelfth  day  after  Christmas).    On  this  day  the  festive  season  reached 

32  the  summit   of  its  jolity  and   vast   quantities   of  cake   were  eaten; 
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Twelfth  day  cakes  .are  still  eaten,  but  to  a  less  degree.  After  the 
j)erforiiiaiK-e  at  Drury-Lanc  Theatre,  the  gri'at  PiadtU'Icv  cake  is  cut 
on  the  stage  with  great  ceremony. 

Instead  of  New  Year  cards,    as    in  Germany,    people   generally    t 
send    Christmas   cards    to    tlnir    fViciids;    iir)\v;idays    the  majority  of 
these  cards  are  made  in  Germany.     l>ut  this  custom  too,  to  a  great 
extent,    is    dying   out.     People   also    used    to  amuse    themselves  by 
sending  cards  on  St.  Valentine's  day,  February  14th,  many  of  them    » 
ridiculous  and  nonsensical.     Shrove  Tuesday  is  the  day  before  Ash 
Wednesday,   the  first  day  in  Lent.     It  is  so  called,   because  people 
used  to  shrive,  or  confess  their  sins,  on  that  day.    Now  it  is  chiefly 
known    for    its    pancakes,    though    it    has    no    special   drink,    as    in  12 
Germany;  on    the    follovring  day    salt   cod    is    eaten.     The    first    of 
April    is   called   April    Fool's    day;    everybody    sets    a    traj)    for    his 
friends    to    fall    into,    sending   them    on    fruitless    errands   or  calling 
them  to  look  at  something  where  there    is  nothing  to  see.     Hearty  ic 
laughter   folloAvs    if  the  joke   succeeds.     On  Good  Friday,  the   day 
of  the   Crucifixion,    'hot-cross'    buns    are    eaten    in    England.      The 
ordinary  penny  bun  is  baked  with  spices  and  marked  with  a  cross. 
At  Easter  time,  in  some  parts  of  England,  there  is  a  custom  to  boil  20 
eggs  hard,   wrapj)ed  in  different  coloured  rags,  that  the   shells  may 
be  dyed  with  them.     On  May  Day,    the   first  of  IMay,  peojile  greet 
the   approach    of   summer    with    its   flowers,    children    decked    with 
flowers    go    from    house    to    house,    singing   a    song   of  welcome    to  24 
summer,    and   never    refusing  the  proffered  penny.     At    ( )xford    the 
clioristers  of  Magdalen  College  Choir  mount  their  fine  tower,  and  at 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  sing  their  ode  to  summer. 

On  the  fifth  of  November,  the  discovery  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  03 
of  1605  is  celebrated;  Guy  Fawkes,  the  i)rincijial  conspirator,  still 
lives  in  the  memory  of  the  people;  a  straw  figure,  supposed  to 
represent  him,  is  still  often  burnt  in  the  evening.  During  the  day 
boys,  dressed  up  and  with  masks  on  their  faces,  go  about  the  82 
streets  singing  and  collecting  money.  In  the  evening  there  are 
many    bonfires,    and    a    great    number    of  firework  are  let   of!';    the 
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grandeur  of  the   display  varies  with    the    length    of  the  company's 
purse. 

Lord  Mayor's  Day  is  on  the  ninth  of  November.    On  that  day 

4  the  New  Lord  Mayor   enters   upon  his  office,    and  attended  by  the 

sheriffs   and   the   liveries  of  several  of  the  City  Companies  goes  to 

take  the  oath  of  office  before  the  Justices  at  the  New  Law  Courts. 

There   are    a   few   other   festivities   which  may  be  reckoned  as 

8  national  festivals,   because  they  are  representatives  of  English  love 

of  sport. 

Firstly  the  Derby.    It  is  not  the  longest  nor  the  most  valuable 
horse-race.     But  the  owner  of  a  racing  stud  would  sooner  win  this 
12  race  than  any  other.     The   race   is   run   about  the   end  of  May  or 
beginning  of  June  and  is  attended  by  all  classes  of  society. 

The   Oxford    and  Cambridge   boat   race    is  kept  by  Londoners 
almost  as  a  public  holiday  —  and  the  result  is  awaited  on  the  next 
16  Saturday  but  one  before  Easter  with  great  excitement  all  over  Eng- 
land.    Ladies    wear    the  colours  of  the  University  they  favour,  sup- 
porters of  Cambridge,  light  blue ;  dark  blue,  the  partisans  of  Oxford. 
Henley  regatta ,  held  about  the  beginning  of  July,  is  the  great 
20  w^ater  carnival  of  England.    Henley  is  on  the  Thames,  a  few  miles 
higher  up  the  river  than  Reading. 

The  great  festival  of  the  Yachting  Clubs  is  the  Cowes  Regatta. 
There    royalty    often    appears,    and    in    1892    and    93    the    German 
24  Emperor  sailed  liis  yacht  and  carried  off"  one  of  the  prizes. 

The  great  annual  meeting  of  the  Volunteers,  when  they  compete 
with   great    eagerness   for   the  Queen's  Prize,  is   no    longer  held  at 
Wimbledon,  but  at  Bisley  Common. 
28  Throughout   the  year   great   interest    is    taken   by    the    general 

mass  of  the  English  people  in  the  sports  which  vary  with  the  season ; 
in  the  summer  the  cricket  matches  of  the  rival  country  teams  always 
find  a  place  in  the  daily  papers;  while  the  progress  of  those 
32  Australian  teams  which  occasionally  visit  England,  is  quite  a  matter 
of  public  interest.  In  winter,  in  spite  of  frost  and  cold,  thousands 
of  spectators  flock,  every  Saturday  afternoon,  to  match  the  football 
matches  that  take  place  all  over  the  country. 
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111  l-iiglaiul  c-crt;iiii  days  are  ilecreud  \>y  law  to  be-  k»-|»l  ha 
public  holiduys;  on  .siicli  days  all  the  simps  throughout  tiie  United 
Kinj^'dom  are  shut  and  no  man  can  legally  be  compelled  to  work. 
These  days  are  known  as  Bank  Holidays,  and  generally  correspond  4 
with  the  great  Church  Festivals  —  as  (.'liristnia>  Day,  and  the  next 
day,  known  as  Boxing-  Day;  prol»ably  so  called  because  on  that 
•day  people  used  to  receive  their  'Christmas  Boxes'  or  presents.  — 
Nowadays  the  pantomimes  are  nearly  always  ])roduced  on  this  day.  a 
The  next  Bank  holidays  arc  Good  Friday  and  Kastcr  Munday,  then 
follows  Whit  Monday;  and  linally  the  iirst  ^londay  in  August, 
which  is  no  Saint's  day. 


ENGLISH  MANNEES. 

Though  as  a  rule,  English  and  German  manners  of  polite  society 
agree,  a  few  of  the  lesser  differences  might.' with  advantage,  be 
selected  as  hints  to  the  unwary  stranger. 

First  of  all  to  begin  with  the  street.     Gentlemen    do   not  take  i^ 
off  their  hats  in  greeting  one  another.      A  schoolboy  naturally  caps 
his  master,  and  an  undergrad  takes  off  his  hat  to  his  tutor:    but  it 
is  never  the  custom  between  equals. 

A  gentleman  must  never  greet  a  lady  till  she    has    tirst    b«»wed  20 
to  him.     This    is    })erhaps    a    wise    regulation    in    view  of  the  many 
chance  acquaintances  that  one    makes    at  balls,    "at   li'inies',    tennis- 
parties,   picnics,  etc.     The  lady  has  by  this  simple  means  the  right 
to  decide  whether  the  acquaintance  shall  continue  or  not.  24 

If  the  parties  are  on  such  familiar  terms  that  they  shake  hands 
on  meeting,  it  is  not  considered  necessary,  that  the  glove  should  be 
taken  off.  A  gentleman  always  apologises,  even  to  his  equal,  saying 
'Excuse  my  glove'.  A  lady  is  not  bound  to  make  this  apology,  though  a 
she  often  does.  On  entering  a  place  of  general  assembly,  as  a 
club,  for  instance,  one  does  not  address  a  general  greeting  to  all 
the  company  there  assembled,  but  only  to  one's  personal  friends. 
80  too,  when  sitting  down  to  dinner  at  table  d'hote,  if  one's  neigh-  32 
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hour  happens  to  be  a  stranger,  one  takes  no  notice  of  him;  not 
even  so  far  as  to  bow  to  him.  In  the  same  way,  on  going  into 
a  shop,  the  idea  never  enters  an  Englishman's  head  to  say  'Good 
4  morning'  to  those  he  finds  there.  If  one  retires  from  a  party 
without  taking  leave  of  anybody,  that  individual  is  said  to  have 
taken  'French  leave'.  Another  common  meaning  of  this  phrase  is 
that  some  one  has  helped  himself  to  an  article  belonging  to  another 
8  person,  without  asking  that  person's  permission. 

When  you  pay  a  formal  afternoon  call,  it  must  be  done  between 
4  to  5.  30  p.  m.,  and  you  must  take  your  hat,  gloves,  and  stick  into 
the  drawing-room  with  you.      (In  England  every  gentleman  carries 

12  a  walking  stick,  it  is  shocking  to  go  out  without  one,  unless  it  is 
raining,  then  one  may  take  an  umbrella.)  Such  a  formal  afternoon 
call  must  be  paid  to  any  people  with  whom  you  have  dined,  within 
a  week  of  the  dinner. 

16  When    you    go    to    the    said  dinner,    you  must  leave  your  hat, 

coat,  stick,  and  gloves  in  the  hall,  and  only  take  them  again  as  you 
are  leaving  the  house.  You  enter  the  drawing-room  with  spotless 
white  shirt   front,    white   tie    and  evening  dress.     For  the  swallow- 

20  tailed  coat  is  an  absolute  necessity  at  a  dinner,  unless  the  contrary 
had  been  expressly  stated  in  the  invitation.  But  only  in  the  evening 
is  this  di'ess  worn ;  never  in  the  day-time ;  not  even  on  one's  marriage- 
day.   Then  the  bridegroom  appears  in  a  frockcoat  and  light  trowsers. 

24  If,  during  desert,  you  say  to  your  fair  neighbour:  May  I  help 

you  to  some  of  these  grapes?  and  she  replies:  Thank  you,  she 
would  be  very  much  surprised,  if  you  then  gave  her  none.  For 
Thank  you   in   English   is   equivalent  to   'Yes,  please' !    When   one 

28  declines,  one  says :   No,  thank  you ! 

After  desert,  at  a  signal  from  the  hostess,  all  rise,  the  ladies 
leave  the  room  and  withdraw  to  the  drawing-room.  The  gentleman 
reseat    themselves  and  drink  another  glass    of  wine    and    smoke    a 

32  cigar.  In  England  cigars  are  much  less  smoked  than  in  Germany; 
when  all  formality  is  dispensed  with,  an  Englishman  prefers  his  pipe 
which  is  always  a  short  one,  thougli  different  in  shape  from  the 
German  peasant's  kurze  Pfeife. 
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iVt  the  dinner,  perhaps,  yoii  hardly  ever  finish  your  cigar  be- 
fore your  host  says,  'Sliall  wo  join  tlio  ladios  now?'  and  then  you 
proceed  to  the  drawing-room. 

At    the    breakfast   table    you  receive   a  sfparatc  plate  for  your     ; 
broad  and  butter,   wliich  remains  by  your  sido  duriii;^'  tlu'  whole  of 
breakfast,  though  your  other  plates  for  tish,  meat,  etc.  disappear  when 
■you  have  finished  with  thorn. 


FORMS  01'  ADDRESS. 

When  talking  to  people  or  in  speaking  of  them  titles  are  nuich 
less  made  use  of  in  England  than  in  Germany.  At  a  formal  intro- 
duction no  allusion  is  made  to  the  profession  or  occupation  of  the 
person  introduced;  nor  is  anybody  ever  addressed  by  such  a  title.  12 
For  instance  the  German  'Herr  Doctor'  cannot  be  translated  into 
English-,  one  must  simply  say  Mr.  Brown,  or  Doctor  Brown;  in 
the  latter  case,  the  'Herr'  has  to  be  left  out  altogether.  Ladies 
are  never  given  the  title  of  their  husbands  —  thus  'Frau  Doctor'  la 
B.  must  be  addressed  as  Mrs.  B. :  nor  can  the  phrase  *  Frau  Ge- 
raahlin'  be  used;  one  must  say:  'Kindly  remember  me  to  Mrs.  B.' 
—  or  if  one  is  very  intimate:    "My  kind  regards  to  your  wife'. 

A  young  boy  up  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  is  addressed  as  Master:  20 
Master  Brown;  the  eldest  daughter  as  Miss:  Miss  I')rown.  lUit  if 
there  are  more  daughters,  in  the  case  of  the  younger  one  the  Christian 
name  is  inserted,  as  Miss  Maud  Brown:  but  when  ^liss  Brown  is 
married  and  has  left  the  family  roof,  then  Miss  Maud  Brown  be-  24 
comes  Miss  Brown.  So  we  get  the  curious  saying:  'Welcome  be 
all  Fortune's  daughters  except  the  eldest. 

'Sir'  is  not  so  much  used  in  England  as  in  America,  wh.-re  it  is 
almost  used  as  the  equivalent  of  the  French  'Monsieur'.      In   Eng-  28 
land  it  is  used  by  a  boy  when  speaking  to  his  teacher,  or  by  a  servant 
to  her  master  and  generally  to  one's  elders:    in  fact,  it  is  used  as 
a  mark  of  respect. 
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Servants  in  addressing  their  mistress  of  the  house  usd^a  corrup- 
tion of  madam,  Avhich  sounds  hke  ^mum'  —  when  talking  of  her,  they 
say   '  Missus',    but  with  this  single  exception,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  can  only 
4  be  used  with  the  surname:    Mr.  Brown,  Mrs.  Brown. 

When  addressing  a  mixed  audience,    one   begins:    'Ladies    and 
gentlemen';  but  if  only  males  are  present:  'Gentlemen'. 

When  speaking  of,  or  introducing,  a  knight  or  a  baronet,   one 
8  may  make  use  of  such  forms  as    'Sir  Walter  Scott',  but  in  talking 
to  him  one  generally  addresses  him  as   '  Sir  Walter' :    the  form  '  Sir 
Scott'  can  never  be  used. 

The  nobility  are  addressed  generally  as  'My  Lord',  'My  Lady', 
12  'Your  Lordship',   'Your  Ladyship'  and  Princes  of  the  blood  as  'Sir' 
or  more  formally  'May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness'. 
The  Queen  is  addressed  as  'Your  Majesty'. 


HOW  TO  WRITE  A  LETTEE. 

16  A  letter  consists  of  five  parts  :  1)  the  heading,   2)  the  salutation, 

3)  the  body  of  the  letter,  4)  the  conclusion,  5)  the  name  and  address 
of  the  recipient. 

The  heading  shows  where  and  when  the  letter  was  written ;  and 

20  should   contain  the   name    of  the    street   and    town,  the    number   of 
the  house,  which  must  precede  the  name  of  the  street. 

It  should  begin  about  half  an  inch  from  the  top  of  the  page, 
and  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  middle;  the  different  items  must  be 

24  separated  by  commas  and  a  full  stop  placed  at  the  close. 

The  salutation  consists  of  the  opening  words  of  respect  or  affec- 
tion. Near  relations  are  addressed  as :  ' My  dear  Father' ;  'My  dear 
Mother';  'My  dear  Bessy  (to  a  sister). 

28  To  friends  one  writes  either  'My  dearN.',  or  'DearN.'  according 

to  the  degree  of  intimacy,  the  first  being  more  familiar  than  the 
second;  this  also  determines  the  use  of  Christian  or  surname;  to 
an  old  family  friend  of  one's  own  age,  one  says  'Dear  Harry';    to 

82  a  friend  of  later  years:  'Dear  Harper'. 
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Tit  a  friend  witli  whom  mu!  is  less  intimate,   one  writi's  :   *I)ear 
Mv.   Hyde'  or  'Dear  ^liss  Edwards'. 

To  entire  strangers  one  writes  'Sir',  or  'Madame',  even  to  an  un- 
married lady,  to  others  'Dear  Sii-,  Dear  Madam';  where  more  persons    * 
tiian  one  are  addressed  'Sirs'  or  'Gentlemen'. 

The    salutation   is  written    on  the   line  hclow   the    heading,   he- 
ginning  at  the  left  hand  margin. 

The  hody  of  the  letter  hegins  on  the  line  helow  the  salutation,    s 
beginning  in  the  centre  of  the  sheet,  not  writing  immediately  und<'i- 
the  salutation. 

The  conclusion  is  written  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  sheet. 
the   tirst  word   must   begin  with    a  capital,    and    the    closing  words  12 
should  be  separated  from  the  signature  by  a  comma.    Some  forms  of 
closing  familiar  letters  ai*e  as  follows  : 

Your  loving  father,  Lovingly  Yours,        Ever  Yours. 

Your  fond  mother,  Your  friend.  Yours  very  sincerely,  10 

Your  affectionate  son,        Most  sincerely  Yours,  N.  N. 

Business  letters  end  with : 

Y^ours  truly.  Very  truly  Yours,     Respectfully  Yours. 

In    England    and    America    most    people    have    two    Christian  sc 
names,    and    generally    make   use    of  both  of  them  in  writing  their 
signatures.     One  of  these  is  often,    as  a  matter  of  fact,   a  surname, 
either  that  of  the  mother's  family,  or  that  of  some  other  relative  or 
sponsor;  it  is  not  seldom  the  case  that  they  have  received  or  perhai)s  24 
expect  to  receive  some  inheritance  from  these  people. 

In  very  familiar  letters  the  fifth  part,  the  name  of  the  recipient, 
is  always  omitted.     In  others,    it  is  added  after  the  conclusion,  be- 
ginning at  the  left  hand  side.     In  strictly  business  letters,  it  is  put  2s 
at  the  beginning  of  the  letter,  immediately  after  the  heading. 

Now  when  the  letter  is  folded  and  put  in  the  envelope,  there 
still  remains  the  address.  The  first  line  should  be  written  near 
the  middle  of  the  envelope,  making  the  margins  on  the  right  and  32 
on  the  left  equal.  Begin  each  of  the  other  lines  a  little  further  to 
the  right  than  the  preceding  one.  The  stamp  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
upper  right  hand  corner. 
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Most  gentlemen  must  be  addressed  after  the  form  of  'C.  Reade 

Esq.';  businessmen  as  'Mr.  Smith';  or  if  addressing  a  firm  of  two 

or  more  partners  'Messrs.'.     But  Mr.  and  Esq.  can   never  be  used 

4  together.    With  the  title  'Doctor'  there  are  two  alternatives,  either 

Dr.  John  Brown,  or  John  Brown  Esq.,  M.  D. 

A  married  lady  is  addressed  as  'Mrs.  Chambers';  an  unmarried 

lady  as  'Miss  Chambers'. 

8  A  clergyman  is  addressed  as  (the)  Rev.  J.  Wilson,  M.  A. ;  M.  A. 

denotes  that  the  person  has  taken  his  Master's  degree  at  a  University. 

If  used  with  Esq.,  the  Esq.  precedes  as  —  C.  A.  Smith  Esq.  M.  A. 

Sir  as  title,  whether  of  knight  or  baronet,  requires  the  addition 

12  of  the  Christian  name. 

In  writing  to  a  visitor  at  somebody's  house,   the   name   of  the 
master    (lady)    of  the   house   must   be  added  preceded  by  'care  of 
(abbreviated  c/o). 
16  Some  of  the  most  usual  phrases  in  letter-writing  are  as  follows : 

when  wishing  to  greet  a  third  person : 

a)  to  relations  or  very  intimate  friends :  Give  my  love  to, 
/?)  familiarly :  Give  my  kind  regards  to  —  kindly  remember  me  to  — 
20  y)  less    so:    Please    give   my   respects  —  (my   respectful   com- 

pliments) —  to. 

I  (We)  beg  to  give  notice  —  or  —  beg  (leave)  to  inform  you  — 

is  usual  in  business  circulars,  but  generally  avoided  in  ordinary  corres- 

24  pondence   as   stiff.     A  business  man  acknowledges   the   receipt  of  a 

letter  or  order  in   the   following   terms:    Yours  of  the  20*^^  inst.   to 

hand,  —  or:  Your  favour  of  the  20*^'  inst.    (I)  duly  received. 

When   expecting  an  answer,   add  —  We  await  your  reply  by 
28  return   of    post;   or:   Please,   kindly   answer   at  your   earliest  con- 
venience, 

A  letter  of  recommendation  is  never  closed,  and  in  the  bottom 
left  hand  corner  of  the  envelope  are  written  the  words  Favoured  (Fav^.) 
32  by  Mr.  N.  or :  To  introduce  Mr.  N. 
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LETTERS. 
A  Fonnjil  Invitation. 

Dr.  and    ^Ir.s.  Shirley  present    their   compliment.s    to  Mr.  C'yril 
Dhikc  and  recjuest  the  pleasure  of  his  company  at  a  snnill   evening    4 
party  on  Wednesday,  Jan.  14th  at  8  p.  ni. 

Tiie  Firs,  Twickcidiara,  Jan.   5tli. 

The  Answer  (accepting). 

Mr.    Cyril   Blake   presents    his    compliments    to    Dr.   and   Mr>.    8 
►Shirley    and    is    most    happy    to    accept    their    kind   invitation    tor 
January  the  fourteenth. 

Laurel  Cottage,  Twickenham.  Jan.  6th. 

An  Answer  to  decline.  12 

Mr,  Cyril  Blake  presents  his  compliments  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Shirley  and  deeply  regrets  that  he  is  unable  to  acce]jt  their  kind 
invitation,  as  he  is  confined  to  the  sofa,  having  severely  sprained 
his  ankle  while  skating.  »« 

Laurel  Cottage,  Twickenham,  Jan.  6th. 

Another. 

Mr.    Cyril   Blake   presents    his    compliments    to   Dr.    and   Mrs. 
Shirley   and   deeply   regrets   that   he    is    prevented    from    accepting  20 
their  kind  invitation  for  Jan.  14tli  by  a   severe  attack    of  influenza 
which  threatens  to  be  of  long  duration. 

Laurel  Cottage,  Twickenham,  Jan.  6th. 

Familiar  Letters.  .4 

1. 

The  Elms,  Ambleside^),  July  10th. 
Dear  Carlton, 

Wiien  my  father  heard  that  you  were  staying  here,  he 
desired   me   to  write  at  once   to   beg   you    to   give   us  the  pleasure  og 
of  your  company  at  dinner  this  evening.    My  eldest  brother  has  just 

')  North  of  Windermere  in  the  Lake  District. 
The  English  Reader.  O 
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arrived  from  Oxford  for  the  Long  Vacation,    bringing   with   him    a 
friend,  and  as  they  are  both  fond  of  boating,  we  propose  to  go  for 
a  row  on  the  Lake;    the  days    are    so    long  now    that  we  shall  get 
4  a  good  two  hours'  row  before  dark. 

We  dine  at  six,  but  I  would  beg  you  to  come  an  hour  earlier, 

as,  knowing  you  to  be  an  eager  entomologist,   I  have  set  my  heart 

upon  showing  you  my   collection    of  butterflies,    which,    though   but 

8  of  small   extent  at  present,    can   boast    of  two   or   three   tolerably 

rare  specimens. 

The    bearer    will    bring    your    answer,  I    trust    it    will    be    a 
favourable  one. 
12  Yours  ever, 

Charles  Benson. 

The  Answer,  accepting. 

White  Lion  Hotel,  Ambleside,  July  10th. 
16       Dear  Benson, 

With  much  pleasure  and  many  thanks,  I  accept  your 
father's  kind  invitation  for  this  evening.  Your  offer  of  a  row  on  the 
Lake  is  too  good  to  be  refused;  it  will  be  delightful  after  the 
20  oppressive  heat  of  the  day,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  your  brother,  whose  feats  on  the  cricket-ground 
have  long  been  my  admiration. 

You  may   be  sure  that  I  shall  not  neglect  the   opportunity   of 
24  examining    your    cabinet    of  butterflies   which,    I  hear,    is   a  very 
good  one. 

I  will  be  with  you  about  half-past  five  and  remain,  meanwhile, 

Y^ours  faithfully, 
23  Richard  Carlton. 

Answer  (in  the  negative). 

White  Lion  Hotel,  Ambleside,  Friday. 
Dear  Benson, 
32  To  my  great  regret,  I  find    myself  unable   to   accept 

your  father's  kind  invitation  for  this  evening,  as  I  have  just  received 
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a  telegram  from  my  uncle  summoning  rac  to  meet  Iiim  at  IJowne.s.H. 
I  must,  therefore,  leave  by  the  next  steamer.  I  own  that  I  am 
not  a  little  vexed  to  be  called  away  so  suddenly,  as  I  sjiould  havi* 
much  enjoyed  spending  the  evening  with  you.  4 

Pray    express    my  best   thanks    to  Mr.  Benson    and   bi-lieve  me, 

Yours  ever  faitlifuUy, 

K.  Carlton. 

2. 

23,   Gordon  Street,  Glasgow.   April  20tli.         h 
My  deal-  Aunt  Margaret, 

Our  English  master.  Dr.  Sinclair,   has  iiromisi-d 
to  take  the  first  six  boys  in  his  class  for  an  excursion  to  Loch  Lomond 
and  Loch  Katrine  in  the  Whitsuntide  holidays,  and,  that  we  may  benefit  13 
intellectually  as  well  as  physically  by  our  tour,  he  has  recommended 
us    to    read    some    parts    of    Scott's    Lady    of    the    Lake    before- 
hand.    As  I  am  one  of  the  })rivileged    six,    I  should  like  to  follow 
his  advice,    but  unfortunately,    I  have  left    my  copy  at    home,  and   ir, 
as  my  parents  are  at  Penzance  and  our  house  is  in    the    hands    of 
painters  and  paperhangers ,    1  should  have    little  chance  of   getting 
it,    were  I  to  write    to    our   servants.     Under   these   circumstances 
I  venture    to    beg   you   to    lend  me    your  copy.     1    promise  to  take  20 
good   care    of  it,    and    to    return    it    before   we   start,    for    I    mean 
to    learn    by    heart    some     of    the     passages    describing    the     local 
scenery. 

With  much  love,  24 

Your  ever  affectionate  nej)hew, 

Kenneth  Douglas. 

Thistlewood  Hall,  Glasgow,  May   Irst. 
My  dear  Kenneth,  m 

I  was  so  much  pleased  with  your  desire  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  my  fcivourite  poem ,  that  on  receiving  your 
note,  I  immediately  drove  to  my  bookseller's  to  get  a  copy  for  you. 
I  could  not,  however,    find  one  to  my    taste,    so   I  have  ordered  a  sa 
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small  volume,    nicely  bound  in  dark   blue  morocco  with  gilt  edges 
to  be  sent  from  Edinburgh. 

You  must  come  and  see  me  before  you  start  on  your  tour,  as 
4  I  may  perhaps  have  another  little  remembrance  for  you.  I  also 
promise  you  "Marmion"  as  a  companion  volume  to  the  ''Lady  of 
the  Lake",  if  on  your  return,  you  can  repeat  to  me  the  passages 
you  mention  together  with  that  part  of  the  fifth  canto  which 
8  describes  the  combat  between  the  Knight  of  Snowdon  and  his  foe, 
Roderich  Dhu.  Come  and  take  tea  with  me  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
and  you  will  find  the  book  awaiting  you. 

Your  affectionate 
12  Aunt  Margaret. 

3. 

10,  Vernon  Terrace,  Leamington,  June  15th. 
Dear  Tom, 

As  Friday  next,  June  18.,  is  Papa's  birthday,  he  has  pro- 

16  mised  to  keep  it  by  taking  us  all  to  Kenilworth  for  a  picnic,  and 
he  desires  me  to  write  and  beg  you  to  join  us.  I  hope  you  will  be 
able  to  come,  for  if  the  weather  is  good,  we  shall  have  a  jolly  day. 
Papa  will  drive  Mamma,    the  girls,    and   yourself,    if   you  like  the 

20  arrangement,  in  the  landau,  and  Uncle  Sam  is  to  be  responsible  for 
our  old  schoolfellow  Frank  Mills,  my  two  brothers,  and  myself  in 
the  phaeton.  We  shall  take  some  baskets  of  provisions  with  us  so 
that  we  may   lunch    under    the    trees!    Cook   is  very    busy  making 

24  heaps  of  good  things,  and  each  of  us  is  to  choose  what  he  likes 
best  in  the  way  of  cakes  and  sweets.  I  have  ordered  a  large  dish 
of  strawberries  and  cream,  but  the  girls  laugh  at  me  and  say  that 
the     cream    will     certainly    turn     sour    before    we    get    there.     No 

28  matter,  if  it  does!  We  shall  still  have  the  strawberries,  and  most 
likely  there  Avill  be  a  farm-house  in  the  neighbourhood  where  we 
can  get  a  fre.sh  supply.  I  have  promised  to  undertake  the  forag- 
ing department,  if  Papa  will  supply  the  necessary  funds. 

32  Mamma  says  that  you  also  must  choose  something,  so  remember 

to  mention    what   you   would    wish    for.     I  know  you  adore  Scott  s 
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"Kenihv(3rth",  and  I  l)elicve  you  have  never  yet  visited  tl»e  dear 
old  ruins,  so  you  must  come  with  us  and  then  you  can  wander 
about  the  phice  and  muse,  and  scrihh-  imctry  to  vum-  ht-art's 
content.  4 

Write  by  return  of  post  and  do  not  forget  to  say  what  < 'omU 
shall  make  for  you.  I  may  perhaps  tell  you  that  she  is  a  good 
hand  at  raspberry-tarts,  and  I  believe  that  nobody  has  yet  voted  for 
them.  Mamma  says  that  as  we  shall  pass  within  a  fpiarter  of  a  s 
mile  of  your  house,  wo  will  call  for  you  on  Friday  at  9  o'eloeU. 
Mind  you  do  not  oversleep  yourself,  for  our  horses  are  rather  im- 
patient and  do  not  like  standing. 

Your  affectionate  friend,  is 

Jack. 

P.  8.     Mamma  has  read  my  letter  and  obliges  me  to  add  that 
it  is  I  who  am    of  an    impatient    disposition ,    not    the    horses.     All 
the  same,  dear  Tom,  take  good  care  that  you  are  called  early  next  m 
Friday. 

IloUy  Lodge,  Leamington,  June   loth. 
Dear  Jack, 

Pray  present  my  hearty  thanks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rayner  .-o 
for  their  kind  invitation  to  join  your  ]»icnic  party  next  Friday.     1  ac- 
cept it  with  no  little  pleasure,  for  it  will  be  the  crowning  event  of 
my  short  summer  holidays.     You  are  right  in  supposing  that  I  have 
not    yet    seen    the    ruins    of   the    old    castle,    thoui^li    1    have    long  2* 
wished  to  do  so,  and  now  the  opportunity    has  conic  at  last,  and    1 
shall  be  permitted  to  visit  every  nook    and  corner,    while  1  try  to 
imagine  the  scene  of  the  splendid  entertainment  given  by  the  proud 
Earl  of  Leicester  to   our  good  Queen  Bess.     I  am  well  aware  that  23 
Scott  does  not  contine  himself  to  historical  facts   in    his  fascinating 
novel ,    nevertheless  I  shall    indulge    myself  by  looking  at  the  sjjot 
through  the  glass  which  he  offers  for  our  amusement. 

It  is  very  kind  of  you  to    propose  calling   for   me.    and   I  will  32 
take  care  to  be  at  the  garden-gate  by  9  o'clock  on  Friday  morning. 
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You  may  be  quite  sure  that  I  shall  not  keep  you  waiting.  My 
uncle  has  just  given  Jones,  the  gardener,  orders  to  cut  two  pine- 
apples, the  finest  in  liis  pinery,  and  to  have  them  packed  in  readi- 
4  ness  to  be  put  into  the  carriage  on  Friday.  Uncle  George  says 
that  they  are  to  take  the  place  of  the  raspbcn-y-tarts  you  suggested, 
and  he  hopes  that  you  will  find  them  as  palatable. 

I    shall   anxiously  watch    the   barometer    during    the    next   few 
8  days :  I  have  already  consulted  Jones ,  who  is  an  excellent  Aveather- 
prophet;    he,    however,    will    not  compromise  his  reputation  for  in- 
fallibility by  too  decided  an    opinion,    so    he    shakes    his    head   and 
looks  very  wise,  but  admits  that  he  thinks    the  rain  '^may  hold  off 
12  until  after  Friday". 

I  shall  count   the   hours    until    the   happy  morning   that   brings 
you  to  our  gate.     Meanwhile,  I  remain,  dear  Jack, 

Yours  very  affectionately, 
16  Thomas  Egerton. 

4. 
16,  Burton  Street,  Blackpool,  Dec.  26th. 
Dear  Charlie, 

On  New  Year's  Eve,  Papa  has  promised  us  an  entertain- 

20  ment  consisting  of  some  interesting  Dissolving  Views  illustrative  of 

Stanley's   travels   through    the  Dark  Continent,    to    be   followed  by 

recitations  given  by  some  members  of  the  party  dressed  in  character. 

As   we  know   that   you   are    spending   the    Christmas   holidays 

24  alone  this  year,  we  thought  you  might   like    to  join    us  and  sit  up 

with  us  to  see  the  New  Year  in.     You  will  give  us  much   pleasure 

by  doing  so,  and  Mamma  desires  me  to  add   that  we  can  give  you 

a  bed,  for  she  thinks  you  will  scarcely  like  to  turn  out  in  the  cold 

28  at  such  a  late  hour. 

Joe   says   that   you   recite   one    of  the    Ingoldsby    Legends   fa- 
mously.   I  think  it  is  "The  Jackdaw  of  Rheims".    You  would  do  us 
a  great  favour,   if  you  would  indulge  us   with  it  on  Tuesday  next. 
32  Do   come,   dear  Charlie,  and   prove  that  you  still   care  a  little  for 

Your  old  friend, 

Dick  Tracy. 
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in,   Wilmot  Street,    Dee.  2«hli. 
Dear  Dick, 

It  gives  me  iiiueli  pleasure  to  accept  your  kind  invitation 
for  New  Year's  Y.ye.    I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you  again,  as  well    4 
as  to  escape    tlie    rather   melancholy    necessity    ot"   counting  the  ex- 
piring minutes  of  the  Old  Year  in  lonely  silence. 

It  is  very  considerate  of  Mrs.  Tracy  to   offer    me  a  bed,    and 
1  shall  gratefully  avail    myself  of  her  kindness ,    if  she  will  permit    s 
me  to  leave  very  early  the  next  morning,  as  I  must  take  the  tirst 
train  to  Liverpool. 

If  I  can    in   any   degree    contribute  to  the  amusement  of  your 
party   by    reciting    "The  Jackdaw    of  Rheims",    I    will   gladly   do  12 
my    best,    but   I  fear    your  brother    judges  too    favourably    of  my 
powers. 

With  hearty   thanks   for  your  kindness   in   taking   pity  on  my 
loneliness,  le 

I  am,  dear  Dick, 

Yours  ever  faithfully, 

Charlie. 


6,  Minster  Street,  Chester,  April  5th.       20 
Dear  Alfred, 

You  once  kindly  offered  to  lend  me  'Micah  Clarke',  a  novel 
by  Conan  Doyle,  and  if  you  can  still  spare  it,  I  should  be  glad  to 
avail  myself  of  your  good-nature.  2* 

In  our  History  class,  we  are  now  studying  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  James  the  Second,  especially  that  part  relating  to 
Monmouth's  rebellion,  and  yesterday,  our  Master  strongly  recom- 
mended the  book  for  our  private  reading  during  the  Easter  hoH-  28 
days.  He  says  that  it  so  well  illustrates  the  feelings  and  motives 
which  prompted  the  peasantry  in  the  western  counties  to  take  part 
witli  the  unlucky  adventurer.  I  am  not,  you  see,  one  of  the  Duke's 
admirers.  s2 
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If  you  grant  my  request,  please  send  the  book  by  the  bearer; 
I  will  not  keep  it  too  long. 

Yours  ever, 
*  Reginald  Thorpe. 

21,  Wall  Street,  April  5th. 
Dear  Reginald, 

I  am  very  glad  to  lend  you  the  book,  and  I  hope  that  it 

8   will  afford  you  as  much  pleasure  as  it  has  given  me.    It  is  written  in 

a  very  entertaining  style,  and  the  interest  is  well  kept  up  throughout. 

I  fancy,    however,   that   the   author  is  Indebted  to  Walter  Scott  for 

the  original  idea  of  one  or  two  of  the  most  striking  incidents. 

12  Do  not  hurry  to  return  it;  I  can  spare  it  until  Whitsuntide. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Alfred  Throckmorton. 

6. 

London,  20,  Cavendish  Square,  Jan.  7th. 

16       Dear  George, 

Hurrah !  Hurrah !  We  are  all  going  to  see  the  Pantomime 
at  Drury-Lane  on  Friday  next,  and,  at  my  Guardian's  desire,  I  write 
to  ask   you   to  join   us.     It  is  'Jack   and  the  Beanstalk'  this  year, 

20  and  it  will  be  such  jolly  fun!    I  hope,  dear  George,  that  you  have 

not  already   made   an   engagement   for   that   day.     Do  come  if  you 

possibly  can;   we  shall  all  enjoy  it  more,    if  you  are  of  the  party. 

Uncle  John  has  sent  us  six  tickets  for  the  stalls,    and  as  Aunt 

24  Mary  is  again  suffering  from  a  cold  and  cough,  and  cannot  accom- 
pany us,  there  is  a  ticket  to  spare;  this  ticket  she  particularly 
wishes  may  be  given  to  you,  because  you  are  her  godson.  She 
says  that  you  must  come  in  time  for  luncheon,  which,  as  you  know, 

28  we  take  at  one.  Do  not  forget  the  number  of  our  house,  as  you 
did  two  years  ago;  it  is  an  afternoon  performance,  and  we  must 
allow  ourselves  plenty  of  time  for  the  drive,  for  should  it  be  as 
foggy  as  it  is  to  day,  Ave  shall  have  to  go  very  slowly.    Please  send 

32  us  a  line  by  this  evening's  post  and  let  it  be  to  say  that  you 
will  come. 
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The    servant    is    waitiiij^"   i'ov    my  note,    so  1  liavc  unly   tiim-  t'l 
subscribe  myself 

Your  constant   tVii-ml. 

Matthfw   Pritchanl.         4 

London,    12,   Mornington  ('rcscont,  Jan.   Ttli. 
Dear  Matthew, 

Little  did  I  guess  the  pleasure  in  store  for  me,  when 
I  received  your  note  on  my  return  from  skating  this  afternoon.  I  3 
have  so  long  wished  to  see  the  Christmas  Pantomime  that  I  scarcely 
know  how  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Mr.  Thurlow  and  my  dear 
godmother  for  their  kindness  in  asking  me  to  join  your  ])arty.  1  have 
no  engagement  to  prevent  my  accepting  their  kind  invitation,  and  12 
you  may  be  sure  that  no  carelessness  on  my  part  shall  cause  me 
to  lose  the  treat  you  offer  me. 

I  have  been  down  to  Richmond  to-day  and  have  had  three 
hours'  splendid  skating  on  the  lake  in  my  uncle's  park.  There  le 
was  no  fog  to  speak  of,  and  about  noon,  the  sun  shone  for  at  least 
an  hour.  I  have  but  just  returned ,  and  as  you  wish  to  have  an 
answer  this  evening,  I  must  not  add  more  than  to  beg  you  to  give 
my  love  to  my  dear  godmother  with  my  best  wishes  for  a  speedy  20 
recovery  from  her  cold. 

I  will    not   fail    to    be  with    you  between  12  and  1  on  Friday, 
until  then 

I  remain,  24 

Your  loving  friend, 

George  Thwaites. 

A  short  Scene  iu  a  Theatre. 

A  Box  in  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  in  which  are  an  elderly  gentle-  28 
man   with    some  young    people.    Tavo    of  the  party  are  conversing. 

The  curtain  has  not  yet  risen. 

Matthew.      I    am    glad    that    my    Guardian    got    the    tickets 
changed.     1  like  a  box  better  than  the  stalls.  83 
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George.     So   do  I.     We   are    more  to  ourselves,    and  I  think 
we  shall  be  able  to  see  better. 

M.     Did  you  not  tell  me  that  Joe  Crichton  would  be  here  this 
4  afternoon? 

G.     Yes,   but   he  said  that  he  and  his  cousin  Hugh  should  be 
in  the  pit;   there   were   no   other   tickets  to  be  had,   and  they  con- 
sidered themselves  lucky  to  get  them. 
8  M.     Who  is  that  at  the  door? 

G.    It  is  only  the  box-opener  bringing  us  some  play-bills. 
M.     Hush!     The  curtain  rises. 

A  pause  during  which  their  attention  is  absorbed  by  the  scene 
12  on  the  stage. 

The  curtain  falls. 
G.     How   splendid    it   is!     I  did   not   expect   it   would  be  half 
so  jolly, 
le  M.     I   am   so   glad   we   got   here   safe.     I   was   once   or  twice 

afraid  that  we  should  not  get  through.    That  was  a  frightful  crush 
in  Broad  Street,  and  the  fog  was  to  thick  that  one    could   scarcely 
see  a  yard  before  one. 
20  G.     Yes,  and  it  was  so  yellow,  a  real  pease-soup  fog! 

M.     George,    did   not  Joe  say  he  had  seen  'Cinderella'  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  this  Christmas? 

G.     Yes,  he  told  me  that  he  had  seen  it  twice. 
24  M.     Now,   the  curtain  rises.    See,  the  Giant  crosses  the  stage; 

he  is  going  to  attack  Jack. 

G.    (in    a    whisper).      Is    that    the    clown    standing    near   the 
prompter's  box? 
28  M.     I  think  it  is,  but  we  must  not  talk. 

The  Curtain  falls  for  the  last  time. 
Mr.  Thurlow.     Well,  boys,  how  did  you  like  the  Pantomime? 
G.     Oh,  very  much  indeed,  Mr.  Thurlow,  and  I  heartily  thank 
3^  you  for  affording  me  so  much  pleasure. 

(All  the  young  people).    So  do  we  all. 

Mr.  Thurlow.     But  it  was  your  Uncle  John  who  sent  you  the 
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tickets,  so  as  he  is  coining  to  dine  witii  us  tliis  i;vcning,  we  will 
give  him  three  cliecrs  from  the  balcony  as  he  drives  up  to  the  house. 

All.  Yes,  indeed  that  we  will  do  with  pleasure;  we  will  give 
him  three  times  three.  ♦ 

Mr.  Thurlow.  Come  then,  let  us  go  to  the  cloak-room  and 
try  to  get  our  things.  Matthew,  go  and  look  for  your  sister's  cloak 
and  hood,  I  will  take  care  of  her  here,  until  you  return. 

M.  returns  with  the  wraps.  » 

Mr.  Thurlow.  That  is  all  right.  Now  we  have  only  to  find 
our  carriage, 

A  Business  Letter. 

619  Campbell  St.,  Louisville,  Ky.,       n 
December  23,  1889. 
Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 

Sirs:  —  Enclosed  is   a   money   order  for   two  i« 
dollars  (1$  2),  for  which  please  send  to  my  address  a  copy  of  'Harper's 
Young  People'  for  one  year,  beginning  with  the  next  number. 

Yours  respectfully, 

James  E.  Turner.  20 

Change  of  Address. 

Suppose   you   are   a  subscriber   for   some    magazine,  or   paper, 
and   that   you   wish    to   have   the   address    changed.      Write   to    the 
publishers  and  request  to  have  the  paper  sent  to  your  new  address.  24 
Mention    in    your   letter   the  name   of  the  periodical,  and  give  the 
old  address  as  wtII  as  the  new. 

Telegraphic  Despatch. 

Write,  from  the  item  given  below,  a  telegram  of  not  more  than  ten  as 
words.    Do  not  count  the  words  in  the  address  nor  in  the  signature. 
Mrs.  G.   W.  Hall,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Dee.  17,  '89. 

Rutland,  Vt. 

I  shall  not  reach  home  to-night,  on  account  of  a  32 
railroad  accident.     No  one  is  injured.  G.  ^^  .  Hall. 
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Letter  ordering  Books. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Sept.  7,  1885. 
Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co. 
4  4  Park  Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Gentlemen :  —  Please    send    me ,    by    the    American    Express, 
the  following  books :  — 
8  1  Hawthorne's  Twice-Told  Tales,  School  Edition. 

1  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  Popular  Edition. 

1  American  Prose,  cloth. 

2  doz.  Longfellow  Leaflets, 
12                   2  doz.  Whittier  Leaflets, 

Please  send  the  bill  by  mail. 

Yours  respectfully, 

E.  D.  Read. 

16  Order. 

1.     Write    to     William    Gray,    Canim ,    N.    Y.,    ordering   the 
following  seeds  to  he  sent,  hy  mail,  to  your  address:  — 

1  pkg.  Pansy,  light  blue,  15  cts.;    1  pkg.  Pansy,    King  of  the 
■20  Blacks,  15  cts.;  1  pkg.  Verbena,  scarlet,  20  cts. ;    1  pkg.  Verbena, 
mixed  varieties,    20   cts.;    1  pkg.  Sweet  Mignonette,    5   cts. ;    1  oz. 
Sweet  Peas,  mixed  colours,  10  cts. 

Application. 

-24  Frankfort,  Lid.,  July  17,  1887. 

Rev.  Joseph  Cummings,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

President  of  the  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  111. 
28  Sir:  —  Please   send  me   a  copy  of  your   last 

catalogue,  and  oblige 

Respectfully  yours, 

Albert  Raymond. 
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Bills. 

1. 


Mr.  Lyman  Gilbert, 


Chicaf^'o,  Nov.  1,   1884. 
Bought  of  Smith  &  Howard.  4 


A  4 


00 
50 
20 


1 

60 

2 

80 

12 

50 

30 

$24 

90 

50  lbs.  Coffee  Sugar,  a     8  c 

10  lbs.  Java  Coffee,  "  35  e 

4  lbs.  Oat  Meal,  "  5  c 

8  doz.  Eggs,  •'  20  c 

4  gals.  Molasses,  "  70  e 

50  lbs.  Butter,  •'  25  c 

2  doz.  Lemons,  "  15  c 


Received  Payment, 

Smith  &  Howard, 
per  Scott. 

When  a  bill  is  paid,   the  person  to  whom    the   money  was  due  ig 
gives  a  receipt,    or  writes  ''Received  Payment,"  or  ''Received  with 
thanks,"  and  signs  his  name.     The  latter  is  called  receipting  a  hill. 

When  a  clerk  receipts   a  bill,    he    signs  the   name   of  his  em- 
ployer,  and   then   Avrites   his   OAvn   name   below.     In    the    example  ::o 
above,  a  clerk  named  Scott  receipted  the  bill  for  his  employers. 


2. 


Miss  Helen  R.  White, 


Philadelphia,  April  23,  1885. 
To  Margaret  D.  Harris,  Dr. 


1  Mozart  Sonata .S'  ^'^ 

1  Haydn  Sonata 75 

1  Nocturno,  Zimmermann 50 

1  Songs  without  Words,  Mendelssohn,     .          1  00 

1  Rondo,  Beethoven 35 

1   Term  Instruction 20  ,     00 

§23  !    10 
Received  Payment, 

Margaret  D.  Harris. 


1885 

j 

Mar. 

3  i 

u 

9 

u 

19  : 

Apr. 

3 

a 

9 

u 

23 

2& 
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Receipts. 

A  written  acknowledgment  of  money  or  goods  received  is  called 
a  Receipt;  as^  — 

1. 
4  $  GO^^iioo.  Baltimore,  Md.,  Mar.  1,  1888. 

Received   from    George  S.  Abbott  Sixty  and  ^^/loo  Dollars,    to 

balance  account. 

M.  J.  Blair. 
2, 

8  $  60.  Chicago,  June  1,  1887. 

Received  from  Helen  M.    Crawford   Thirty   Dollars ,    for  board 

to  this  date. 

Mrs.   C.  K.  Wright. 

12  Business  Letters^). 

Dear  Sir, 

I  venture   to   avail  myself  of  the  encouragement  you  have 

always  given  me,  to  apply  to  you  in  any  case  of  need.     You  were 
16  good  enough  to  promise,  when  I  left  St.  Paul's  and  went  into  business 

in  the  City,    that,   if  matters  turned   out  well,    you  would   help  me 

to  set  up  business  on  my  own  account. 

The  opportunity  has  arrived.     My  employer,  whose  head  clerk 
20  I  am,  has  offered  to  take  me  into  partnership,   if  I  can  bring  with 

me  a  capital  of  |^  1500;  and  it  is  for  this  purpose  that  I  ask  your 

assistance.     That  Mr.  Gould  has  been  led  to  take  this  step  is,  I  think, 

a   sufficient    recommendation   of   my   character.     Morever   there   is 
24  every  prospect   of  our  business  flourishing,   as  Mr.  Gould   has  just 

been  appointed   to   furnish   the  wines   to   two    important   West  End 

clubs.     So  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  repay  your  loan  in  the  course 

of  a  very  few  years. 
28  The  only  security  1  can   offer  you,    is  your   own  confidence  in 

the  good  faith   of  one  whom  you  have   known   for   so  many  years, 


^)  Adapted  from  Ploetz's  Ubungen  zur  Syntax. 
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and  my  detcnniiuitioii    to  work    my   hardest  and  make   tlie  most  of 
my  chances. 

Hoping  to  have  tlie  favour  of  an  early  reply, 

1  remain  * 

Yours  truly, 

Edgar  \\'augli  Thwing. 
2. 
My  dear  young  friend. 

You  were  quite  right  to  apply  to  me,  and  you    8 
have  not  reckoned  on  my  help  in  vain.     I  shall  be  ha])py  to  keep  my 
promise,  and  advance  you  the  sum  you  require. 

The  security  you  offer  is  <[uite  sufficient  and  better  than  many 
others   I    have    known.     Pray   come   and   see   me   as   soon    as  you  12 
can,  and  we  will  settle  the  matter  together. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Archibald  B.  Buchanan. 

8. 

Dear  Sir,  i« 

Y^ou  did  not  specify  in  our  agreement  any  limit  of  time 
for  the  repayment  of  the  loan,  only  reserving  to  yourself  the  right 
to  call  in  the  capital  on  the  first  of  January  in  any  year  after  a 
year's  notice.  20 

Well,  our  affairs  have  so  prospered  that  in  the  last  two  years 
I  have  been  able  to  lay  by  ^  500,  which  is  at  your  service.  Would 
you  kindly  communicate  your  Avishes  to  me  on  this  subject? 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  once  more  expressing  my  deep  grati-  24 
tude  to  you  for  all  your  kindness. 

Y^ours  very  truly, 

Edgar  Waugli  Thwing. 

4. 

My  dear  Thwing,  as 

I  cannot  say  that  I  have  any  special  claim  on  your  gratitude, 
seeing  that  I  have  chiefly  benefited  myself.  I  could  not  have  found 
a  safer  investment,  and  therefore,  if  it  will  be  of  any  service  to  you 
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to  keep  the  money  for  a  number  of  years  longer,  you  are  perfectly 
welcome  to  do  so,  as  I  have  no  immediate  use  for  the  money. 

Write  to  me  quite  openly,  telling  me  what  are  your  hopes  and 
4  aims.  Yours  sincerely, 

Archibald  B.  Buchanan. 

5. 

Dear  Sir, 

After  your  kind  letter  of  the  12th  inst.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
8  tell  you  that  the  acceptance  of  your  offer  would  be  an  inestimable 
advantage  to  me.  My  partner  is  about  to  retire  altogether  to  his 
house  at  Surbiton  and  will  withdraw  a  good  deal  of  his  capital 
from  the  business.  So  if  you  would  lend  me  the  sum  {^  1500)  for  a 
12  further  period  of  ten  years,  I  should  be  able  to  greatly  increase 
my  transactions,  and  my  fortune  would  be  secured. 

If  you  agree  to  this  arrangement,  I  will  promise  not  to  under- 
take any  great  matter,  without  first  consulting  you. 
16  Trusting   that  this  proposal  is  not   too    great  a   tax    on   your 

generosity, 

I  remain  Yours  very  truly, 

Edgar  Waugh  Thwing. 

6. 

20       My  dear  young  friend, 

I  am  glad  you  have  written  to  me  so  candidly. 
I  see  no  reason  at  all,  why  I  should  object  to  entrust  you  with  my 
capital  for  a  further  period  of  ten  years.  My  nephew,  who  will 
24  inherit  all  my  property,  may  perhaps  think,  that  I,  at  my  time  of 
life,  was  not  justified  in  tying  up  my  money  for  so  long  a  time.  Still 
even  if  I  do  not  live  so  long,  he  may  perhaps  be  glad  that  he  was 
not  able  to  squander  all  his  fortune  at  once. 
28  Get  your  solicitor  to  draw  up  the  necessary  papers    and  bring 

them  to  me  to  sign. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Archibald  B.  Buchanan. 
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EMiLlSll  AMI  AMKHICAN  MO.NKV. 

Tlic    j)resc'nt    unit   of  account    in  England    is    tlio  pomul.     Tlio 
coin  which  represents  this  is  called  a  sovereign.     It  is  divided  into 
20  shillings,    ami    tli<'    shilling   into   12  pence.     In   small   accitunts  a     t 
penny    is  divided   into    tour   farthings,    but  public   offices,    bankers, 
and  merchants  take  no  account  of  farthings. 

Thus    England    difters    from    most    of    the    other    countries    of 
Europe,    in    not   having  adopted   the  Decimal  System,    which  is  in    a 
use  in  Belgium,    France,  Germany,  Greece,  Italy,  Russia,    Spain, 
Switzerland,     Bulgaria,     Roumania,     the     United     States,     China, 
Japan,  &c. 

In  an  English  cash  l>onk,  one  finds  the  money  columns  headed  12 
by  the  symbols,  ^,  s.,  d.,  which  are  of  Latin  origin.   ^  is  the  first 
letter  of  the  Latin   'libra',  a  pound;    .•?.  stands  for  'solidus' ,    an  ad- 
jective meaning  genuine,  and  d.  for  'denarius'. 

The  guinea  (21  sh.),  so  called  after  the  land  Guinea,  though  no  le 
longer   current   as    a    coin,    is    sometimes    used    as   a   nominal    unit, 
chiefly  for  fees  and  subscriptions. 

The  coins  in  use  are  the  sovereign,  the  half-sovereign,  the  £  2 
piece  and  the  ^  5  in  gold;  the  crown  (=  5  shillings),  the  four  -o 
shilling  piece,  the  half-crown  (=  2  .s.  6  (/.),  the  florin  (=  2  .s.), 
the  shilling  and  the  sixpenny  and  threepenny  pieces  in  silver;  the 
penny,  halfpenny  and  farthing  in  bronze,  commonly  called  coppers 
from  the  material  they  were  formerly  made  of.  21 

In  British  India  the  unit  of  account  is  the  rupee,  which  is 
divided  into  IG  annas  and  the  anna  into  12  pice.  Some  English 
colonies  strike  their  own  coinage,  though  English  money  is  accepted 
everywhere.      Australian    sovereigns    are    also    current    in   England,  ^s 

The  word  sterling  is  a  corruption  of  'easterling',  —  a  name  foraierly 
given  by  the  English  to  the  German  traders  in  England.     About  the 
time  of  Richard  I.,  German  money  was  the  best  in  Europe,  and  so 
German    coiners   were   brought    to  England,    and   the   money   they  ^^ 
coined  was  called  'sterling',  from  their  name  "Easterling'. 

The  Enslish  Rea.lor.  6 
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The   Bank    of  England   issues    bank    notes   which   are   of  legal 

tender;    that  is,  when  offered  in  payment  of  a  debt,  they  must  be 

accepted.     Other  banks  have  the  power  to  issue  notes  within  certain 

4  limits,  but  nobody  can  be  compelled  to  take  them  against  his   will. 

The    chief  American     coins     are    as   follows:     Gold,     a    dollar 

(=  100  cents);  an  eagle  (=  10  dollars);  —  Silver,  a  dollar,  a  half 

dollar,  a  quarter  dollar,  a  twenty  cent  piece,  a  dime  {=  ^/lo  dollar);  — 

8  Nickel,  a  half  dime  (=  5  cents,  called  'a  nickel') ;  —  Bronze,  a  cent. 


ENGLISH  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

Here    too    England    has    retained    her    old    traditions    and    not 
adopted    the    metric   system  used  by  almost  all  the  countries  which 
12  have   adopted   the   decimal  system  of  coinage.     The  chief  measures 
are  the  following: 

Measures  of  Weight  (Avoirdupois,  not  used  by  goldsmiths  and 

chemists):    16    drams    make    1   ounce   (oz)    —   16   ounces  make 

i«  1  pound  (lb)  —  28  pounds   make    1    quarter  (qr)  —  4  quarters 

make  1  hundredweight  (cwt)  —  20  hundredweight  make  1  ton: 

Measures  of  Length:    12  inches   make    one   foot  —  3  feet 

make  1  yard  —  220  yards  make  one  furlong  —  8  furlongs  (or 

20  1760  yards)  make  1  mile  (1609-8  meter). 

Square  Measures:     144  sq.  inches  =  1  sq.  foot    —  9  sq.  feet 
=  1    sq.   yard  —  4840   sq.  yards  =  1  acre   (=  1  •  6  Preussische 
Morgen)  —  640  acres  =^  1  sq.  mile. 
24  Cubic  Measures:    1728  cubic  inches  =  1  cu.  foot  —  27  cubic 

feet  =  1  cu.  yard. 

Liquid  Measures :  2pints  =  l  quart  —  4  quarts  =  1  g  a  1 1  o  n 
—  (1  pint  =  0-568  liter). 
28  Dry  Measures:  8  gallons  =  1  bushel. 
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CRICK  KT. 


Tlif  tools  noet'ssarv  fur  tliis  game  are  tew  and  simple.  'I'lie 
lirst  retjiiisite  is,  uf  course,  a  lar^e  level  Held.  Here  the  wiekets 
are  set  u}).  Three  round  stumps  ot"  polished  ash-wood,  2  ft.,  (j  in.  * 
liigh,  are  jtlaced  tirmly  in  the  ground.  Exactly  op|)osite,  at  the 
distance  of  22  yards,  are  ])laced  three  more  wickets.  W'hru  the 
umpire  has  jtiaced  the  bails  on  the  top  of  the  stumps  and  tin'  limits 
of  the  batsman's  home  marked  by  a  clialk  line,  called  the  crease,  h 
all  is  ready  for  the  ,o;ame  to  begin. 

Each  of  the  opposing  sides  has  eleven  plavi-rs,  one  of  whom 
is  captain.  The  two  captains  toss  for  innings,  and  the  one  who 
wins  the  toss  has  the  right  to  choose  whether  his  side  or  his  12 
op)jonent's  shall  go  in  tirst  to  bat.  The  side  which  is  going  to  field, 
comes  out  tirst,  and  each  player  takes  up  his  place  where  his 
captain  orders  him.  This  'setting  of  the  field,'  as  it  is  called,  de- 
pends greatly  on  the  kind  of  bowling;  each  bowler  may  tell  his  ic 
captain  where  he  thinks  the  fielders  most  advantageously  placed. 
But  the  diagram  at  the  end  will  show  the  most  usual  position  of 
the  fielders,  i.  e.  their  position  with  regard  to  fast  bowling. 

The  object  of  the  batsman  is  to  hit  the  ball  which  the  bowler  2u 
has  bowled,  as  far  as  he  can,  and  to  send  it,   if  possible,  between 
the  fielders  or  where  there  are  none.     If  he  does,   then  he  and  his 
companion  who    is   at  the  other  end ,    exchange  places  and  one  run 
is  scored;  if  they  can  get  back  to  their  original  places,  that  counts  n* 
as    two.     The   number    of  such    runs    which    each  side  makes,    are 
added    together,    and    that    side    which    has    the   greater  number  or 
score  has  won.     But  the  batsman  must  be  careful  not  to  hit  a  ball 
into   the   air,    or   if  he   does,    to  send  it  a  great  distance  over  the  2a 
heads  of  the  fielders;  for  if  one  of  these  latter  catch  the  ball  which 
the  batsman  has  struck,  before  it  reaches  the  ground,  that  batsman 
is    'out'    and    must    nuike  way  for  another  on  his  side.     Also  if  the 
bowler  hits  his  wicket  with  the  ball,    or  if  the  batsman,    in  trying  32 
to    strike  a   ball,  steps  over  his  crease  and  before  he  can  get  back, 
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the  wicket-keeper  knocks  the  bails  off  with  the  ball,  in  both  these 
cases  the  batter  must  retire.  After  ten  of  the  eleven  have  thus  been 
got  rid  of,  the  'innings'  is  over.  After  a  short  interval  the  positions 
4  of  the  two  sides  are  reversed,  for  the  former  fielders  have  become 
the  batsman. 

In  all   cases  of  doubt   or  dispute  the  umpire's  decision  is  final. 
Those    who    wish    to   play  the  game  strictly ,    should  study  the 
8  code  of  minute  rules  drawn  up  by  the  Marylebone  Cricket  Club. 


10. 
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S.  striker. 

1.  The  Bowler. 

2.  Wicket-Keeper. 

3.  Loug  Stop. 


FAST  ROUND-ARM  BOWLING 

4.  Short  Slip. 

5.  Point. 

6.  Long  Slip. 

7.  Mid- Wicked  on. 
U.  Umpire. 


8.  Long  Off. 

9.  Cover-Point. 

10.  Third  Man  up. 

11.  Long  Leg. 


LAWN  TENNIS. 

Lawn    Tennis    requires   much   less   ground   and   fewer   players 
than  cricket.    On  a  level  lawn  a  court  is  marked  out  in  white  lines 
13  in  the  following  fashion. 

The  distance  from  A  to  B  is  36  feet,  from  A  to  C  78.  From 
the  middle  point  of  A  C  to  the  middle  point  B  D  a  net,  three  feet 
high ,  is  drawn  across  the  court  (E  F).  The  distance  between 
16  the  linos  A  C  and  Gr  I  and  between  H  L  and  B  D  is  4V2  feet. 
G  N  and  N  I  are,  each  of  them,  21  feet.  M  K  runs  down  the 
centre  of  the  court,  and  is  naturally  42  feet  long. 
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The  j^amc  i.s  played  by  four  player.-s,  one  of  whuni  is  the  server. 
He    stands  on   the  back   line  of  one  of  the  courts;    sujjjiosing  he  is 
playing"    on    the    north    side  of  the  net,  then  he  stands  on  tlie  l^ick 
line    A   H,    sonn'wliere    between    A    and    the     niiddh-    point    !'.      II'- 
then    serves    a    ball    diagonally    into    the  court  O  L.      Here  the  ball 
must  touch  the  ground  within  this  court  before  the  player  can  touch 
it.     If  the    ball    sent    cither    hits  the  net  or  falls  without  the  court, 
that  ball  does  not  count  and  is  callnl  a  'fault'  and  the  server  must 
serve    another;    if   tiiis    is    also    a  fault,    then 
his    opponents    score    the    first   point.     But  if 
he    is    successful ,    then    the    player    who    is 
^taking'  the  ball,    must    send  it    back  to  the 
other  court  again  over  the  net;  and  so  both 
sides    keep  sending    the    ball   backwards  and 
forwards    over   the  net,   till    one    side    either 
fails   to    send   the  ball  back   or  sends   it   too 
far,    outside    the    court  altogether.     The  side 
causing  this  mishap  looses  that  point.     After 
the    first   point  has  been    settled,    the    server 
sends  a  ball  to  the  court  ( )  I,  standing  some- 
where between  P  and  B,  and  the  game  pro-         ^  ^ 
ceeds   as   before.     The   server  keeps  sending 

balls  alternately  to  the  two  courts  o})posite  to  him  till  the  game  is 
over.     Then  one  of  the  otlier  side  becomes  server.  n 

The    first    side   to  get  four  points  wins  the   game.     However  if 
each  side  has  three  points,  then  one  side  must  win  two  more  points 
consecutively,  before  it  can  claim  the  game.    To  win  a  set  one  must 
win    six    games,    and    the  winners   of  two  sets  out  of  three  win  the  28 
match.  —  The  tool  used  for  striking  the  ball  in  tenni.s  is  called  a  racket. 


ON  BOARD  THE  PRI^TESS  OF  AVALES. 

KoRGATE.     Well,  Williams,    are  you  not  going  to  get  uj)  yet? 
We're  not  far  from  Harwicli  now.    Tlie  jnlot's  just  come  on  board.  32 
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Williams  (sleepily).    Where's  my  Gladstone  bag? 
NoRGATE.     There  it  is  in  the  corner. 

Williams.    I  dreamed  I'd  lost  it  and  I've  got  my  railway  ticket 
4  in  it. 

NoRGATE.     Come    now.     It's  all  safe,    get  up.     What   will   we 
have  for  In-eakfast,  eggs  and  bacon,  beefsteak,  or  fish? 

Williams.    Don't  talk  of  eating  —  it  makes  me  quite  ill. 
8  NoRGATE.     Well,  we  won't  then,  if  you'll  only  get  up. 

Williams.     I   don't   think    I   can  stand  —  (after  a  great  effort 
he  gets  his  boots).     I  can't  find    my   keys  and  want  a  clean  collar 
and  shirt  and  a  necktie, 
12  NoRGATE.     Here's   a    collar,    never  mind    about    the   shirt.     I'll 

just    go  and  lind  the  steward  and  see  about  breakfast.     (He  comes 
back  after  a  few  minutes.)    What,  not  dressed  yet! 

Williams.     No.    I    think   I'd    better   put   a   clean   shirt   on.     I 
16  might  meet  my  uncle. 

NoKGATE.    Stop    that  nonsense  at  once,  and  make  haste  —  Put 
these  links  in  your  cuffs  at  once.   Here  is  your  stud.   I  shan't  move 
till  you're  dressed.     What  are  you  looking  for  now? 
20  Williams.    My  keys,  to  get  my  brush  and  comb  out. 

Norgate.    Here  they  are ;   now  give  me  your  keys  and  I'll  keep 
them  for  you.    Put  all  your  things  together  and  we'll  go  to  break- 
fast.    What  will  you  have? 
24  Williams.    I  think  I   should  like  some  tea  and  dry  toast. 

Norgate.     Well,   I've   ordered   something  more  substantial.   — 
Waiter,    bring    this    gentleman    some    tea   and  toast  and    see    if  my 
beefsteak  is  ready.     How  do  you  feel  now,  Williams? 
28  Williams.     Somewhat  better;   but   we    must   have   had  a  very 

bad  night,  for  as  a  rule  I'm  a  good  sailor. 

Norgate.     Oh   no,  my  dear  fellow,   we  had  a  capital  passage. 
You  can't  persuade  me  you're  a  good  sailor,  I  believe  you'd  even 
32  be  sick  on  a  mill  pond. 

Williams.     I'm    sure   it  was   worse  than  usual  last  night.     I'll 
ask  the  steward  when  he  comes. 
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NoHGATE,  Do  SO,  £111(1  lie'll  tell  you  lie'd  never  known  so 
smooth  a  passage.  Well,  I'm  glad  that's  over;  rather  tough  work 
—  a  steamboat  steak. 

Williams.    At  any  rate  you  seemed  to  enjoy  it.    An-  you  going    * 
(»n  deck  now|y    1  think  I'll  stop  here. 

Steward.     Your  ticket,  please.  Sir. 

Williams.     It  is  in  my  black  bag.    "Where's  my  bag?    It's  in 
the    cabin  —    I'll    go    and    fetch    it  —  Here    it    is,    but  1  can't  find    s 
my  keys. 

Steward.     Make  haste,  Sir,  please. 

Williams.    Yes,  but  I  don't  know  where  my  keys  are.    Let  me 
see,  what  did  I  do  this  morning?    I  put  a  clean  shirt  on  —  no  —  12 
I  didn't,  I  wish  I  had,   —    I  think  I'd  better  go  on  deck.     I  don't 
feel  very  well.j 

Steward  —  (whose  suspicions  are  aroused).  Wait  a  minute, 
if  you  can't  find  your  ticket,  you  must  pay  your  fare  from  Rotterdam.  '« 

Williams.  Y'es,  yes,  no  —  my  purse  is  in  my  bag,  and  that's 
locked. 

NoRGATE.     What's  the  matter  now?  Y'ou're  always  in  a  fix. 

Williams.    I  can't  find  my  keys.  20 

NoRGATE.  Of  course,  you  can't  —  here  they  are,  now  try 
and  keej)  your  bag  and  keys  somewhere  near  one  another. 

^^'ILLIAM8.  Here  is  my  ticket;  don't  take  the  wrong  coupon  out, 
or  else  I  shall  be  in  a  fix  at  Liverpool  Street.  -■* 

NoRGATE.  \A'e're  alongside  the  landing  stage.  We're  going  on 
shore  now  to  the  Custom  House  to  have  our  luggage  examined.  Y'ou 
know  where  the  place  is.  That  }»lace  with  the  low  counter  in  it 
between   the  station  and  tlie  ([uai.  28 

Williams.  Yes,  1  think  1  know,  it's  on  the  righthand  side  of 
the  door,   isn't  it? 

NoKGATE.  That's  right  —  be  as  ([uick  as  you  can  ;  strap  up  your 
rug,  stick,  and  umbrella  together,  and  then  follow  me.  ^2 

Custom  House  Officer.  Is  this  your  box,  Sir?  Have  you  got 
anything  to  declare?     Are  these  clothes  only? 


NoRGATE.    Yes,  clean  shirts,  don't  dirty  them;  that's  my  dress 
coat  —  don't  crush  it.     I've  got  a  box  of  small  cigars,   I  mean   a 
small  box  of  cigars. 
4  C.  H.  0.     They're  free  of  duty. 

Williams.     I've  not  got  any  brandy,  I  drank  it  all  last  night. 
C.  H.  0.     You  may  lock  your  boxes  now. 
NoRGATE.    Finished!    Well,  we'll  go  and  have  a  cup  of  coffee 
8  and  something  at  the  bar.    You  might  smoke  one  of  your  cigars. 

Williams.     I  think  I'd  better  not  —  I'll  have  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  a  sandwich  —  How  long  have  we  got  to  wait? 

NoRGATE.     About  twenty  minutes   —   I'll  just  send  a  telegram 
12  to  my  sister  in  Berlin. 

Williams.     How  much  does  it  cost? 

NoRGATE.    I  don't  know,  I'll  go  and  see,  about  2/6",  it  is  2  d.  a 
word,  I  suppose.    The  telegraph  office  is  just  by  the  booking  office, 
16  here  to  the   right,  I  think. 

Porter.     Are  you  for  London,  Sir?    Well  then,  Sir,  be  quick 
—  the  train's  starting  soon  —  got  any  luggage,  Sir? 

Williams.    Yes,  two  bugs  and  a  rag  in  the  corner  there. 
20  NoRGATE.     He  means  tw^o  bags  and  a  rug. 

Porter.    Be  quick  —  smoking  carriage  —  come  on! 
Williams.     Now  get  in. 


FURNISHED  APPARTMEKTS  TO  LET. 

24  A.     Here's   a   card   in  the  window:    'Furnished   Rooms   to  let. 

Enquire  within'.     Shall  we  try  here? 

B.    Yes,  you  knock,  and  perhaps  you  had  better  ring  the  bell  too  ? 
A.    (To  the  servant  who  has  answered  the  door).    I  see  you  have 
28  rooms  to  let,  can  we  see  them? 

Servant.     Certainly,  Sir,  please  step  into  the  parlour,  I'll  just 
tell  Missus. 

Landlady.     Good   morning.    Gentlemen.     What  rooms  do  you 
32  want?     I   have   a   sitting-room   and    two    bed-rooms    on   the  second 
floor  disengaged. 
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B.     A.s    we    .sliull    be    <nit  all  day,    [iL-rhup.-.    wc  won't  want    tii'- 
sitting-room.     What's  the  price  of  these  rooms? 

L.     The    thi-ce    rooms    together    eome  to  35  sh.  a  wt-ek,   hut  it 
you're  going  to  stop  for  a  longer  time,   I'll  only  charge  you  :V2  sh.     * 

A.     Is  attendance  included ? 

L.     Yes,  sir,  but  tiring  and  boot- cleaning  are  both  extras. 

\\.     How  about  the  gas? 

L.     Oh.   there's  no  charge  for  gas.  a 

A.     As  to  meals,    can  we  dine  here? 

L.     No,  Sir;    you   may  get  a  chop  or  streak,   ham  and  eggs  or 
fish,  with    toast,   in    the  morning  for  breakfast;    Init  we  don't  cook 
for    gentlemen  exce})t    on    Sundays,    and    only  then    if  they  will  be  12 
satisfied  with  cold  meat;    for    it  makes  too  much  work  for  the  ser- 
vants to  cook  a  hot  dinner. 

A.     Are  the  vegetables  cold  as  well? 

L.     Oh,  no,  Sir,  of  course  not;  the  potatoes  and  whatever  other  n; 
vegetables  we  have,  are  always  hot.    The  fruit  pie  is  generally  cold 
as  well.     With  ale  the  dinner   costs  1   sh. 

A.     All  right.     Would  you  kindly  show  us  the  bed-rooms? 

L.  Yes,  this  way,  please.  Gentlemen.  You  see  the  stair-case  20 
is  carpeted  and  the  street  is  a  very  quiet  one.  Here's  one  of  the 
bed-rooms.  This  is  (juite  ready  for  use,  the  bed's  made,  the  jug 
on  the  washingstand  is  full  and  the  towels  are  on  the  horse,  and 
here  is  a  large  cupboard.  The  other  bed-room  is  not  quite  finished.  24 
All  the  furniture  is  there ,  but  it's  untidy.  Here's  the  sitting-room- 
It  has  two  WM'ndows  and  you  get  a  nice  look  out  on  to  the  square. 

A.     How  about  washing  ? 

L.     Oh  I     1  can    recommend  you   a  very  good    laundress.     She  2« 
comes    every   Monday  for   the    soiled    linen    and    brings    it   back  on 
Fridays,   and  is  very    punctual.     Slight   repairs,    as  sewing  buttons 
on,  we  can  manage,  but  we  can't  undertake  to  dixrn  socks. 

A.     All    right,    then,    we'll    take    the   rooms.     ^lust  we  pay  in  32 
advance  ? 

L.     Our    usual    custom   is    with    gentlemen  we  don't  know,    or 
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Avho  don't  bring  any  references^  to  ask  for  a  week's  rent  before-hand. 
And  then  we  send  in  the  week's  bill  every  Monday  night. 

A,  Well,  we'll  take  the  rooms  and  I'll  pay  you  now;  and 
4  then  we  may  fetch  our  things  from  the  cloak-room  at  the  station 
and  come  in  at  once? 

L.  Certainly,  Sir,  in  an  hour  all  will  be  ready.  You  may  pay 
me  when  I  give  you  your  latch-key,  Avhen  you  come  back. 


A  VISIT. 

(A  House  ill  Russell  Square,  London.) 

Herr  H.     Is  Dr.  Playfair  at  home? 
Jane.     Yes,  Sir,  but  he  is  engaged  at  present. 
12  Herr  H.     Is  Mrs.  Playfair  in? 

Jane.     No,  Sir,  she's  away  from  home. 

Dr.  Playfair  —  (opening  the  door  of  his  consulting-room).  — 
Well,  who  is  it?     What,  H.,  is  it  you,  my  old  friend? 
i«  Herr  H.     Yes,  here  I  am  again. 

Dr.  p.     I   am    delighted    —    come  into  my  study  —   this  is  a 
rare  pleasure.     How  long  have  you  been  in  London? 

Herr  H.      Only    a    very    short    time,    I    arrived    about    three 
20  days  ago. 

Dr.  p.     It  is  good  of  you  to  come  and  see  us  so  soon.     How  did 
you  come  across?     Did  you  have  a  good  voyage? 

Herr   H.     I   can't   say    I    did    —    I   came   via   Hamburg   and 

24  HarAvich.    The  boats  are  small  and  uncomfortable  and  besides  we  had 

no  cargo  on  board,    no  cattle  or  any  thing  of  the  kind   —   and  so 

the  ship  stood  very  high  out  of  the  water,  and  we  rolled  and  pitched 

terribly. 

28  Dr.  p.     Well,  I  hope  you  weren't  sea-sick. 

Herr  H.     No,  it  wasn't  so  bad  as  that  —  I  was  able  to  keep 
on  deck,    and  get  a   sight  of  Felixstowe,  as  we  were  getting  here, 
where    the    German    empress    was   stopping    with    her    children   this 
32  summer  (1891). 
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1)k.   V.     Did    you    liavt;    any   difticiilty   witli   tin."  custom   liouscV 

IIeru  H.     No  —    none    at   all    —    the    otrieials  iu  England  are 
the  j)(ditest  to  l>c  met  with   iti  any   pai-t  of  the  workl. 

Dr.  p.     I  am  glad  you  liiid  our  manners  are  not  altogetiier  at    * 
fault.     Let  me  see  —   is  it  four  years  since  you  weri;  here  last? 

IIekr  II.     No,  seven,  it  really  is,  and  I've  heen  travelling  about 
all  the  time.     But  how's  ^Mrs.  Play  fair? 

Dr,  p.     She's  very  well,  thank  you  I  am  very  sorry  she  is     ■» 

not  at  home  —  for  she  would  greatly  like  to  have  a  talk  with  you, 
.She's  gone  to  see  some  of  her  relatives  at  Cheltenham  —  but  she'll 
be  baek  in  a  fortnight  —  and  then  we're  all  going  down  to  Wales 
—  to  the  seaside  —   to  Llandudno.  13 

Herr  H,    And  what's  become  of  the  children? 

Dr.  p.     Ah ,    they're  all  away  too  —  Pm  leading  a  bachelor's 
life   again, 

Herr  H.  I  said  children,  and  Ethel  was  a  girl,  when  I  last  saw  is 
her,  but  now    I  suppose    she   must  be  out  of  her  teens  and  (|uite  a 
lady. 

Dr.  p.    Yes,   that's  a  fact,  though  it's  hard  to  believe  it  —  For 
the  last  two  years  she  has  been  at  Cambridge  at  Oirton,  20 

JIerr  II.     What  is  she  studying? 

Dr,  P,   Mathematics,  and  she  goes  in  for  her  Tri})os  next  year  and  we 
hope  she  will  do  credit  to  her  sex.    By  the  way,  did  you  hear  that  the 
daughter    of   the    late   political    economist    and    Postmaster-General,   -* 
Miss  Fawcett,  two  years  ago  came  out  above  the  senior  wrangler? 

Herr  H.     That's  all  very  well  —  but  what's  Ethel  going  to  do 
with  her  Integral  Calculus  and  so  forth,  when  she  leaves  Cambridge? 

Dr.  p.     Oh,    if  she  does  well  —  she  may  get  an  appointment  28 
at   one    of   the  Colleges  at  Cambridge  —  or  if  not,  a  good   jiost  at 
a  High  School. 

Herr  H.     Well,    she    has    all    my    good    wishes    —    but  is  she 
still  reading  at  Cambridge?  32 

Dr.  P,     No,  she's  on  a  visit  to  a  College  friend  in  Scotland  — 
a   little    way    out    of  Edinburgh    —    'making  trips    to  all  the  places 
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round  that  recall  memories  of  Sir  Walter  Scott'    —    as  slie  says  in 
one  of  her  letters, 

Herr  H.     I  suppose  Mary  is  with  her? 
4  Dk.  p.     No,  she  is  staying  with  her  grandmother  at  Ambleside 

in  the  Lake  District. 

Herr  H.     Is  she  still  at  school? 

Dr.  p.     Yes.     She  still  goes  to  the  'North  London'  —  here  in 
«  the  Camden  Road  under  Miss  Buss.     It's  the  best  school  in  London. 
Herr  H.     Do  you    intend   her  to  go  to  the  University  as  well 
as  her  sister? 

Dr.  p.  Yes,  I  hope  she'll  get  a  scholarship  at  Oxford. 
12  Herr  H.     Why  doesn't  she  go  to  Cambridge? 

Dr.  p.     Well;  you  see,  she  has  taken  up  Classics  and  I  fancy 
she'll  stand  a  better  chance  at  Oxford,  and  besides  I  should  like  her 
to  take  the  philosophical  school  at  Oxford  afterwards,  if  it  is  possible. 
16  Herr  H.     And  what  about  the  boys? 

Dr.  p.     Well,   Jim  went  to    business  soon  after  you  left  Eng- 
land.    He  entered  one  of  the  first  houses  in  the  tea-trade,  but  they 
treated   him  very  badly.     They  kept  him  the  stipulated  time  as  an 
20  unsalaried  junior,     but    when    they    couldn't    claim    his    gratuitous 
services  any  longer  they  dismissed  him. 
Herr  H,     What  a  scandalous  shame! 

Dr.  p.     Yes,    but   it's   the  way    of  the  world.     For  some  time 
24:  after    that  Jim    was   commercial  clerk  here  in  the  city,    but  having 
no   prospects   he^left  England;    and   is   now  a  clerk  in  the  Branch 
Office  of  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  at  Kobe 
in  Japan,  where  he  gets  a  good  salary. 
28  Herr^H.     Well,    I'm   glad  his  enterprise   is  rewarded    —   but 

what's  Bertie  doing? 

Dr.  p.     After   some  hesitation   he   has    decided   not  to  try  for 
the  Civil  Service,  but  to  take  up  my  own  profession. 
32  Herr  H.     Will  he  go  to  the  University? 

Dr.  p.     No,  that  would  take  him  to  long.     Next  October,  he'll 
enter  the  medical  school  here  at  Guy's  Hospital. 
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IIekic   II.     How  loufj;-  will   lie  Iwivr   to  sillily? 
Dr.  p.     Five   years   at    least,    and    then    he's   going  to  try   his 
fortune  in  the  colonies,  at  the  Cape  when-   I   have  some  connection 
through  my  wife's  relatives  and  some  of  my  own   jiatients.    You  see,     4 
every  profession  is  overcrowded  here  at  home. 

Herk  II.     Yes  —  I  suppose  it  is   —    London  has  altered  very 
much  since  1  was   here  last.     It    has    been    a  good    deal    improved, 
especially     by    these    tAvo    new    streets,    Charing    Cross    Road    and    9. 
Shaftesbury  Avenue. 

Dk.  p.     Yes ,    there    are    a  good   many   new    theatres   in   that 
neighbourhood  and  all  of  them  are  liandsome  buildings  —  especially 
the  New  Opera  House,  where  Sullivan's   great  Opera  Ivanhoe    was  i^ 
produced. 

Herr  H.     Was  it  a  success? 

Dr.  p.    Yes,  to  a  certain  extent.    But  the  expenses  of  produc- 
ing   a    grand    Opera    to    satisfy    the    fastidious    taste    of   a  London  in 
audience   will,    I    fancy,    be    too   great   —   even   to    allow   D'Oyly 
O'Carte  to  carry  out  his  intentions. 

Herr  H.     London   also    seems   to    me    to    have   grown    a  good 
deal  in  the  last  few  years.  .'o 

Dr.  p.     Yes,    and   there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  live  fartlier 
and  farther   away  from  the  actual  scene  of  one's  daily  work.     The 
suburbs  are  crowded  with  the    small    houses    of  commercial  clerks  : 
workmen  too  are  beginning  to  consider  their  sanitary  surroundings  J4 
and  live  even  so  far  away  as  Eniield. 

Herr    H.     Is    it   true,   as  I  have   heard,  that  life    is  becoming 
cheaper? 

Dr.  p.     Yes  —  living  here  perhaps  becomes  a  little  cheajier  —  as. 
you  see    we  fancy,   we   get    that  benefit  from  our  free  trade  policy. 
You    with    your  Protection    Laws  and  America   with    its   ^IcKinley 
Bill  —  will  have  to  pay  for  the  luxury  of  self-production  by  paying 
a  higher  price  for  the  article  produced.  32 

Herr  II.      In    what  wav  do  vou  think  vou  have  the  advantage 


over  us 
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Dk.  p.  Well,  I  fancy,  clothes  are  cheaper;  of  course,  you 
must  not  go  to  any  swell  tailor  in  tlie  West  End,  Pooles  of  Saville 
Row,  for  instance,  in  order  to  get  the  very  latest  fashionable  cut  — 
4  nor  must  your  daugthers  do  their  shopping  at  Redfern's  and  Peter 
Robinson's,  in  Oxford  Circus.  If  one  is  content  with  a  moderate 
degree  of  fashion,  I  think,  one  can  dress  considerably  cheaper  in 
England  than  in  Germany:  especially  the  Avorking  classes,  who  buy 
8  their  clothes  ready  made. 

Herr  H.  I  don't  quite  see  that.  Do  you  really  mean  to  say 
that  clothes  are  cheaper  here  than  they  are  with  us? 

Jane.  Please,  Sir,  Mr.  Creighton  is  waiting  for  you  in  the 
,2  consulting-room. 

Herr  H.  Well,  I  won't  detain  you  any  longer.  I'll  call  again 
some  other  day. 

Dr.  p.  If  you  have  no  better  engagement,  come  and  dine  with 
,6  me  at  my  club,  and  then  we  can  go  to  St.  James'  afterwards,  I 
fancy  there's  a  Richter  concert  to-night. 

Herr  H.     There's  nothing  I  should  like  better. 

Dr.  p.  I'll  just  telephone  to  the  club  and  order  seats  and 
dinner.     So,  good-bye  till  seven! 

Herr  H.     Good  bye,  and  many  thanks ! 


AT  CHAEING  CROSS  HOTEL. 

(In  a  bed-room.) 

24  A.     I  think,   B.,  it  might  be  as  well,  if  you  rang  the  bell  and 

ordered  some  breakfast.     It'll   save  some  time. 

B.     What  will  you  have?     As  we  won't  get   a  chance  of  get- 
ting a  square  meal  before  we  get  to  Liverpool,  we  had  better  take 
28  something  substantial  now.     I'm  going  to  have  a  steak. 
A.     Order  me  a  couple  of  chops  and  a  cup  of  tea. 
Waiter.    Shall  I  bring  it  here.  Sir,  or  will  you  take  it  in  the 
Coffee  Room? 
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1>,      Down.staii-.s  —   wc'r*;  cDiiiiu;^'  down    at    once;   and,    Waiter, 
ymi  briii^"  u.s   our  hill  ami   liavtr  u  cab  ordered  lor  us? 
W  .     Very  well.   Sir.    (Sonic  iniiiutcs  later).     Here's  the  hill.   Sir. 

d 

li.     (Reading)   lit'il-rooiii  \'"V  two.     .     5       0 

Supper  ditto  .  .  5  G 
Breakfast  ditto.  ..40 
1    Whiskey   and    Soda     0       (J  s 

1  Cherry  Brandy  .  .  (">  6 
Attendance    ....     I       0 

2  Foreign  Post-Cards     0       2 

2  Cigars 10  „ 


Total        1 7       8 
Here's  a  sovereign  and  keep  the  change. 

W.     Thank  you,  Sir.     Your  portmanteaus  are  on  the  cab. 

A.     Now   then  we'll  get  in.     (To  Cabman. j    To  Euston.     How  lo 
long  does  it  take? 

Cabmax.     About  twenty  minutes,  Sir. 

A.  That's  all  right.     We've  plenty  of  time  to  catch  the  train. 
But  next  time  we  come  from  the  continent  en  route  for  Liverpool,  so 
we'll  go  to  Euston  Hotel  at  once,  and  then  we  needn't  get  up  quite 

so  early. 

B.  We  get  to  Liverpool  a   little  after  three   and    then  I  must 
go  to  the  Agents.  j* 

A.  What  for?     We've  got  our  berths   on    the  liritannic,    you 
know. 

B.  But  I  must  see,  if  there  are  any  letters  for  me. 

A.  You'll  find  them  on  board,  sure  enough.  28 

B.  Then  I  must  go  to  an  Exchange  Oftice  to  get  some  Ameri- 
can money. 

A.     Oh,  you'll  have  plenty  of  time.     The  steamer  doesn't   sail 
till  eight.     So  we  needn't  be  on  board  before  seven.   —  I  say,  have  m 
you  got  a  match?     I  want  to  light  a  cigar. 
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A  LONDON  RAMBLE. 

A.  Capital  morning,  just  the  very  day  for  sight-seeing.  Thia 
street  Avill  take  us  into  Edgeware-Road ,  then  we'll  go  through  the 

4  Park   from   Marble  Arch   to   Hyde   Park  Corner   and   then    take  a 
bus  and  try  to  learn  our  bearings. 

B.  Yes,  but  I  want  to  get  a  shave  first. 

A.     Well,  there's  a  barber's  over  the  other  side  of  the  road. 
8  B.     But   what'U   you   do   in   the   meantime?     Don't  you  want 

your  hair  cut? 

A.     No,    I   got   that  done  before  I  left  home.     I'll  go  and  try 
to  find,  a  watchmaker. 
12  B.    What's  the  matter?    Forgot  to  wind  your  watch  up  or  lost 

your  key? 

A.  No,  I've  got  a  keyless;  but  I  gave  it  bad  jerk  a  few  days 
ago.    It  went  for  some  time  getting  slower  and  slower,  and  now  it's 

16  stopped  altogether.     I  fancy  the  spring  must  be  broken. 

B.  Well,  we'll  meet  again  at  the  Marble  Arch  in  ten  minutes. 
(A  quarter  of  an  hour  later.)  Here  you  are  at  last!  What's  that 
fellow  crying  '^  Shine,  Sir"  after  you  for? 

20  A.     Oh,  he  wants  to  black  my  boots. 

B.     But  they  were  only  polished  this  morning. 

A.  O  that  doesn't  make  any  difference  to  a  London  shoeblack. 
Now   we'll    walk    across    the   park   and  then  take  a  bus  to  London 

24  Bridge. 

B.  Let's  only  go  as  far  as  Charing  Cross.  I  Avant  to  see  if 
there's  a  letter  for  me  at  the  West-Strand  Post  Office,  waiting  to  be 
called  for.    Then  I  want  to  register  this  letter  and  get  some  foreign 

28  post-cards. 

A.  All  right.  (To  the  conductor.)  Does  this  bus  go  to  Charing 
Cross  ? 

Conductor.     Yes,  Sir,  it  does. 
32  A.  Come  on,  we'll  get  up  outside. 
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A  SKATlMi  PARTY. 

(At  the  breakfast- table  in  a  small  villa  at  Ciiingt'ord,    a    suburb  on 
the  N.E.  side  of"  London,    near  Epping  Forest.    Hkrbert  Reynolds, 

Thomas  Kauston  and  Fkank  Tait.)  4 

Herbert.  In  spite  of  the  prophesied  thaw,  there  was  a  sharp 
Irost  last  night.    1  should  tliink  our  large  ])ond  would  bear  to-day. 

Tom.  At  all  events,  that's  better  than  the  Serpentine;  it's 
always  so  crowded  there.  h 

Frank.  1  heard  yesterday  that  if  it  froze  last  night,  there 
would  be  skating  on  the  Welsh  Harp ^)  to-day.    Shall  we  go  there? 

Herl'.krt.    Well,  we'll  see  what  my  cousin  says.    Ah,  here  she 
comes.     Mabel,  where  shall  we  go    skating  to-day?     Shall  we  stop   u 
here  or  go  to  Hendon? 

Tom.  <  )r,  Ave  might  go  down  to  the  meadows  which  Stockdale 
has  flooded. 

Mabel.    No,  let's  go  to  Hendon,  as  soon  as  we  can.    If  we  are  ir. 
quick,  we  can  get  up   to  Liverpool  Street  and  then  by  the  Under- 
ground to  King's  Cross  and  catch  the  10.20  from  St.  Pancras. 

(At  Hendon.) 

Frank.    May  I  strap  your  skates  on  for  you,  Miss  Kauston?     20 

Mabel.  Thank  you,  it  is  not  necessary,  I  haven't  got  any  straps. 
Fve  got  Acme's.  But  you  might  hold  ray  skates  for  me,  whilst  I 
find  my  key. 

Frank.     With  pleasure.  21 

Mabel.  What  are  your  skates  called,  I  see  they  are  a  new 
patent,  are  they  not? 

Frank.  Yes,  they're  called  Columbus.  1  think  I  like  them 
better  than  the  Caledonians  I  had  last  year.  28 

Tom.  Come,  let's  go  to  the  other  end,  it  looks  smoother  there 
than  it  is  here.     HuUoa,  there's    old  Bertie  making  a  spread  eagle, 


')    A    largo   iutiticial    sheet    of   Avater,    formed    as    a    reservoir    for    the 
Regent's  Canal. 
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while   trying   to   cut   an  eight.  —  He  reminds  one  of  the  clown  in 
the  Pantomime. 

Frank.     Are  you  a  good  hand  at  figure-cutting? 
4  Tom.    No;  I  can  do  the  inside  and  outside  edge,  but  not  back- 

wards.   You  should  watch  my  sister.     She  can  do  everything.   Look 
at  that  beautiful   three   she's  just  made.     Hulloa,  she's  down.     Are 
you  hurt? 
8  Mabel.    No,  it's  only  my  skate's  come  off;  it's  a  good  thing  the 

heel  hasn't  come  off  with  it.    I  think,  I  must  have  caught  my  skate 
in   a   crack   and   stumbled.     However   it's   not   so  bad  as  last  year 
when  my  sole  almost  came  off. 
12  Herbert.     Let's  join  hands  and  all  go  in  a  line   together;   we 

shall  have  to  look  out  we  don't  run  into  too  many  people.    It's  be- 
ginning to  get  crowded. 

Mabel.    Well,  there's  no  fear  of  our  falling  in,  if  we  do  come 
16  down  all  together. 

Frank.     That's  grand.     This  would  make  a  splendid  place  for 
a  grand  ice  Carnival. 

Herbert.    That's  a  sort  of  a  amusement  that  the  English   don't 
20  readily  take  to. 

Frank.  When  I  was  in  Canada,  we  used  to  have  grand  fun 
in  the  winter.  We  used  to  drive  two  and  two  in  sleighs  to  a  lake 
about  five  miles  away,  have  a  good  skate,  and  then  drive  fast 
24  home  again,  each  sleigh  carrying  a  blazing  torch.  Cold  work  it 
was  too,  driving,  in  spite  of  the  thick  fur -lined  leather  gloves 
one  woi'e. 

Mabel,    They  do  a  good  deal  of  tobogganing  there,  don't  they? 
28  Frank.    Yes,  they  can  do  it  so  well  as  there  are  plenty  of  hills. 

But  where's  Bertie? 

Tom.    I  expect  he's  gone  up  to  the  inn  to   get  a  hot  whiskey 
and  water. 

32  Frank.     We    couldn't   do   better   than   follow  him  and  go  and 

get  some  lunch. 
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Tom.     All  riglit,  we'll  }^o.     Be    fan-ful ,  Mabi'l,  you  ildut  sii'i) 
in  jrettiner  off  the  ice. 


A  VISIT  TO  TIIH  LVrEl'M. 

(Two  boys  under  the  care   of  an  elder  brother.)  4 

Michael.     Where  is  Paul"?    Has  he  gone  for  the  tickets? 

Ralph.  No,  the  box-office  was  closed  at  five;  he  got  the  tickets 
before  he  came  home  to  dinner. 

M.     Was    it   not  Jolly    of   him    to   think  of  l)ringing  us  to  see     3 
"Macbeth"? 

R.  Yes.  Ah.  there  he  is,  he  only  went  to  get  a  programme 
(play-bill).     Where  are  our  seats,  Paul? 

Paul.     In  the  dress-circle,  but  we    shall    have    to    wait  a  few  12 
minutes;  the  doors  are  not  opened. 

M.     Who  takes  the  part  of  Macbeth,  Paul? 

P.     Henry  Irving.     Did  you  not  know  that? 

R.     Paul,  see  there  is  cousin  Sam  in  the  stalls.  le 

P.  So  there  he  is,  I  daresay  he  will  come  to  speak  to  us,  if 
he  should  happen  to  see  us.  Mike,  go  and  ask  the  box-opener  for 
two  play-bills.     Hark,  there  is  the  prompter's  bell! 

R.     Now  the  curtain  rises.     How  dark  the  stage  is!  20 

M.    And  how  dreadfully  wild  the  witches  look. 

P.     Hush,  boys.     You  must  not  talk.  — 

R.     The  curtain  falls  again;  now  we  may  talk  a  little, 

M.    Did  you  not  see    some   one  peeping  from  behind  the  side-  2i 
scenes  on  the  left? 

R.  Yes,  I  think  it  was  a  soldier;  he  was  making  signs  to  the 
prompter,  I  think. 

P.     Nonsense,     don't   chatter    so    much,     the    curtain    is  rising  2s 
again. 

The  play  continues;  Ellen  Terry  api)ears  as  Lady  Macbeth. 
She  is  enthusiastically   applauded;    the   boys   contribute  their  share 
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with  much  delight;  they  follow  the  progress  of  the  play  with  so 
much  interest  that  they  have  no  remembrance  of  the  box  of  cho- 
colate which  their  eldest  sister  had  slipped  into  the  pocket  of  each 
4  when  she  bade  them  good-bye.  At  length  the  curtain  tails  at  the 
close  of  the  last  act;  they  hasten  to  the  cloak-room^  receive  their 
hats  and  great-coats;  their  brother  calls  a  cab,  they  jump  in  and 
are  soon  at  their  home,  where  they  are  eagerly  questioned  as  to 
8  what  they  had  seen  and  how  they  liked  it.  They  give  a  short 
account  of  their  impressions ,  but  acknowledge  that  perhaps  they 
should  prefer  a  comedy  to  a  tragedy,  Mike  declaring  that  it  would 
be  more  fun. 

12  Whereupon    Paul    promises    to    take    them    at   Easter    to    see 

Twelfth  Night  (or  What  You  Will)  provided  they  bring  home  good 
certificates.  Both  Mike  and  Ralph  hail  this  promise  with  joy,  for 
they  have  already  read  some  scenes  of  this  delightful  comedy,  and 

16  as  they  are,  upon  the  Avhole,  steady  and  industrious  boys,  they  feel 
tolerably  certain  of  earning  the  promised  treat. 

Their  mother  now  warns  them  that    it  is  growing  late  and  re- 
minds   them    that   they   have  to  rise    early  the    next    morning  as  a 

20  number  of  young  friends  Avill  call  to  take  them  to  skate  on  a  lake 
belonging  to  the  father  of  one  of  the  party.    So  they  wish  their  pa- 

•    rents  good  night,  and  thanking  their    eldest   brother   for  the  happy 
evening  he  has  given  them,  Mike  and  Ralph  retire  to  rest  to  dream 

24  of  Macbeth  and  his  cruel,  stony-hearted  wife. 


SHOPPING  AT  MAPLE  .i-  COS. 
I. 

Scene  —  A  bachelor's  sitting-room,  plainly  but  comfortably 
furnished;  a  bright  fire  burns  in  the  polished  grate;  before  the 
28  fire-place,  a  table  at  which  sits  a  young  man  taking  his  breakfast; 
on  the  table  are  a  coffee  -  service  with  hot  coffee  and  milk ,  cream, 
sugar,  bread,  butter,  dry  toast,  eggs,  cold  ham,  and  a  box  of 
sardines. 
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The  iloor  opens  to  admit  a  visitor,  who  enters  unannounced. 
After  an  exchange  of  the  usual  greetings,  the  new-eonuT,  whom 
we  will  call  Craik,  says  hurriedly: 

I  am  glad  to  have  found  you  still  at  home,    Leslie,   for  1    want     * 
you   to   give    your    cousin    a    message    from    nie.     Be  so  good  as  to 
tell    him    not    to    expect  me  to-day:    we  were  to  have  looked    over 
some    oltl    manuscripts    together,    l)ut    I  have    had    a  telegram    from 
some    friends    who    are    coming    up    from    the    country,    and    I  must    s 
devote  the  day  to  them,      ^^'ill  you  tell  him   tliat  V 

B.  Oh,  certainly,  1  will  not  fail  to  do  so.  But  sit  down  and 
take  some  breakfast.     What  nuiy  I  give  youV 

C.  Thanks,  nothing,  1  have  already  breakfasted;    1   must  not  ii 
stay  now,  for   Miss  Bruce,  my  tiancee,    you  know,    is    coming    up 
with  her   mother  to  spend    the    day    with    the  Colsons,  and  1  have 
promised  to  meet  them   in  Tottenham  Court  Koad  to  look  at  some 
furniture.  v; 

B.  Ah,  you  intend  to  patronise  Maple  &  Co.!  Well,  1  don't 
know  that  you  could  do  Ijetter;  they  have  a  good  i-eputation  and 
will  be  able  to  supply  you  with  all  you  want  at  a  reasonable  (mo- 
derate) price,  20 

C.  I  hope  so,  for  furnishing  a  house  is  an  expensive  business 
at  the  best.  But  I  must  not  stay  chatting  here ;  perhaps  I  may 
see  you  this  evening  at  the  club,  so  good-bye  for  the  present. 

B.  Ves,  I  shall  be  there  soon  after  eight,  as  usual.    \\f\\.  if  you  24 
must  go,  good-bye,  and  I  wish  you  success  with  your  juirchases. 

C.  Many  thanks.     Oood  morning.     (Exit.) 

n.  28 

Scene  —  Large  Furniture  \A'arehouse  ^Maple  i^'  Co.  Tottenham 
Oourt  Ivoad. 

Mr.  Craik.     Mrs.  and  Miss  Bruce. 

Mr.  C.  I  will  first  show  you  the  furniture  1  have  selected  for 
the  dining-room,  but  you  must  not  hesitate  to  mention  any  alte- 
ration vou  mav  wish  to  have  made.  82 
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Mrs.  B.     You    are   very  considerate;    I   have  already  seen  the 
table    and    chairs    and   I   think  them  very  suitable,    but    the  side- 
board seems  to  me  rather  small,  and  the  drawers  do  not  open  and 
i  shut  well. 

Mr.  C.     That   is  a  serious   fault.     We  must  find  a  better  side- 
board.   What  do  you  think  of  these  brackets? 

Miss  B.     Oh,    they    are    charming;     the    carving   is    exquisite; 
8  they    will  hold   my    old    china   so    nicely.     It  is  very  kind  of  you,, 
dear  Arthur,  to  have  remembered  my  fancy  for    these  little  things. 
Mrs.  B.     Yes,  Arthur  is  always  considerate.    Amy,   I  also  ad- 
mire the  brackets,  but  we  must  not  forget  to  look  at  some  settees; 
12  the  deep  bay-windows  in  the  dining-room  require  something   to    fill 
them  up. 

Mr.  C.     Yes,  I  have  thought  of  that;  the  shopman  has  already 
taken  the  measure  of  the  windows. 
16  Miss  B.     But   now  I  think  we  have   devoted  sufficient  time  ta 

the  dining-room.     I  am  all  impatience  to  see  what  you  have  chosen 
for  the    drawing-room,    Avhich,    you    know,    will  be  my    especial 
domain. 
20  Mr.  C.     Here  are  several    easy  -  chairs  which  I  think  you  will 

find  both  comfortable  and  pretty ;  they  are  not  yet  covered,  because 
I  wished   you    to    choose  the   material.     (To   the  shopman).     Be  so 
good  as  to  show  us  the  patterns  I  selected  yesterday. 
24  The    shopman   brings    patterns  of  plush,   silk -damask,    chintz,, 

cretonne,  and  rep. 

Miss  B.     I  think,   Mamma,  if  Arthur   agrees,    I  should  prefer 
this  damask;   the  colour  is  pretty  and  would,  I  believe,   wear  welL 
23  Mrs.  B.     I  have  no  objection    to    it;    the  colour  is  rather  light 

perhaps,  but  quite  suitable  for  a  drawing-room. 

Mr.  C.     Then   we  will   decide   upon  it.     Do  you  also  approve 

of  this  set  of  occasional  chairs? 

32  Miss  B.     Oh,    yes,    entirely,    they   are  very  elegant,  so  is  this 

pretty  whatnot.     And,  Arthur,   we   must   not   forget   to  have  three 

or   four  wickerwork  chairs;    they   are  so  easily  carried  from  place 
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to  place.  Ah,  here  is  the  ottoman  !  1  think  tiiat  .should  h*'  phiced 
opposite  one  of  the  windows.  There  are  three  windows  in  tlu; 
drawing-room,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  C     Yes,  three.     Wo  can   decide  wiicre  the  ottoman  shall  be    * 
placed  afterwards.    Now,  I  only  wisli  to  know  whether  you  like  it. 

Miss  B.     I  like  it  very  much  indeed,  and  so  I  do  these  quaint 
little  footstools.     But  Iiave  you  thought  of  a  music-stool  V 

Mr.  C.     Yes,    tiiat    will    be    sent   with    the    piano;    it  is  ot"  the     s 
latest  fashion.     Now  tell  me    if  you    like  the    niin-or    and    the  con- 
sole table,  which  is  to  stand  under  it. 

Mrs.  B.     To  say  the  truth,  I  think  thcni  rather  heavy.    Could 
we  not  find  something  lighter?  12 

Mr.'^C.     We  will  try  to  do  so. 

Miss  B.     Oh,  Mamma,    if  Arthur   likes  them",  I  do  not   think 
we  need  change  them.     What  are  those  men  bringing? 

]klr.  C.     The  carpets;  they  have  been  woven  expressly  for  the   i« 
rooms,  and  are  seamless.    The  hearth-rugs  have  been  made  to  match  ; 
there  are  also  some  mats  for  the  doors  and  windows,   but  what  Amy 
will  like  best,  perhaps,  is  the  tiger-skin,  which  is  to  be  the  wedding- 
present  of  my  brother  in  India.     He  shot  the  tiger  himself  20 

Miss  B.    Oh,  indeed,  that  is  very  good  of  him;  I  have  always 
longed  to  have  a  real  tiger- skin. 

Mr.  C.      Now    I    will    show   you   a   bookcase,    which    is   to    be 
your    own    especial   property.    Amy,  I  intend    to    till    it   with   your  24 
favourite    authors,    bound    alike    in  morocco;    the  colour  you  must 
choose  for  yourself.     The    large  bookcase  must  stand   in  my  study. 

Miss  B.     Ah,  that  is   too  nice  of  you!     How  proud  1  shall  be 
of  my  little  library !  -3 

Mrs.   B.      But   I   see   no    sofas!     A    sofa,    liowever,     is    indis- 
))ensable. 

Mr.  C.     Most  certainly,  and  they  have  not  been  forgotten,  but 
are  only  waiting    for    your    opinion    respecting    the   material   with  32 
which  they  are  to  be  covered.     The  sofa-cushions  must,    of  course, 
match  the  sofas. 
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Mrs.  B.     Very  good,  and  we  will,  at  the  same  time  choose  tlie 
material  for  the  window-curtains.    Pray,  do  you  intend  to  purchase 
your  fenders  and  iire-irons  here? 
4  Mr.  C.     I  am  not  sure  whether  it  might  not  be  best  to  have  them 

from  Birmingham.    I  must  inquire  about  it.    The  gaseliers,  however, 
we  can  get  here,  and  I  should  imagine  the  other  gas-fittings  also. 
Miss  B.     Well,  I  hope   you  may  be   as  successful  with  regard 
8  to  them  as  with  the  rest.     But  have  you  thought  of  the  hall? 

Mr.  C.     Yes,    I  have    ordered   three  hall    chairs    of   plain  oak, 

with  my  crest  carved    on    the  back.     A  table,    an   umbrella-stand, 

a  stag's  head  with  antlers,    to    serve  as  a  resting-place  for  riding- 

12  whips,  &c.,    a   scraper  with    side-brushes,    and   two    or   three    stout, 

serviceable  mats. 

Mrs.  B.     Very  sensible  indeed!     But  you  must  have  a  row  of 
hooks. 
16  Mr.  C.     True;    I   had  forgotten  them,  but  they  shall  be  men- 

tioned.    Mr.  Maple  tells  me  that  he  can  supply   us  with  an  unpre- 
tending suite  of  bedroom  furniture  for  l£  10.15. 

Mrs.  B.     Indeed!     And  what  Avill  he  supply  for  that  sum? 
20  Mr.  C.     A  wardrobe  with  a  plate-glass  door,  a  toilet-table  with 

a  looking-glass,  a  washstand  with  a  marble    top,  and  three  chairs. 
The   furniture   may   be   of  solid  ash   or   of  walnut.     But   the   bed- 
stead and  carpet  are  not  included  foi*  this  sum. 
24  Mrs.  B.     I  should  think  not!    And  indeed  I  would  advise  you 

to  spend  a  little  more  than  the  sum  you  have  mentioned  on  your 
bedrooms,  for  in  this  way  you  will  get  them  only  half-furnished. 
You  must  have  a  good  chest  of  drawers,  a  small  table,  a  towel-rail, 
28  a  fender  and  a  set  of  fire-irons,  a  coal-box,  and  a  time-piece,  also 
a  few  ornaments  for  the  mantel -piece.  No,  my  dear  Arthur, 
choose  your  furniture  yourself,  you  will  find  it  more  economical 
in  the  end. 
32  Mr.  C.     I    agree   with   you.     But  now  I  think  we   have   done 

enough  for  to-day.     You  must  be  tired,    and,  you  will,  I  am  sure, 
be  glad  of  some  refreshment. 
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Miss  B.     Oh  no,    dear  Arthur,    I    .-un    too    iimch    interested   in 
seeinji,*  all  these  niee  things  to  be  either  tired  nr  hungry- 
Mrs.  B.    I  too  must  decline  your  kind  offer  of  refreshment,  but 
I  own  that  1   have  a  slight  headache,   and  as  ynur  iiioth<'r  has  kindly     » 
promised    to    see    that    the    kitchen   is  titled   a])  with  all   necessaries; 
such    as  a  kitchen-range    with  various  pots  and  pans,    kettles,    and 
saucepans,  a  strong  table,  a  dresser  with  convenient  sets  of  drawers, 
together   with    a  set    of   shelves  i'ov  the    dinner-service,    I  think  we     i 
may  leave    the    matter    in    your    hands.      1    am   sure    that  Amy   will 
have    a    very  nice  home,   and   1   trust    she   will   keep  It   in  excellent 
order  and  be  a  <;ood  mistress. 


BUYING  GLOVES. 

At  Whiteley's,  A\'estbourne  Grove,  London  A\'. 
The  glove-buyer  is  an  Eton  boy  at  home  for  the  Easter  holidays. 

PvTOXiAN.     Good  morning.     Will  you  show  me  some  gloves? 

.Shopman.      Certainly,  Sir.     What  kind  would  you  like?  i-; 

E.  Eirst  I  must  have  a  pair  of  buckskin  lined  Avith  wool  for 
myself. 

S.     These  are  very  good  ones.     What  is  your  size.  Sir? 

E.     Seven  and  a  (juarter.     I  will  take  these,    if  they  are  large  20 
enough. 

S.    You  can  try  them  on,  if  you  wish.    I  believe  they  will  tit  you. 

E.     Yes,  they  will  do  very  well,     ^^'hat  is  the  price? 

S.     Five  shillings,  Sir.     Can   I  show  you  anything  more?  24 

E.  Y"es.  I  want  two  pair  of  kid  gloves  for  a  lady.  They  must 
be  sixes. 

S.  Here  are  some  French  gloves  of  the  best  quality  with 
eight  buttons.  ss 

The  Etonian  is  now  accosted  by  a  friend  who  apjiears  surpri.^ed  to  see 
him  purchasing  hidics'  gloves,  but  the  Etonian  cxphiins  that  having  made  u 
bet  Avith  his  sister  and  lost  it,  he  is  buying  the  gloves  for  her.  He  then  selects 
two  pair  of  a  delicate  colour,  pays  the  bill  and  departs.  32 
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ADVERTISEME^NTS. 


THE 


that    has   perfect   align- 
ment. 

with     interchangeable 
type. 

that  will  write  180  words 
a  minute 
IS  the  only  with  uniform  impression. 

that  takes  in  any  width 
of  paper. 

that  is  complete,  simple, 
portable. 

THE  HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

HEAD  OFFICES:  50,QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,E.C. 

^ORTH   A   GUINEA  A  BOX. 

BEECHAM'S  PILLS.  Are  univer- 
sally admit- 
BEECHAM'S  PILLS,  ted  to  be 
worth  a 
Guinea  a  Box  for  Nervous  and  Bilious 
Disorders,  such  as  pain  in  the  stomach, 
sick  headache,  giddiness,  fulness  and 
swelling  after  meals,  dizziness  and 
drowsiness,  cold  chills,  flushings  of 
heat,  loss  of  appetite,  shortness  of 
breath,  scurvy,  blotches  on  the  skin, 
disturbed  sleep,  frightful  dreams,  and 
all  nervous  and  trembling  sensations, 
&c.  The  first  dose  will  give  relief  in 
twenty  minutes.  This  is  no  fiction,  for 
they  have  done  it  in  countless  cases. 
Every  sufferer  is  earnestly  invited  to 
try  one  box  of  these  Pills,  and  they 
will  be  acknowledged  to  be  WORTH 
A  GUINEA  A  BOX. 

PELICAN  SELF -FEEDING  PEN 
(patented).  —  Writes  instantly  and 
continuously.  Has  extra  large  reservoir 
of  ink,  perfectly  secured  against  leak- 
age in  the  pocket.  In  polished  vul- 
canite, handsomely  enchased,  fitted 
with  special  barrel  pen  in  14- carat  gold, 
iridium-pointed.  Price  10s.  6d.  each. 
Also  the  Swift  Reservoir  Penholder 
(patented),  fitted  with  non-corrodible 
iridium-pointed  pen,  3s.  6d.;  with  gold 
pens,  5s.  6d.,  10s.  6d ,  and  12s.  6d.  Of 
all  stationers.  Wholesale  of  THOS. 
De  La  RUE  and  Co.,  London. 

BREAKFAST  in  BED.  —  JOHN 
CARTER'S  REVOLVING  BED 
TABLE,  adjustable  to  any  height  or 
inclination  for  reading  and  writing. 
Prices  from  £  2  5s.  Drawings  free.  — 
JOHN  CARTER,  6a,  New  Cavendish- 
street,  Portland-place,  W. 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

^9  A  NEW  TYPEWRITER  ^9 
"THE  EGGIS." 

(Awarded  Gold  Medal.  Freiburg    Ex- 
hibition, 1892.) 
Manufactured  in  England. 

The  only  machine  with  a  cypher  or 
secret  writing  arrangement.  The 
simplest,  most  compact,  and  durable 
typewriter. 

No  elbows,  levers,  or  delicate  parts 
to  get  out  of  order.  It  will  print  equal 
to  machines  sold  at  21L 

Two  hours'  instruction  will  enable 
a  child  to  work  it.  Invaluable  for  secret 
correspondence.  Price^only  91.  On  view 
at  38,  QueenVictoria-street,  London,  EC. 

PRINCE'S-GARDENS,  close  to  Hyde- 
park.  —  To  be  SOLD ,  ONE  of 
the  most  quiet  and  enjoyable  RESI- 
DENCES m  London.  It  stands  on 
gravel  soil,  faces  south,  has  ornamental 
grounds  back  and  front,  is  well  built^ 
and  contains  nine  bed  rooms,  bath 
room,  four  dressing  rooms,  double  draw- 
ing room,  boudoir,  large  dining  room, 
ante -room,  billiard  room  or  library, 
overlooking  the  gardens,  -two  staircases^ 
ample  offices  for  a  full  establishment; 
and  excellent  stables  for  five  horses. 
Agents,  Elsworth  and  Knighton,  Nos.  4 
and  6,  Exhibition-road,  S7W. 

LEFT-OFF  CLOTHES.  —  Send  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  HENRY  LEWIS,  76, 

Queen's-road,  BaysAvater.  We  attend  free 
ofcharge,  and  give  SOper  cent  more  than 
other  dealers,  and  pay  cash  for  cast-off 
clothes,  uniforms,  jewellery,  old  teeth, 
furniture,  &c.  P.O.  remitted  same  day 
for  parcels  sent.  Bankers' refs  Est.  1880. 

CHAMBERS,  well  Furnished,  to  be 
LET  —  sitting  room  and  bed  room; 
also  Sitting  and  two  Bed  Rooms.  Rent 
moderate.  —  Housekeeper,  10,  Gray's- 
inn-place,  Gray's-inn. 
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VLDRI DUE'S,   London  (fstahlisli.Ml 
it:):{i  -sales  1)v  auction  of 

HORSES  and  CAHIMA(JES  ivi'in 
Wcdni'^day  and  Satnnlay,  at  10.:W 
o'clock  prccisflv.  Tlic  Sale  next  Wed- 
nesday, Sept.  "14,  will  include  200 
Brougham  and  I'liaeton  Horsed  from 
Messrs.  Dyer  and  Jackson  and  other 
jobmasters,  with  hacks,  luinters,  har- 
ness horses,  cobs,  ponies,  and  cart 
horses,  from  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and 
the  tradi- ;  new  and  second-hand  car- 
riages, harness,  &i;.  Sales  and  valua- 
tions in  town  or  country.  No  dealin<i 
allowed  by  any  one  connected  Avith 
the  establishment.  Telephone  8-"),  102. — 
W.  and  S    FREEMAN,  Proprietors. 


MAPLE  and  Co  are  now  exhibiting 
a  magnificent  collection  of  BED- 
ROOM SUITES  in  ])olIaril  oak,  olive 
wood,  carved  mahogany,  and  inlaid 
rosewood,  illustrative  of  the  very  high- 
est type  of  cabinet  work,  and  invite 
the  inspection  of  those  in  search  of 
furnitur(Mifthe  best  class.  The  price  will 
be  found  far  below  those  usually  asked. 

PLAYER'S 
HONEY  DEW 
TOBACCO 

Blessings  on  old  Raleigh's  head, 
For  the  knowledge  he  first  spread, 
Of  the  herb  I  love  so  well! 

'Tis  a  talisman  defies 
All  that  care  and  want  can  do. 

There  are  few  thinys  that  I  prize 
Like  this  charming  Honey  Dew. 

iCop.i/rfglit.) 
Sold  b;i  nil  'Tobaccunists  in  l-oz.  and 
2-oz.  Foil  I'ackets  bearituj  a  chocolate  label 
with  the  Trade  Mark  —  "XOTTISGEAM 
CASTLE'  .  Made  from  the  best  growths 
of  Virginia,  is  mild  and  lasting,  and  its 
moderate  price  puts  it  within  the  reach  of 
every  Smoker. 

^END  your  LEFT  OFF  CLOTIILNXJ 
^  (ladies'  and  gentlemen's),  naval, 
military,  and  diplomatic  uniforms,  jew- 
ellerv,  old  teeth,  &c.,  to  Mr.  or  Mrs. 
MOSS,  -29,  Bow-street,  W.C.  (opposite 
Convent-garden  Theatre),  the  best 
buyers.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  at- 
tended on  Avithout  charge.  I'.O.  for 
parcels  bv  return.  Dress  suits  lent. 
J?ankers,  l-.ondon  and  County. 


/  'IIAMBEI.'S  to  be  LET,  Furnishe<l 
^  and  uiifiirnishi'd,  consisting  of  two 
or  three  rooms  and  batli  room,  hot  and 
cold.  Exceptional  attendance,  electric 
light,  lift.  Decorated  according  to  ta.ste 
of  tenant.  Close  to  St.  .James's-.-treet. 
From  i^75,  attendance  included. 
Apply  59,  Jermyn-strect. 

4  LBERT-n.\LL-MAXSrONS.  —  On 
-^*^  first  floor,  facing  Keiisington- 
gardcMis,  ONE  of  the  best  FL.\TS  in 
the  block,  to  be  LET,  handsomely 
Furnished,  for  a  year  or  six  months. 
Agents,  Messrs. Elsworthand  Knighton, 
Exhibition- road,  S.W. 

MEMBER'S  MANSIONS,  Victoria- 
street,  S.W.  —  To  be  LET,  a 
five-roomed  SUITE ;  rent,  with  atten- 
dance, j^250.  Also  a  Suite,  containing 
two  reception  rooms,  two  bed  rooms, 
bath  room,  enclosed  in  private  lobby; 
rent,  including  high-class  attendance, 
^  195.  Apply  to  the  Manageress ,  as 
above. 


ELECTRICAL  ENtUNEEHINO.  — 
The  ELECTRICAL  S  I'.VNDARD- 
IZINU,  TESTINO,  and  TRAINING 
INSTITUTION.,  Farailay-house.  Char- 
ing-cross-road,  W.C,  established  by 
leading  electrical  companies  and  firms 
to  qualify  youths  for  appointments. 
The  course  comi)rises  lecture,  labora- 
tory, drawing,  office  and  practical 
works  training.  Appointments  have 
been  secured  tor  all  youths  since  15;'S9 
who  comjileted  the  two  years'  course, 
and  applications  continue  to  be  receiv- 
ed forcompetentmen.  Board ofControl. 
Earl  of  Crawford,  Lord  Castletown. 
Hon.  R.  Brougham,  R.  Hanunond. 
H.  E.  Harrison,  F.  Ince,  and  W.  O. 
Smith.  Prospectus  on  ajiplication. 
Next  term  begins  September  21st. 


B 


UCKINGHAM  PALACE  HOTEL, 
Buckingham-gate,  London,  S.W. 
—  Delightfully  situated,  facing  the 
Royal  Palace  and  gai"dens,  and  near 
Victoria  Station.  Suites  of  three  rooms 
from  12s.  perd.iv.  Inclusive  terms  from 
r2s.  per  day.  Public  dining,  drawing, 
reading,  and  smoking  rooms.  Wedding 
receptions  undertaken.  Hydraulic  lift, 
and  electric  light  in  every  room.  Same 
managementas  the  Burlington  Hotel. — 
GEORGE  COOKE,  Mana-cr. 
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EALING.  -  To  be  LET,  a  charm- 
ing HOUSE,  detached,  on  two 
floors.  Three  reception,  six  bed  rooms, 
fitted  bath;  large,  matured  gai'den, 
two  conservatories.  Near  G.  W.  and 
District  Stations.  Kent  £90.  —  C, 
54,  Castle-bar-road. 

X)OARD  and  RESIDENCE;  every 
-*-*  home  comfort,  at  Mont])elier  House, 
Blackheath;  purest  air;  London's  heal- 
thiest suburb ;  five  minutes  from  station ; 
noble  reception,  reading,  smoking  and 
billiard  rooms;  tennis;  late  dinner; 
liberal  table;  terms  moderate.  —  Ad- 
dress Manager. 

■DOARD  and  RESIDENCE.  — Visitors 
-'-'  to  London  and  permanent  boarders 
are  received  in  the  newly  furnished 
and  well-appointed  house  of  the 
daughters  of  a  clergyman.  For  par- 
ticulars apply  at  44,  Kensington- 
gardens-square,  Bayswater. 

■r>OARD,  &Q.  —  Most  pleasant  and 
-'-'  central  position  for  City  gentlemen. 
Comfortable  house;  good  table,  bath 
room.  Genial  society  and  moderate 
terms.  Vacancies  for  married  couples 
—  G.,  36,  Dorset-square,  close  to  Baker- 
street  Station. 


T  ANGHAM  HOTEL,  Portland-place, 
-^  London. W.  —Unrivalled Situation 
in  the  most  fashionable,  convenient, 
and  healthy  locality.  Near  the  best 
shops,  &c."  Table  d'hote,  6  to  8  30. 
Wedding  breakfasts,  dinners,  &c.  Ar- 
tesian well  water.  Electric  light 
throughout.  Moderate  tariff.  Under 
the  management  of  WALTER 
GOSDEN. 


SPLENDID  SUITE  of  light 
GR<  )UND-FLOOR  OFFICES,  in 
Finsbury-pavement.  Suit  a  company. 
Rent  ^"^300.  Also  Suites  of  two,  four, 
or  six  rooms,  on  third  floor,  with  lift. 
Apply  S.  Walker  and  Runtz,  22,  Moor- 
gate-street,  E.C. 

FLAT,  Fourth  Floor,  £  60  sl  year; 
newly  decorated;  with  immediate 
possession;  Rossetti  Mansions,  Cheyne- 
walk,  S.W.;  suited  to  artist  or  .small 
family;  large  double  living  room  or 
studio,  two  bed-rooins,  kitclien,  bath- 
room, i&c.  —  Messrs.  Ridout,  29,  King's- 
road,  Sloane-square. 

BRIGHTON.  -  An  opportunity  offers 
of  accmiring  a  most  delightful 
FREEHOLD  HOUSE,  in  charming 
position.  South  aspect.  Sanitation 
perfect,  newly  decorated.  Twelve  bed 
and  dressing  rooms,  three  reception 
rooms,  five  w.-c.'s,  bath  room.  Com- 
plete domestic  offices.  Conservatory. 
I  'i"ice  ^4,000  including  tenant's  fixtures. 
The  new  and  artistic  furniture  may 
be  pui'chased  if  desired.  The  house 
is  completely  furnished  throughour  and 
is  ready  for  immediate  occupation. 
Apply  to  the  sole  Agents,  Messrs. 
Wilkinson,  Son,  &  Co. 

^pRAVELLER  WANTED.  Must  be 
^  first-class,  possessing  a  large  and 
sound  connexion  with  whitelead,  paint, 
and  colour  buyers.  North  country 
preferred.  Highest  testimonials  requir- 
ed. First-rate  salesman  only  need  app- 
ly by  letter  to  A.  Z.,  43,  Camion-street, 
Manchester. 


SPEEDY,  and  DURABLE. 


Ten  per  cent. 
Discount  forCash. 

OR 
BV 

WEEKLY  or  MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS, 


BEWARE  OF  IIVl  ITATIONS. 

SINGER'S 

ARE  SUITABLE  ALIKE  FOR 

SEWING 

HOME    USE   AND   FOR   FACTORIES. 

MACHINES. 


OPTION  OF  PURCHASE. !  None  Genuine  ivithout  "SINGER"  on  (lie  Arm. 


TEN  MILLION 

BIADE    AND    SOLD. 
INSTRUCTION  FREE. 

m  MACillNE  REPAIRED  OR 
EXCHANGED. 

THE  SINGER 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 

(Management 
of  United  Kingrlom). 

39,  Foster  Laue,  Loudon,  E.O. 

City  Show  Rooms: 
■      147,  CHEAPSIDE, 

And  .528  other 
BranchOffices  through- 
out Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 
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Tio^'s  in:<,)rnaNT;  to  bo  kkpt  in 

'^olJDKi;  KK('i:iVi:i).bvC'aiiibri(lK" 
lloiioiiniiMii  12  yoars'  cxiHTiciici'. 
Moderate,  iiicliisivc  tonus.  —  E.\- 
licrii'iicc,  Ti'iniilf  Xi'Ws  I'.ioins.  Fb'ct- 
strc.t,    K.C. 


Norris's 


Horse-Skin 


THEIR  SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES 


Boots. 


are  that  they  give  cumt'iMt  to  teurier 
feet  and  stylish  aijpearancc ,  with 
more  diirahiliiy  than  the  old  style 
boot.  They  are  smooth  on  the  in- 
side, deliphtt'idly  soft,  will  not  eraek, 
and   t.iixe  a  brilliant   |)olish. 

I    PERFECT  PIT  BY  POST.     OUR  SYSTEM!    | 

Send  .-lia|ie  of  f >ot  on  pajur  or  old 
boot  for  size,  with  renuttance,  and 
the  goods  will  be  sent  by  return  of  post. 

GQaraateed  I17  DDiiBpeactialile  Evidence. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  Editor  of  the 
"Keview  of  Review.? ,"  writes  in  re- 
ference to  Norriss  Horse-skin  Boots, 
6tli  December,  1892:  "/  congratulate 
you  upon  the  Jit.  They  are  very  com  - 
/or/i///e." 

George  Newnes,  Esq.  M.  P., 
writes  in  reference  to  Norris's  Horse- 
skin  Boots,  20tli  April,  1^98:  " Your 
Horse- Skill  Boots  si  em  very  comfortable 
itinl  durable." 

An  Illustrated  price-list  and  testimonials 

sent  Post  Free  to  any  desirous  of  testiiifr 

these  comfortable  boots. 

The    Prices    are    14s.   6d.,    17s.   6d.: 
Hand-sewn,  21s.,  25s. 
ifjtiTi:  To-u.i  y  TO 

G.LmiS,  28^29,  SLSwithin'sLane,Lonion,[.C,; 

Also  9,  Bishop.sgate  Within,  E.C: 

>^  &  9,  Holborn  Viaduct:  and  62,  Kinjr 

William    Street,   E.C     Factory:    5."), 

Market  St.,  Northaniptmi. 


^,^OUTH  RE^riin:!).  in  I'roduce 
^  Broker's  Office ;  one  leaving  seliool 
not  objected  to:  a  gooil  opportunity 
for  leai'ning  business  habits:  pocket- 
monev  to  commence  with  os.  per  week. 
—  Apply,  by  letter,  C.  D.  533,  Messrs. 
Deacon's,  Leadonhall-street,  E.C. 


"OECirillKD.  experioncod  CLERK 
J-*  (good  uecountaiit),  to  take  dmrge 
of  Ji  London  office  for  a  gentleman, 
M'ho  purposes  taking  up  an<l  developing 
patents,  &c.  Applicants  requiring  reply 
and  return  of  enclosures  must  forward 
four  stamps.  Address,  witii  copy 
testimonials,  salary  required,  and  photo, 
to  safe  M4'i,  Man«diester  Safe  Deposit, 
Manchester. 

PARTNERSHIP  WANTED.  —  A 
gentleman  (27),  with  £  o,000  and 
five  voars"  business  experience,  desires 
PARTNERSHll'  in  an  established 
business  which  will  bear  strictest  in- 
vestigation. Must  be  in  Soutli  or  West 
of  England  (coast  preferred'.  Highest 
references  given  and  required.  Write 
Zeta,  Willing's.  162,  Piccadilly. 

A  Gentleman,  with  over  20  years' 
-^*-  general  business  experience,  seven 
years  as  London  secretary  of  an  im- 
portant limited  liability  mining  com- 
pany, and  six  years  as  their  resident 
manager  at  mines  in  Spain,  desires 
some  suitable  POST.  Speaks  and 
writes  Spanish  fluently.  Highest 
testimonials.  Address  Y.  S.  \l.  894. 
Messrs.  Deacons,  154,  Leadenhall- 
street,  E.C. 

i  S  REP<  »RTER,  Private  Secretary. 
-^*-  or  otherwise,  by  a  Yorkshireman 
(age  25),  now  in  London.  Six  year<" 
experience  as  reporter.  Verbatim  short- 
hand. Can  use  Remington  typewriter. 
Amateur  photographer.  Good  testi- 
monials. —  Address  Box  1,513,  Sell's 
Advertising  Offices,  London. 


Appointed  by  Special  Ro>al  Warrant  Soap  Makers 
to  Her  Wajesty  the  Queen 

A  Clean  Shirt 

will  do  more  towards  making  a  man 
appear  well  than  anything  in  his  dress. 
A  shirt  front  may  make  or  mar  a  man. 
Linen  waslied   in  the  Snnli^rht  way  with 

SUNLIGHT    SOAP 

will  be  as  white  as  snow,  and  will 
make  a  man  look  well ,  feel  well ,  and 
show  the  world  that  his  laundiess  is 
up  with  the  times.  Labour  saved  and 
worrv  over  for  those  using  SUNLIGHT 
SOAP. 


no 


pLERK  and  CORRESPONDENT 
^  WANTED  at  once;  must  know 
Spanish  thoroughly,  and  with  know- 
ledge of  French  and  Gei'mau  preferred. 
—  Apply  by  letter,  stating  full  par- 
ticulars, also  age  and  salary  required, 
to  R.  v.,  Waterlow  and  Sons  (Limited), 
26,  Great  Winchester-st.,  E.G. 

TO  STATIONERS,BOOKSELLERS, 
&c.  —  Intelligent  Youth  requires 
APPRENTICESHIP  in  Stationer's, 
Librarian's.  Indoors.  Aged  18.  Country 
preferred.  —  B.  S.  P.  13,  Montpelier- 
vale,  Blackheath. 


RILEY  BROS. 

BRADFORD, 

Are  the  LARGEST  and  BEST 

MAGIC  LATERN  OUTFITTERS, 

AND    HAVK    THK 

LARGEST  LOAN  SLIDE  DEPARTMENT 
IN  THE  WORLD. 


THE  BEST 

LANTERN  IN  THE  WORLD 

is     THE 

Marvellous  Praestantia 

£A  4s. 

and  has  the  Largest  Sale. 

The  New  Patent  Limelight 
Apparatus,  £2  10s.  is  the  simplest 
and  safest  ever  made ,  requires  no 
Hydrogen  Gas.  Sold  on  our  Month- 
ly Instalment  System.  Full  parti- 
culars in  our  new  catalogues,  6d. 
Hire  list  free. 


BREWERY  PUPIL.  —  There  is  a 
VACANCY  in  a  large  brewery  in 
the  South  for  the  son  of  a  gentleman 
to  learn  brewing,  malting,  &c.,  with 
every  detail,  under  experimented 
brewer:  terms  moderate.  —  Address 
Hop,  care  of  Messrs.  Rhodes  and  Son, 
7  Southwark-street,  Borough,  S.E. 


SCOTCH 

TWEEDS, 

ALL  WOOL. 

Write  direct  for  Patterns  of  Scotch 
Tweeds  for  Gentlemen's  Suitings,  also 
Clan  Tartans  and  Home  Spun  Costume 
Cloths  for  Ladies'  Dresses,  in  the  New- 
est and  most  Fashionable  Styles,  Knee 
Kug's,  Elaidvets,  &e.,  manufactured  by 

CURRIE,  M'DOUGALL  &  SCOTT, 

Langhaugh  Mills,  Galashiels,  N.B., 

And  thereby  save  two  intermediate 

profits  at  least. 
Patterns  Free.  Parcels  Paid. 

Patterns  must  be  returned  within  10  days. 

THE  KODAK 

Is  a  hand  Camera  especially  designed 
for  Amateurs.  It  is  the  most  compact 
instrument  made,  and  with  it  the  largest 
number  of  exposures  can  be  made 
with  the  least  number  of  operations. 

PICTURES    SQUARE    OR    ROUKD. 

NO    PREVIOUS   KNOWLEDGE   OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
IS  NECESSARY. 

"YOU  PRESS  THE  BUTTON, 

WE  DO  THE  REST." 

ILLl'STRATED    CATALOGUE    FREE. 


The    EASTMAN    PHOTO  MATERIALS  Co., 

Ld.,  115,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 
Paris :  4,  PlaceVendome.  Nice :  Place  Grimaldi. 

BRITISH  CYCLE  MOUNTS  are  the  finest!! 
Cushion,  Pneumatic,    and   Solid  Tyred 
Safeties    and  Tricycles  in  great  variety. 
Over  1,000  New  and  Second-hand.  Prices 
from    d'^    to    d^SQ.        Tuition    free    to 
purchasers  in  our  London  and  Liverpool 
schools;    non-purchasers    perfect   riding, 
10s.  6d.    Easy  Terms  from  10s.  per  month. 
Write   for   our   200-p;tge   Lists  for    1892 
and  .5,000  Testimonials,   free.     BRITISH 
CYCLE  MFG.  CO.,  45  Everton  R.,  Liver- 
pool;   Manchester    Depot,     6,     Palatine 
Buildings,  Victoria  Street. 
London  Works  and  Show  Rooms : 
42,  HIGH  STREET,   CAMDEN  TOV^N ;   CY- 
CLING SCHOOL  2,  KIN  G  STREET. 


Ill 


ailPS.  CONUXDRIMS,  RIDKl.KS. 

Theodore  Tliro.stle    threw    a    tliiinhhi    iiiti)   a   thicket  of  thistles. 
Peter   l*ij)er  picked  a  peck  ot"  j)itkled  pepper;  a  peck  ot"  pickled 
pepper  Peter  Piper  picked.  4 

Around  a  rugged  rock  a  ragged  rascal  ran. 

Tliough  the  tough  cough  and  the  hiccough  plough  me  through, 

Through  life's  dark  lough  my  course  I  still  pursue. 

Thirty  days  has  September,    A])ril,    June,    and  November;    all    s 
the  rest  have  thirty- one,  February  has  twenty-eight  alone;  excepting 
leap-year,  once  in  four,  when  February  has  one  day  more. 

What  coin  can  you  double  in  value  by  deducting  its  half?  A 
halfpenny.  12 

Why  should  tlie  people,  in  case  of  a  revolution,  be  the  greatest 
losers?  Because  they  would  each  lose  a  sovereign,  and  the  Queen 
only  a  crown. 

When    were    there    only  two    vowels?      In    the    time   of  no    a,   is 
before  u  and  i  were  born. 

What  word  becomes  shorter  by  the  addition  of  a  syllable  ?  Short. 

Which  travels  at  greater  speed,  heat  or  cold?  Heat,  because 
you  can  catch  cold.  20 

Why  are  naughty  boys  like  post-stamps?  Because  they  are 
both  licked  and  put  in  the  corner. 

Which  is  the  strongest  day  in  the  week?  Sunday,  because  all 
the  rest  are  week-days,  (weak).  2* 

Why  is  a  cherry  like  a  book?     Because  it  is  red  (read). 

Why  is  a  blacksmith  like  a  safe  steed?  Because  one  is  a 
horseshoer,  and  the  other  is  a  sure  horse. 

Why   is   a   lollypop  like  a  horse?     Because  the  more  you  lick  23 
it,  the  faster  it  goes. 

When  are  soldiers  like  good  flannels?     When  they  don't  shrink. 

Why  is  a  poor  singer  like  a  counterfeiter?  Because  he  is  an 
utterer  of  bad  notes.  32 
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Teacher:    'What   is  a  synonym?'  —  Bright  Boy:  'It's  a  word 
you  can  use  in  phace  of  another  Avhen  you  don't  know  how  to  spell 
the  other  one  ' 
4  'I  AM    going   to  open  my  museum  next  Aveek,   and  I  want  you 

to  print  me  some  card  that  will  attract   public    attention.'  —  'How 
will  "Admission  Free"  do?' 

'Hullo,  Mike,  I  hear  ye're  on  strike.'  —  'So  I  am.     I  struck 
8  for  less  hours'.  —   'Did   you    succeed?'  —  'Indade,    Oi   did.     Oi'm 
not  warrukin'  at  all  now,  bedad!' 

'Now,'  said  the  physician,  'you  will  have  to  eat  plain  food  and 
not    stay    out   late  at  night.'   —  'Yes,'  replied    the    patient;    'that   is 
12  what  I  have  been  thinking  ever  since  you  sent  in  your  bill.' 

Young  Husband :  'My  dear  Emily,  I  must  say  that  this  pudding 
tastes  very  funny.'   —  Wife:  'AH  imagination,    my  dear  Alfred;    it 
says  in  the  cookery-book  that  it  tastes  excellent.' 
16  Lawyer   (to    new  clerk):   'You    don't   seem  to  keep  pace  with 

my  dictation.     Why  don't  you  write  shorthand?    You  told  me  that 
you  knew  shorthand.'  —  Clerk:    'So  I  do,    but  it  takes  me  longer 
than  ordinary  writing.' 
20  At  a  young  ladies'  seminary,  during  an  examination  in  history, 

one  of  the  pupils  was  interrogated  thus :   'Mary,  did  Martin  Luther 
die  a  natural  death?'  —  'No,'  was  the  reply;   'he  was  excommuni- 
cated by  a  bull.' 
24  Teacher  :  'Now ,    can   any  of  you  tell  me  anything  remarkable 

in   the   life   of  Moses?'  —  Boy:    'Yes,  Sir.     He  was    the  only  man 
who  ever  broke  all  the  commandments  at  once.' 

In  a  London  board  school  a  lesson  was  being  given  on  physio- 

2s  logy,  having  special  reference  to  the  teeth,  and  the  teacher,  to  test 

the   knowledge   of  the   subject,    asked:    'What   are   the   first    teeth 

called?'  —  'Milk  teeth,'  was  the  answer.  —  'What  are  the  next?'  — 

'Permanent  teeth.'  —  'And  what  are  the  last?'  —  'Wisdom  teeth,' 

32  said  one;  and  'False  teeth,'  said  another. 

Priest:  'Pat,    there's   a   hole  in  the  roof  of  the  church,  and  I 
am  trying  to  collect  enough  money  to  repair  it.     Come  now,  what 


will  you  c'ontribiitcV'  —  Put:  'IVIc;  services,  sor!'  -  Priest:  'What 
do  you  moan,  PatV  You're  no  carpenter.'  -  Pat:  'No;  l)Ut  if  it 
rains  next  Soonday,  ()'ill  .sit  ovci-  tlie  liole.' 

'Now,    l)oys,    an   animal    with    four    le^^s  is  a  ([iiadruped.     ()n«;    < 
with   two  legs  i.s  a  hiped.    IVIan  is  a  l)i|)ed.     Now  what  is  a  zehraV  — 
'A  striped.' 

A  'lEACHEi:  in  a  well-known  Sunday-.school  tells  of  a  laughable 
(^xpei'ienee    he    had    recently.     He    had  charge  of  a  lot  of  boys  one    h 
day,  and  was  trying  to  make  them  understand   that  all  good  comes 
from    one    source.     As   an    illustration,    he    told    th'-ui  ot'  iaiildin;^  a 
house,    putting   water- })ipes    in    with    taps    in    all   the  rooms,    these 
pipes  not  being  connected  with  the  main  in  the  street.    He  said  to   12 
them:  'Suppose  1  turn  on  the  tap  and  no  water  comes,  what  is  the 
matter?'    lie  naturally  supposed  that  some  of  the  boys  would  answer 
that    the    water    Avas    not   turned    on  at  the  main.     But  they  didn't. 
On   the  contrary,    one    boy    at  the  foot  of  the  class  called  out  in  a   n, 
voice    that    showed    he    was    right:     '\'ou   didn't    have    your    water 
rate  paid !' 

In  nothing  the  irregularity  of  the  English  spelling  is  more 
shown  than  in  the  [)rununciation  of  certain  proper  names.  The  :!o 
English  noble  names  of  Beauchamp,  Beauvoir,  and  Cholmondeley 
are  pronounced  respectively  Beechum,  Beaver,  Chumley.  One  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  reformers  meeting  Lord  Cholmondeley  one  morn- 
ing coming  out  of  his  own  house,  asked,  if  Loi'd  Cholmondeley  J4 
(pronouncing  each  syllabic  distinctly)  was  at  home.  'No,  replied 
the  Peer  without  hesitation,  nor  any  of  his  pe-o-ple.' 

A  Schoolmaster  asked  one  of  his  scholars  in  the  winter   time 
what   Avas    the    Latin    word  for  cold?     'Oh,  sir,'  answered  the  boy,  28 
'I  forget  it  at  this  moment,  but  1  have  it  at  my  fingers'   ends'. 


CAPITAL  LETTERS. 

The  hrst  word  of  every  sentence  should    begin    with    a    capital 
letter;    a   proper    noun   and   all  words   derived   from    proper   nouns  32 

Tho  E)i  glisli  Keader.  8 
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should  also  be  written  with  capitals.     The    days    of  the   week   and 
the  names  of  the  months  should  be  similarly  treated. 

Titles,    the    names    of   the   religious  bodies  or  political    parties, 

i  or  any  special  body  of  men,  words  naming  events  or  particular 
things  of  special  importance,  titles  of  books  or  newspapers  should 
all  begin  with  capitals:  e.  g.  Declaration  of  Independence,  Bill  of 
Rights,  Home  Rule. 

8  The    first   word    of  every   line    of  poetry,    the   first   word  of  a 

direct  quotation  should  also  begin  with  a  capital. 


DIVISION  OF  SYLLABLES. 

Monosyllabic  words,  including  those,  of  course,  which  end  in  a 
12  silent  e  cannot  be  divided.    The  divisions  of  their  plurals   is  allow- 
ed (but  generally  avoided),   if  they  become  dissyllabic,    e.  g.  game, 
games*  life,  lives;  race,  races  or  ra-ces ;  size,  sizes  or  si-zes. 

Sometimes    monosyllabic   words    ending   in    'le'    preceded  by  a 
16  consonant   are  divided,   as  no-  ble,  a-ble,   peo-ple.     Diphthongs  and 
two    letters    expressing   one   sound   cannot   be    separated,    as   hour, 
tow-er,  plea-sant,  reel,  (but  re-al),  po-et,  qui-et  but  quite,  na-tion  but 
pi-an-o. 
20  Compound    words    must    be    divided    according    to    their    com- 

ponent parts ;  words  with  prefixes,  suffixes  or  inflections  according  to 
their  different  elements:  writ-ing;  writ-er;  nation-al;  consider-ation. 
Other  words  are  divided  according  to  their  pronunciation.  Where 
24  there  is  only  one  consonant,  it  belongs  to  the  last  syllable;  if  there 
are  two  or  more,  the  first  belongs  to  the  first  syllable,  and  the  rest 
to  the  last. 

The  symbol  used  to  denote  a  division    of  syllables    is  called  a 
28  hyphen;  and  it  is  also  used  between  two  words  which  form  one 
idea;  but  in  many  cases  the  usage  varies. 
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PUNCTUATION. 

Tlie    iinnios    of   the  En^Hsli    .sto]).s    are  tin;  eoinnia,    semicolon, 
c-olon,     and    full    sto]».      A    mark    of   interrogation    is    placed    after 
questions ,    and    a    mark    of  exclamation    after  sentences  expressing    4 
astonishment,    etc.     l''or  the  longer  stops  English  and  German  uses 
agree,  but  in  the  employment  of  the  comma  they  differ. 

A  comma  is  not  placed  in  English 

1.  before  a  limiting   i-elative    sentence    (wliicli    limits  or  defines    s 
the    antecedent    it    refers    to).      The    people    to   whom  these    islands 
l>elonged,  (nor  afterwards  when   the  sentence  is  short). 

2.  before  'that'  when  introducing  an  objective  sentence,  ('that', 
final,  requires  it).  12 

3.  before  infinitives  and  gerunds.     'Harold  hastened  from  York 
to  oppose  him'.     'Pie   made  all  preparations  for    invading  P^ngland'. 

4.  before  than,  between  as  —  as,  so  —  as. 

5.  before   adverbial   sentences,    when  they  follow  the  pi-incijtal   i<; 
sentence. 

A  comma  is  placed  in  English 

1.  before    and    after    a    relative    sentence    which,    though    not 
necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the  antecedent,  is  merely  placed  jo 
there    to    give    some  additional    information  about  it  (an  amplifying 
relative  sentence). 

2.  before  and  after  adverbial  words  or  ])hrases,   wliicli  are  not 
integral  parts  of  the  sentence.  24 

3.  before    'and'  —  a)  when   several   subjects    are    put    together, 
b)  when  a  new  predicate  is  introduced. 

A   comma    is    also  placed  after    'he    says',    'he    said"    when    the 
direct   speech    is    quoted.     If,  however,    the  direct  (|uotation  is  not  e.s 
the  direct  object  of  the  preceding  verb  as,  for  instance,  'he  addressed 
his  men  as  follows' :  then  a  colon  is  placed  before  the  speech. 

The  quotation  marks    (in    English    either   double  or  single)  are 
both  placed  above  the  line.  32 
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COLLOaUIAL  PHRASES. 

You've  copied  it  out  very  carelessly ;  there  are  three  mistakes 
in  it;  and  several  times  you've  scratched  something  out  and  written 
4  above  it  and  you've  written  on  the  margin.  Do  it  again  for  to- 
morrow, but  this  time  without  a  single  fault.  You  have  written  it 
very  badly.  If  you  won't  write  better,  you'll  have  to  do  copies  for 
me  for  a  while.  —  Get  your  diaries  and  make  some  notes  (entries). 
8  This  exercise-(note)  book  is  untidy,    the    corners  are  bent,  and 

on  the  back  there  are  two  blots   on  the  cover.     Rub   them    out   or 
make   a  new   cover.     Take    a    fresh    label    and   write  your    name 
and   class   (form)    on   it   in  round-hand.     But    don't   use  red  (blue, 
12  green)  ink,  use  black. 

Have  you  brought  an  excuse?    Please,  Sir,  I  brought  my  class- 
master  one  yesterday  from  my  father. 

Excuse  my  absence  yesterday  and  the  day  before;  I  was  ill. — 
If,  What  was  the  matter  with  you?  I  was  feverish.  My  nose  kept 
bleeding.  I  had  a  headache  (stomachache).  —  Were  you  obliged 
to  keep  in  bed  and  take  some  medicine?  Yes,  Sir,  the  doctor  was 
sent  for,  and  I  got  some  medicine  made  up  for  me.  —  I  was  at  the 
20  dentist's  and  had  a  hollow  tooth  drawn.  I  had  a  tooth  stopped.  — 
I  caught  cold  at  our  last  picnic  (outing). 

Please,    Sir,   may  I  leave  the  room?     I'm  not  Avell.  —  Please, 
Sir,   may  I  go  home?     I  tumbled  down  while  playing  in  the  play- 
24  ground  and  have  torn  the  sleeve  out  of  my  coat. 

Sit   up    straight,    when    you're    writing;    with    the    left    elbow 

always  on  the  table  and  the  body  upright;  or  else  you'll  spoil  your 

eyes  and  chest.  —  Keep  quiet  and  keep  your  feet  still.  —  What  place 

28  had  you  got  at  the  last  extemporale  (written  review,  extemporaneous 

review)?     I  w^as  the  fourteenth  out  of  thirty-three  boys. 

Take  the  duster  and  clean  the  blackboard.     Tlie  chalk  doesn't 
write  well,  you  ought  to  have  sharpened  a  piece  for  me. 
82  The  ink  is   very  faint;   go    to    the    porter    (school-servant)   and 

get   some  fresh,  but  don't  let  him  fill  it  too  full,  and  take  care  not 
to  spill  it  on  the  stairs. 
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}*l(!a.so ,  Sir,  will  you  nxcuse  me  my  work  tor  to-day!  I 
sprained  my  let"t  wrist  at  {he.  (Jymnasiuni,  —  Do  you  writ*'  witli 
your  left  hand?  —  No,  hut  1  lia<I  to  put  on  bandages  yesterday 
afternoon  for  sovcral  hours  aiul  to  cool  my  arm.  —  1  sprained  in\  * 
foot  jumping.  —  1  have  not  been  able  to  learn  my  le.s3ons  for  to-day. 
iM'causo  my  sister  was  confirmed  yesterday. 

Can  you  show  me  Atholney    on    the  map    ut'  j-jiglaiid?  —   W'l- 
have  brought  the  wrong  map,    we  have  got  tlu;  ( "hart   of  tln'  W'nrld.     h 
(We    have    made    a    mistake,    we    have    brought     the  ('hart    of  tin- 
World.)  —   Don't  always  hang  the  map  on  tin-  blacklio.n-d.      Ilaui;' 
it  on  one  of  the  nails  or  on  the  mapstand. 

Go    and    tell    the    porter   to    light    the    gas.      ^furn     the    lamp   u 
df)wn  a  little,    the    chimney's    smoking.  —  Take    care  not  to  crack 
the  chimney.   —  The    lamp   gives    such  a    bad    light,    turn    it    up  a 
little,  —  The  gas  was  not  turned  off,  and  so  the  gas  has  escaped. 

I  cannot  sing  now;  ray  voice  is  breaking.  i6 

What  colours  shall  I  rub  for  you? 

I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,  I  did  not  hear  the  l)ell-,  I  am  rather 
deaf.  —  The  short-sighted  pupils  are  on  the  first  form  in  front  of 
the  class.  —  I  cannot  distinguish  the  mathematical  diagrams  on  the  20 
black-board,  although  I  wear  strong  spectacles.  —  Why  do  you 
wear  an  eye-glass?  It  never  keeps  on  your  nose.  If  I  Avere  you,  I 
would  wear  spectacles  (You  would  do  better  to  wear  spectacles). 

The  water-supply  in   the  corridor  of  the  first  storey   is  stopped.  2* 
There  is  no  water. 

The  form  does  not  stand  firmly;  it  moves.  The  screws  are 
loose.  —  The  top  has  come  off  the  ink-stand. 

Your  boot-lace  has  come  undone.    Why  don't  you  tie  it  again  ?  —  2» 
Lace-boots  will  do  very  well  for  walking;  they  won't  do  for  gymnastics. 

Which  of  you  draws  well?  —  Can  one  of  you  draw  me  a  map  of 
England  on  the  blackboard  with  a  piece  of  chalk?  —  Draw  me  for 
to-morrow  the  British  Islands  on  a  piece  of  cardboard,  in  jtencil.       32 

It  is  so  hot  here  in  the  room,  open  the  window  and  fasten  it 
back.  —  Go    to    the  thermometer   and    see    how    many    degrees    we 
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have.  —  Open  the  ventilator.  The  warm  air  will  go  out  and  the 
cold  air  will  come  in.  —  Draw  down  the  blinds,  the  sun  shines 
exactly  on  the  table. 

4  That's  a  regular  thunderstorm,  a  really  bright  flash  of  lightning 

and  a  loud  peal  of  thunder  immediately  afterwards.  I  wonder  if 
it  hasn't  struck  something  quite  close  here.  Perhaps  it  has  struck 
the  big  chimney  of  the  factory  or  the  church  tower   at   the  end  of 

8  the  street.  I  didn't  take  an  umbrella  with  me  tliis  morning.  It  is 
true  the  weather  wasn't  quite  fine;  the  sky  was  a  bit  clouded,  but 
I  didn't  think  it  was  going  to  rain  like  this.  —  The  wind  has 
fallen  a  little  now;  but  it's  raining  so  heavily  that  even  if  one  were 

12  to  put  up  an  umbrella,  one  would  get  quite  wet. 

Whom  does  peg  (hook)  No.  47  belong  to?  Here  is  an  over- 
coat lying  in  the  passage  beneath  No.  47.  —  It's  mine.  Sir.  I  didn't 
know  the  loop  was  torn.  —  Well,  hang  it  u}?  properly. 

16  Whom    does    this    drawing-board    on  the    top    of  the  cupboard 

belong  to  and  the  large  drawing-ruler  and  the  triangle?  Is  that 
the  proper  place  for  such  things? 

Don't   slide   down  the  banisters ;  go  down  stairs  properly. 

20  What   Chemistry   did   you   have   to-day?  —   On    which    story 

(storey)  is  the  chemical  laboratory,  on  the  first  or  second?  —  I  beg 
your  pardon.  Sir,  we  haven't  got  any  laboratory,  only  a  chemical 
class-room,    which    is  on  the  third  floor.  —  The  observatory  is  still 

24  one  flight  higher,  it  is  on  the  roof. 

Here  are  two  large  sheets  of  brown  paper  and  a  bit  of  string. 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  make  me  a  parcel  of  those  exercise- 
books?     With  pleasure.  Sir.     Shall  I  carry  them  down-stairs  after- 

28  wards?  Yes,  if  you  would  be  so  kind.  Oh,  it  will  be  a  pleasure 
to  me  to  do  so.  Shall  I  wait  for  you  outside  the  Masters'  Room, 
or  knock  at  the  door  and  ask  one  of  the  other  masters  to  take 
them  in?  —  No,  put  them  on  the  window-sill  opposite  the  Masters' 

32  Common  Room. 

I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,  but  I  have  forgotten  to  bring  my  fees !  — 
Why  didn't  you  write  it  down  in  your  mark-book?     Or  why  didn't 
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you    tic    a    knot  in    your     iKUKlkiTcliifty  |)on't    t'orgct    it    again 

to-morrow. 

I  am   nuirli  obliged  to  you   for  the   ju'U   wliitii    you   lent   uu";   it 
writes  very  well.  —   \ Our  are  (|uite  weleonie  to    it.  * 

1    beg   your    pardon,      I    knocked    you,    1    believe V      <  )li     don't 
mention  it,  it  wasn't  anything. 

We've  had  the  tir.st  snow  to-day.  The  snow  won't  lie  long, 
it's  thawing.  There's  no  chance  of  sleighing  yet  a  while.  Skating  s 
is  not  to  be  thought  of  at  present.  With  such  weather  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  a  skating- place.  (In  Berlin  every  waste  piece  of 
land  in  winter  is  Hooded  and  frozen;  that's  what  they  call  an  Eis- 
bahn  or  skating-place.)  In  the  gym  lesson  (gymnastic  lesson),  we're  12 
going  to  snowball  in  the  playground.  That  will  be  a  jolly  lark. 
On  our  side  there's  one  naughty  little  fellow,  whose  snowballs  have 
a  telling  effect,  because  he  makes  them  so  hard.  Snowballing  is 
better  fun,  when  it  isn't  too  cold;  because  then  the  snow  holds  better,   n; 

Christmas  is  coming,  and  so  are  the  Christmas  holidays.    I  hope 
we  shall  get  some  frosty  weather   at  the  end  of  December  so  that 
we    may   enjoy   ourselves    skating.      But    besides    ice    I    should   like 
Heaven  to  send  us  snow  as  well.     It  is  indeed   a  glorious   thing  to  20 
light  snow-battles  when  snow-balls  serve  as  musket-bullets  and  pieces 
of  broken  snow-men  take  the  place  of  cannon-balls.     And  then  how 
enjoyable   sleighing   is    with  the   sleigh  gliding  softly   along   on    the 
frozen  snow   and    the  bells    on  the    harness    of    the    horses    tinkling  -2* 
merrily    in  the  cold   air!     The  approach  of  Christmas   also  reminds 
me  of  the  necessity    of  drawing  up    a    list   of  presents    which  I  am 
going  to  ask  my  parents,  grandparents,  uncles,    and    aunts   to  give 
me.     Last  Christmas   ]ny    godfather  gave    me  a    tine  })air    of  skates  js 
of  the  Halifax  pattern;  this  year  I  shall  ask  him  to  give  me  \\'hit- 
akcr's  Almanack.     But  as  the  price  is    so   very   low,    being  only  a 
shilling,  I  hope  he  will  give  me  something  else  besides. 

I  wish  you  a  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Year.  —  Thank  a2 
you,  I  wish  you  the  same.  —  I  wish  you  many  happy  returns  of  the  day. 
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I.,  abbreviate  atifiirscn 
able   ini[tati'DC,  ta()ii"( 
above  iibcv,  obcvljalb 
abroad  im  'Jdivlanbc 
absence  lHbiiie)'cnf)cit 
absoluti-  ubllii.^ 
to  absorb  cinia^u■^en 
access  ^^UiVltli^,  ^ibleju^ 

accident  Uui^Iiidvfall 
to  acconiplish    oollcnben 
accordinj;-   to  i^cmiifj 
to  accost  aiueticn 
account    '^^cvidjt ;    9tecl^= 

nimt^;  on  ^  nt'tricgen ; 

^ant    bev    init    bem 

^KcdinuiuvMiH'fcn      53e= 

traute,  .Halfuhuov 
accurate      l■^01UUl ,      )org= 

fiiltii^ 
ache  2d;mor5 
acid  Siiurc 
to    acknowledge     aner= 

fcnuen,  <^nient  3lner=  i 

Icnnung  ' 

acme  ©ipfcf,    .vSb()cpunft 
acquaintance      i^cfannt' 

fd)aft 
to   acquire   cnucibcn 
acre  (1,6  prcuf?.)  'lliorgen 
across  qucr  iiber,  to  come 

^  [tofuMi  auf 
to  act  l)anbcln,  tvivfen 
action  .s^anb(uni),    'il^ir^ 

funj^ 


actual  mirflid) 
to  adapt  anpafjou 
addition  y^in^ufiii^uni^, 

^al  ()inuitoiniiu'iib 
adjustable       cinridjtbar, 

uerftcUbar 
to  admire  bctuunbcvn 
admission    3"tritt 
to  admit  ,^ulaf)cn,    c\chcn 
to  adopt  iinnc()incn 
to  adorn   )d)miidcn 
advantage  'i^ovtcil,  >^ons 

»ortctll)att 
adventurous     abonteuer= 

lid;,  fiiljn 
to  advertise  anuoncieren, 

a-sinyoffircSlnnoncen- 

biiveau ,     anient  i!(n- 

nouce  '^^otanntuuidjuni'i 
to  advise  vatcn,  nn^eii^cn 
to  aft'ect  einiiiivlcn  au^ 
affinity  isenDanbt)'d)aft 
to     afford     Iciflcn ,     er^ 

[d)tr)ingen 
age  9Uter,  ^^itaftcr,   ^d 

alt 
to  agitate  fdjiittcln ,    cr-- 

rcgcn 
to     agree     iibcvciu  ,      ,^U^ 

[timnicn,  ^uu-nt  ilber= 

oiuftimmung 
aim   3iel,  '^lbfid;t 
air  !^uft 

alignment  3eiten(:\erabf)eit 
alike    tulcid) 
ord-ListK 


allusion  3(n)picfuJig 
almanack  .Ualcnbor 
to  alter  ()id)  ucriiitibern, 

>^  at  ion  "iH'idnbcning 
to    alternate    abiucdji'cln, 

^  I  y  tDed)lchiici)f, 

a-tion  Jl'cc^KlfrtU, 

Hibfllidjfcit 
amateur  Xifettant 
amidst   inmittcn 
amount  ^-J^ctrag,    "I'lcngc, 

to   >^  fid)  bclaufen 
to  amuse  bchiftigcii 
ancestor  5>oifa()r 
angle  2Binfel 
to  announce  anfiinbigcn 
annoyance  53cldfttitunii 
annual   jdbvlid) 
anon   foglcid),    ever  and 

^  bann  un'ti  iimnn 
antecedent     'ik^icljimg^^ 

roort 
ante-room   'isovsimincr 
anticipatory    mniVoifeitb 
antlers    Woiucil) 
anvil  9(ntbof, 
anywhen-  iigCUbUH"*, 

iiberall 
apart  abfcite,  cntfcmt 
to  apologize    (fid;)    cnt- 

fd)ulbi(\cn ,   a-g;s-  Gnl- 

)"d)ulbigung 
to  apjM'ar  crfd)cinen 
to  applaud  befhitldien 
appliance   'JluiDenbung 

1 


applicant  ^emerber 
application  ©efud;;  58er= 

roenbung 
to  apply  to  [id)  lucnben  art 
to  appoint  feftfe^en,  bc-- 

ftimmen ,      aueftatten, 

well  ^exlgutimftanbe, 

^>^ment  3ln[tellung 
to  appreciate  raertfd^a^en 
to  apprentice  in  bie  2el}re 

tl)un,  ^'ship  2e(;re 
approach  ^ugang,  to  ^^ 

(fid^)  nd(;crn 
appropriate    angemeffen, 

eigentiimtid; ,       a-tion 

3uit)enbimg ,    ©elban= 

roeifung 
to  approve  gutfjei^eu 
apt  paffenb 
area  ^iad)enin[)alt 
aromatics  ©eroiirj 
to  arouse  erregen 
artificial  fiinftlid) 
artistic  fiinftlerifd; 
ash  Sfd^e 
aside  beifeite 
aspect  (2In=)33Iid,2(n[id;t 
assent  ^uftii^tt^unS 
to  assert  be()Qupten,  cer= 

fid^ern 
to  assume  anne^men 
to  assure  uerfidjern 
astern  l)inten  im  ©d^iff, 

ad)Uxn 
astonishment  (Srftaunen 
attack  2(ngriff,  2(nfatt 
attempt  SSerfudj 
to  attend  begleiten,  ^^  to 

ad^ten  auf,  ^'  on  auf= 

rcarten,    bebtenen,  ^- 

ance  2(ufiDartitng 
attention  3(ufmerffamfett 
to  attract  an^ieljen,  ^oion 

Stn^iet^ung,  Steij,  ^^ive 

an5ie[)ertb 
audience  3"^)orei'[d^aft 
author  SSerfaffer,  B^xxfU 

fteKer 


autocrat  ©elbft()err[d;er 

autumn  .^erbft 

to  avail  one's    self  ®e= 

braud^  mad;en 
to  avoid   oermeiben 
avoirdupoids       ^ramer= 

geroidjt 
await  erroarten 
to   award    bel^iJrbUd^  gu^ 

fpred^en 
awe  @f)rfurd§t 
axle  2Id;fe 
aye  \a 
azure  l)immelblau 

ba1by  ©augling,  f(eine§ 

^inb 
bachelor  ^unggefeffe 
back  9iuden 
bag  %a'\6)^ 
bail  Duerfjolsd^en 
balance-account  Silang^ 

red)nung 
bale  33anen,  3Bare 
ball  53aa,  5lugel 
bandage  Umfc^Iag 
banded  geftreift 
bank  9{ttfenbanf,  ^iigel 
bar      Spiegel ,      ©tange, 

©d^ranfe ,    ©d^enftifd^, 

33arre 
barb     33art ;    numibifd^e 

bare  bar,  blo^,  ta\)l 

barrel  g^a^ 

basket  ^orb 

bath  33 ab 

batman   ©d^Idger 

battle  <B6)lad)t 

bay-window  (Srferfeufter 

beagle  (Spur(;unb 

beak  ©d^nabel 

bean  33o^ne 

bearing  Drientierung,  to 
learn  one's  >-s  eitten 
affgemeinen  llberblid 
iiber  bie  Drtlid;feit  er= 
langen 


beauty  Sdjon^eit 
because  of  roegen 
bed  «ett,  Sd;id;t 
bee   S3iene ;    (33ilbung§-, 

§au§f)altunge-,  ©am= 

tnel=)3.serein 
beforehand  iioii)er 
to  behold  erblicfeu 
being  SBefen 
to  believe  glauben 
to  belong  gel^oren 
bell  ©lode 
below  unter,  unten 
bench  S3anf 
to  bend  (um)btegen,  [id; 

beugen,  ric^ten 
benefit    9?u^en,     to    ^^ 

niilen 
berth  iloje,  33ett 
beside  neben 
bet  aSette 

to  beware  fid;  f)Uten 
beyond  jenfeit 
bilious  gattig 
bill  Sfted^nung ,  ©efe^e§= 

t)or[d;lag 
biped  3"^2'f"fe^^r 
bit  ^iffen,  bi§d;en 
black  fd^raarj ,    ^>board 

©(^ultafel ,       -^^smith 

©rob=  (§uf=)'3d§mieb 
blade  ^liuge 
blanket  rooflene  2)ede 
to  blaze  (auf  )[obern 
to  bleach  bleid^en 
to  bleed  bluten 
blessing  ©egen 
blinds     S?orI;ange, 

9iou(eauj: 
to  blister  mil  33lafen  be= 

beden 
block  mod,  mo^ 
bloom  53IutenfIor 
blossom  S3Iute 
blot  %kd,  m^i 
blotch  g^inne,  ^i|btatter 
to  blow  btafen 
blue  blnu 


board  "^^lett ;  4:ild)befo[ti- 

l}ort>c,  .StolU'iviini,  ^<'r 
ilol'taiiunov 
body  .Uorvcv,  .ULnpcv)'d)aft 

to  boil  tcd)on,  ^erilt'fjel 
to  bolt  anbo(:;cn 
bone  Webcin,  .Hnodjen 
bonfire   ^^rt-'H^tiUt'itt-'i' 
book-case  S3ud;ci)d)ranf 
booking;  -  of'lit'e  (3\n- 

[d;vcibelnireau ,    33i(Iet= 

fd;altcr 
boot-ilcaninic       (Stiefel= 

pul3cn,  ^-buc  Sd)ii[)^ 

banlt,  2djnuv|cntel 
to  border  bec^rcnsen 
bottom    $5o?cn ,    untcreg 

(£-nt»e 
to  bound  (ab)Qrt'n5en,  to 

be    ^ed    by    ancjren= 

,^en  an 
boundary   GrCllj^e 
box      (Sdjac^tel ,      Sogc, 

^«^-opener         2ogen= 

[dilic^er 
to  brace  binbcn 
bracket  (Scf^  ^rac;br€tt 
brancli  3'^^''U'\ 
brass  ":)3(ei[ini^ 
bravery  ^apferfeit 
breach  t^xud),  ^Me,  9Ri|i 
breadth  Sreite,  "ill'eitc 
to  break  bred^en ;  mutie- 

ren ,    iDedjfcln  ;    to   ^ 

away  fid;    Ioc-mad)en; 

^  ^rud; 
breath  2Item 
brewery  53vauei'ei 
brick  ^3Jauev[tein 
bridejirooni  '^^rautic^am 
briglit  (jell,  ghinJicnti 
brilliant    i^liin^cnb 
to    brinu,-    abnut    beiDCrf^ 

ftellic^en ,    to    >-   forth 

Ijeruorbiinju'n 
briskness  Scbljiiftigfoit 


l)uikl<'  3djnalU' 
buckskin  ^)(e()lebev,  "Ihid 
if  in 

liu;;-   .Uiifcr 

hulk  .sSaupttcil 

i)llllct   .Uut^cl 

bun  Mud)ciunild)bvot, 

^loicbacf,  iiH'rfon 
to  burn  brcnnon 
to        buruisli       polieicn, 

gldtten 

burthen    5^iirbe 
to  bury   bci^viiben 
business   C^efdjdft 
busy    qefc^dftit^ ,    tf)dtig, 

fieifeifl 
butterfly   Sd)mettcrling 
button  ^nopf 
to     buy     fiuifen,      ""^er 

^dufev 
by  and  by  gelegentiid^ 

I  cal)  SDrojcl^fe 

!  cabinet- work         ^unft^ 

til'djlerarbeit 
to    calculate     bcred^nen, 
I      c-tion  33ereci^nung 
to  call  rufen,  nennen ;  to 

^  on  norfprcdjen,  be- 

fudjcn  ;  to  ^  in  ^uriicf= 

ne()men,  tiinbigen 
I  candid  offcnI)cr^ig 
cannel-coal  bidjte  Stein- 

fo[)Ie,  .'ilanccIfol)(e 
cantilever  ^JUielcgerbriicfe 
canvass  '^^viifunc3 
capital        au'Sge^cidjnct ; 

grower      3(nfanivobud)' 

[tabe 
to    cajitun-    fangen ,    cr 

bcuten 
carbon  .'pol^fo^lc,  .S\o[}Icn 

ftoff 
card-board  ilarton,  biiune 

^sappe 
care  Sorgfalt,  to  ^  be= 

forgt  [ein  urn;  I  don't 

vare  ic^  mad)C  mivnid;te 


biiraue :        >-  Iessne«s 
'Jiadjldn'iglcit 

car^'<  •   3d;iffc-laliung 

carnelian   MiUncol 

carnivjij  AUuncoiiI 

carjx-ntcr  ;-{iuunermann 

carpet  licppid),  to  >^  mit 
jTcppidjcn  belcgcn 

carrot   1l)io[)UUbe 

cart  itarrcn,  ?iiueirdbcrigc» 
Juljrrocrf 

to  carry  tragcn  ,  to  ^ 
on  tort)'cl3en,  betreibcn 

to  carve  fdjni^en,  ^iug 
2d;nil3iDorf 

case  ^ttU ;  AUttcral,  &e= 
()du|c,  iibcrjug;  to  >^ 
einftecfen 

cash  ^a))a ,  >^book 
.tlaffenbud) 

cast-oti"  obgelegt,  alt 

cataract   2l>a)itnfaII 

to  catch  fangen  ;  Ijtingen 
bleibcn  mit 

cathedral    ^'Oinfird).' 

cattle  9^inbuie[) 

cauldron  fupfemer  Aefjel, 
^oc^fcifel 

cause  Uvjadje 

cautious  iioi)id)tig 

cave  AMi()Ic,  .HcUcv 

cavern  ^'6l)k 

to  cease  auflpren 

ceiling  2)ecfe 
'  to  celebrate  ncvficvrlidjcn 
!  centre  IKittclpuntt ;  cen- 
trifugal   iiom  '3Jc.    fic^ 
cntfcvncnb,  centri])etal 
^um  5)i.  [trcbenD 

century  l^sabrljunbcrt 

certain  gemi^,  fidjev 

certificate   ^cugniy 

chalk  .Half,  .'^reibc 

chance  ^,ni(lU.  ,  (i'lfolg, 
'J(uc-fid)t;  to  get  a  ^ 
in  bio  Vage  fonuncn  ;  to 
^   'Jluvfidjt  babcn 

chancellor  .^anjlcv 
1* 


chandler        ^ramraaren^ 

fianbler 
to  change  tinbern,   md)^ 

[ein,   ^)  33eranberung, 

Steaftion 
channel  Sianal 
character  (Srf)rift5eid^en  ; 

©igenart,  ^serfon 
charcoal  ^oljfofjle 
charge  Saft,  Sabung,  to 

take  ^«^  of  bie  ©orge 

iibernei^men  fiir ;  to  >o 

laben ,     belaften ,    an= 

red^nen 
charm  9iei,5,  ^ingreijenb 
chasm  illuft,  Sd^tunb 
to  chat  plaubern 
to  chatter  plappern 
to  check  ,^urud1)a(len 
cheer  ^od),  33iDat 
chemistry   6()emie 
chest  33ru[t 

chief  Ijauptfddjlicl^,  f)i3cfjft 
chimney  Sdjovnftcin 
china  ^or^ellan 
chintz  3i^,  gjiobelfattun 
chop  ©cfjnttte,   Slotelett; 

chouse  (3peifel)au5i 
chorister  S()orfanger 
Christian  name  3Sorname 
circle  ^rei§ 
circuit  Slreietnuf ,  Umlauf, 

9flunbreife ,    eleftrifd;er 

©trom 
circumference   llmfang 
circumstance    Umftattb 
citizen  33uvgei: 
civil  33urgev= 
claim    2(n[pruc^,    to    ^o 

beanfpntdjcn 
to       clamber        flettem, 

flimm'en 
clan  33oIf6ftamm 
elang  Bdjail,  ©etofe 
clank  ©eraffel 
clatter  ©eflapper,  to   ^ 

flappern 
clay  Sef)m 


cleanliness  Sauberfeit 
clear  Uax 
to  cleave  fpalten 
clergyman   ©eiftlid^er 
clerk  .tlerifer ;  ©djreiber, 

Sudj^ttlter 
clever  flug,  getcaiibt 
climate  ^^immelsftridj 
to  climb  flettern 
cloak  9JJanteI,    ^-room 

2tblegeraum ,     &^pa<£= 

jimmer 
clog  ^oljfc^id) 
close  btd;t ;  ^^  to  baneben ; 

^^©nbe,  <Sd;Uif};  to  ^' 

fd^lie^en 
cloth  %nd)  (clothes  Ilei- 

ber),  ^ier  %nd)mad)ev 
cloud    Sl^olfe,    "^ed  be= 

rablft 
clover  ^(ee 
coal  (Stein)    £of)(e,   ^- 

cellar    .^'ol)[enfammer, 

^-field     Steint'o()(en== 

lager,  >- -mining 

^o^Ienausbeutung 
coarse  grob 
coast  ^iifte 
coat  9^0 d,    to    ^  uber= 

5te§en ,    belegen ,   p(at= 

ticren 
cob     unterfe^ter     ftarfer 

Pepper 
cocoa  ^afao 
cod  <Bd)Ote,  fabliau 
coil  ©erainbe 
coin  5Ritn5e,    ^age  ba§ 

^Jiiinsen,  ^er  ^Jiiinjer 
collar  Jlrogeu 
to  collect  [ammein,  ^  ion 

©ammlung 
college  ©i)mna[iiim,^ocl^-- 

[d)ule 
colliery  ^oljlenlager 
colour     j^arbe,     to    ^^^ 

far ben 
column  ©aide 
to  combine  pereinigen 


to    come    off    ah=,    Io§= 

gef)en,  ^'  out  [id;  er= 

raeifen 
comedy  Suftfpiel 
comfort  2[Bof)lbefinben,  to 

^  erqutden,    beleben, 

^able    bequein ,     be= 

r;aglid; 
commandment  ©ebot 
to  commence  anfangen 
commercial  .^anbelg= 
commission  2luftrag 
common  geroofjnlid;,   ge* 

meinfam 
communion  2tbenbma{)( 
compact  btd)t,  feft 
companion  ©efiir^rte, 

©enoffe 
comparative     Dergleid^g- 

njeife,  t)er()altnigtna|ig 
to  compare  ocrgleidjeit 
compartment  2lbteil(ung) 
to  compel  (er)3n)ingen 
to  compete  for  [id;  (mit) 

beiDcrben    um ,     com- 
petition    S]ettbeincrb, 

^onfurrenj 
complete  uoIl[tdnbig 
to  complicate  nennideln 
component      jufammeii^ 

[e^enb,  compound  311= 

[ammengefe^t 
to  comprise  umfa[[en 
to  compromise  bloJBftetlen 
comrade  ^'amevab 
conclusion  ©djlufj 
concrete  fe[te  5)ia[[e 
condition  53ebtnginig 
to    confine     be[d;ranfen, 

^d  to  gefe[[elt  an 
conformist  2(n(;dnger  ber 

engti[d;en   ©taat£-fird;e 
to    confront    bie    ©time 

bieten,  entgegentrelcn 
confusion      9]eriuirvung, 

Srrtum 
to  congratulate    beglud= 

nnin[d;en 


to     ftiiiiu'ct     ucvbinbcn, 

connexion  ^u'lbinbunc} 
conscious  bciDuf^t,  .Ucnnt= 

niy  ()abcnl>  von 
consecutive    l)intcicinau- 

bcv  foli\ont) 
conse(|ueut  foIi^ent>,    >-~ 

\y  folfllid; 
conservatoiv  gio^CS  (^e= 
■   ititidjyljaU'J 
to    consider    bctradjten, 

^ate  bcbiidjtii^,  rucf= 

[idjtc-uoU,  ad;t)"am 
to  consist  bcftcl)cn 
console  ^4>fcik'r  ,  !il^anb=, 

(Spioi3eIti|d;d;en 
consort  Gicinal)I(in) 
conspicuous  beutlid)  fid;t= 

bar,  ^tTnonai^cnb 
conspirator  'IscrfdjiDorer 
to  consult  ju  $Hate  sie^en, 

befragen 
constitution  33erfaf)ung 
to  contain  ent(;alten 
to     continue     foit|cl)cn, 

^'ous  anbaucrnb 
contrary    entgcgcngcfe^t, 

contrast   Cicgenfal} 
to  contribute  beitragen 
contrivance  (^"rfinbung 
conundrum   Sc^cr^riitfel 
convenience  ^^cquemlid^- 

fcit,  pafi'enbe  C>)clegen= 

Ijeit;   convenient  pa[= 

[enb 
convent  .'RIofter 
to  convert    uiniranbeln ; 

a  ^^  ein  ^^cfcljrtcr 
to  convince  iiber^eugen 
convolvulus  3i>inbe 
to  convoy  begleiten 
to  cook  fod^en,   ^  ^od), 

i^OC^in;      >-ery-book 

^od)bud; 
copper  i^upfer 
core  §er3,  ^ern 


copy  i'lb|d;rift,  XupUfat, 
(Sremplnr ;  >^  -  ri;,'lit 
i^cr(ag<5rcd)t ,  Iittcra= 
ri|d;ey  tiigcntumyred)! 

corrodible  jerfrcjjbar 

corruj)tion  i^erbeibniv, 
^•dljdjung 

cottaj^e  -Oiitte,   i^iiuvdjcn 

cotton  iBaumtooUe 

cough  Jpufton 

to  count   V^l)l*^ii 

counter   Spiclliuutc, 
2abeiiti|d; 

counterfeiter  Snnfnoten- 
fdlfd;er 

countless  .^a^IIog 

county  ©raffc^aft 

coujde  ^sanr 

course  ^auf,-i^er(auf,.Qur 
fu§,  of  ^   natiirlid; 

courtesy  .f)cif(id)tcit 

to    cover    bcbcd'on ;     ">^ 

crack  ^'Kif? ,  Spaltc ;  to 
^      bcrfton ,     plal3en, 

IP  ring  en 
craft  ^Barfe 

crag  5Uippe,  Acljcnipi^e 
crank  .VUirbcI ,     ^-sliaft 

^urbelmeUc 
crash  Akadjen,  ©etcifc 
to  creak  fnarren 
crease  ^reibcmal,    ^[trid; 
to  create  fd^affen,  [)cr»or= 

rufen 
credit  ©Uiiibe,   9(n|'e()en, 

eijre 
creed  bac-  Mrebo,    ©Itui^ 

benc^befenntni§ 
to  creep  fried;en 
crest  2i>appcn,   ^ed  be^ 

I)aubt,  mil  cincr  Mappe 

nerfeljen 
crevice   ©palt 
crop  ^ropf 
to   cross    frcir,cn ,    iibcv= 

fd;reitcn 


lo  crowd  (fid))  brangcn, 
:      ^ed  gebidngt,    mm- 
tnelnb 

to  crown  frijnen, 
fdjmiidon 

cnicirixioii   .Uveu^iguiig 

cruiser  5treu^cr 

to  crunil)le  ^ertrimuin, 
,^erbriirfe(n 

crush  (^jcbrdngc 

cuft"  5)ian|d;ctte 

to  cultivate  iinbauen, 
pflegcn,  ucrcbcln,  ^i<in 
iJlnbau 

cupboard  <2d;iant 

curious  Tnerfrinirbig 

current  Strom ;   gangbar 

curtain  isorljang 

curve  5^ritmnuing,frutnine 
i'inic,  .SUuuc 

cushion  Mi))en 

custom-house    ^otl^bfer 
tigungc^gobdubc 

cyclamen  2((penuei(d;en 

cycle  (=  bicycle ,  tri- 
cycle) ^ya()rriib,  c-ling 
school  9labfa()r)d;ule 

cypher  (5()iffrc 

(lablia  C^icorginc 

dainty   fein,   fd^cin 

damp  fcudjt,  buinpfig 

danger  @efaf)r 

I  daresay  ic^  gUiubc  lool)! 

dark   buntcl 

to  darn  ftopfen 

to  dash  ^erl'djlagcn,    iCr= 
i      fc^mcttern 
j  daughter  2'od)tcr 

deaf  taub,  )d)UHn-[)orig 
!  dealer  .'odnblev,    dealing 

.s^aiibcl 
1  debt  Sd;iilb 

decadence  'iH'rfall 

to     decide      upon      cnt  = 

[d)eibcn  iiber 
'  decision  6ntfd)cibung 
,  declaration  Cirfldrung 


6 


to  decline  abki)nm 

to       decorate        gieren, 

f(f;mucfen 
to  decrease  abne^men 
to  decree  be[d;Iiejsen,  be- 

ftimmen 
to  deduct  abjie^en 
defile  ©ngpa^ 
to  define  beflimmen 
to  defy  ^rol}  bietert,  §o§n 

fpredjen 
to      delay      auffdjieben, 

gbgern 
delicate  gart 
delicious  fbftlid^ 
delight  (Sntjiiden,    ^ful 

fbftUd; 
to  denote  bebeuten 
dentist  3(jf}iar§t 
to     depart      aufbredjen, 

roeggeljen 
department     Slbteitung, 

©eftion 
to  depend  on   ab()angen 

con 
depression  ©enfung 
depth  2iiefe 
to  derive  ab (eiten 
to  descend    §erabfteigen, 

fallen ,      <^ant    ^ad)- 

fomme;   descent  ^ali, 

Slbfdjlufe 
to  describe  befd^reiben 
to  design  beftitnmen,  ^>- 

ation  SSe^eid^nung 
to  desire  raun[d;en,  ^ous 

roiinfd^enb 
despatch  $Depe[rf;e 
destiny  ©efd^id 
to  destroy  gerftbren,  t)er= 

nid^ten 
detached  abgefonbert 
to  detail  au6uuif)(en 
to  detain  auf=,   abl^alten 
to  determine  befdjlie^ert, 

beftimmen 
detour  Umraeg 
to  develop  entroicfein 


device  ^imftgriff 

to  devote  roibmen 

dew  %an 

diagram    ?5^tgur,     3lbri|, 

3eid;nung 
diaphragm     Querroanb ; 

3n)erd;feII 
to  differ  uerfdjieben  fein, 

abroeidien ,    difference 

3]er[d;iebenf)eit,  llnter= 

fd^ieb,  differential  cal- 
culus  3)ifferen5ia(redb= 

nung 
difficult  fd;roer 
dignified   roiirbcDoff 
to  dip  laud^en 
direction  Sitdjtung 
to  dirty  befd;mu|en 
disappointment         @nt= 

tdufdjung 
to     discharge    enllaben, 

:^^'    one's     self    into 

miinben 
to  discover  entbeden 
disengaged  frei,  unbefe^t 
dislike  2lbneigung 
to  dismiss  entlaffen 
disorder         Utiorbnung, 

^ranfl^eit 
to  dispense  aufljeben 
display  (Sntfaltung,  ®ar= 

ftellung,  ©df)aufpiel 
to  dispute  ftreiten  urn 
dissolution  2(uflb[ung,  to 

dissolve  auflbfen 
dissyllabic  gtoeifilbig 
distant  entfemt 
to     distend     QuSbel^nen, 

wide    ^>^ed   eye    roeit 

gebffrtete§  2Uige 
distinct  uerfd^ieben,  beut^^ 

lid^,  beftimmt 
to      distinguish      unter= 

[d^eiben,  au§geid^nen 
to  distribute  werteilen 
district  33e3irf 
to  disturb  ftbrert,  ^^ance 

©tbrung 


to  divert  auf(;eitem,  be= 
luftigen 

to  divide  teilen,  abtrennen 

dizziness  ©dfjroinbcl,  diz- 
zy fd^roinblig,  =mad;enb 

to  do  t^un,  taugen 

dock  3)ocf,  ^yard,  (2ee= 
magagin 

dolphin  $DelpI)tn 

domain  ©ebiet 

domestic  office  33ebien= 
len=,  ©efinbeflube 

dot  ^iinftd^en,  to  ^  mit 
^unften  (be)5etd;nen, 
iiberfaen 

doubt  ^"'cifel 

doughty  bel^erjt,  fiil^n 

doAvnstairs  unten 

dragon  ©rad;e 

dram  ©radjnie,  Quentd^en 

to  draw  jteljen,  jeidiiien, 
^up  Qufftellen ;  draw- 
er (Sdjublobe,  chest  of 
drawers  ^oinmobe 

drawing  3f''f)l^^i"9/  ^^- 
board  ^ei^brett,  ^>o- 
ruler  9tei^[c^iene 

drawing  -  room  ©e[ett= 
[d^aftgjtmmer 

dreadful  fc^redlid^ 

dream  3;!raum 

to  dress  up  pu^en, 
[d;mucfen. 

dress  Sltlgug ,  ^  -circle 
erfter  9^ang  im  Sl^eater, 
^^-coat  '^vad,  ^-suit 
©efenfc^aft6= ,  33aa* 
Qnjug 

dresser  2{nrid^te=^,  ^iid^en* 
ti[c^ 

driven  snow  t)om  2Binbe 
3ufamtnengen)ef)ter,fri[d^ 
gefallener  (Sd^nee 

to  droop  fid)  neigen,  nie= 
ber()Qngen,  raelfen 

drought  ©iirre 

drowsiness    ©dEjlcifrigfeit 


dry  trocfcn 

due  frf)ulbii^,  fl*-'')i>rii^ 

dull  [tmnpf,  triibe 

(lur.-ibility    Tauor()aftii^ 
tfit,  (lural)l('  baucv()aft 

dustcrStiuiblappcn, dust- 
less  [taubfiei 

Dutch  ^oUiinbi)d) 

dye-work  ^^iirbcvei 

to  dye  fiirbeii 

eager  eifrii^ 

eagle  3lMer 

ear     C()r,      ^-orackiug 
ofjreiv^enei^enb 

early   fritf) 

to  earn  erntcn,  uc^icncn 

earnest  ernft 

Easter  Dftcru 

eastern  bftlirf} 

easy   leidjt,    bequcm,    ^«^ 
chair  2e()n-,  ^Irmi'tuTjl 

to    eat    one's    way    fid; 
feinen  2l'eg  ba fjncn 

econoinifal        I)aU'S()dlte= 
rifd; 

edge ,  ^(inte ,  9ianb, 
©c^neibe,  to  do  (cut) 
the  inside  "^-  auf  ber 
innereii  .^\inte  beo 
<Sd;litt)'djul)ciien§  Inu^ 
fen  ;  ^-tool  bac^  fd;nei 
benbe  SEerfjeug 

editor  ^crauyf^eber 

edncation  Gr^iefjunc; 

effect    9.mrfuiu^,    to    ^ 
beroirfen 

efficiency  ii?irf|"amfeit 

effigy  33ilb(ni^) 

effort  3(nftvcnfiuni'\ 

either  .  .  nr  entiueber  .  . 
ober 

elbow  ©Ubogeii 

electoral  ^inif^f- 

to  electrify  cicftrifieren 

else  anberer;  fonft 

emblem  Sinnbilb 


to      embrace      UllUUnU'Il, 

^f  often 
emerald    (Smarilflb 
to  cmidiiy  aniiH'nbcn,  be- 

fdjiifli(\cn,    ^(T  ■^h'ot- 

1)01  r,  I'lvlciti^ebcr, '|>vin= 

sipal,  ^mt'Mt 'iu'ituon^ 

bunc^,  'i^cfdjdftiflung 
to  I'uable  bcfdf)igen 
to     enchase     (in    0olb, 

©i(ber)  einfaffen 
to     encircle     umringcn, 

gebcn 
to    ciulosc    cin)d)lie^en, 

^d  einliegenb,  e-snre 

©inlacje 
to  endure  aue>(}alten 
engaged  bcfdjciftigt,  nic^t 

,^u  fprcdjcu 
engine  91ia)d)inc,   leer- 
ing ^ngcnicuvfunft 
to   engrave  ftedjCU 
to  enjoy    fid;  ucrgniigen, 

^able  ucriTiniiglic^,  96= 

nu^Vfidj 
to     enlarge    oergro^cm, 

enceitern 
enlistment      Gintragung 

in     bie    9Jcilitdrliftcn, 

2)icnft  =  'Jie[)men,    XHn= 

trcrbung 
enormous  ungcljcuev,  fcbr 

groH 
to  en(|uire  erfunbigcn 
to  enter  bctrcten 
entertainment  Untcr()al= 

lung,  3{ufna(jme,  (i)aft- 

mai)l 
enthusiastic  bcgciftert 
entire  gan,^ 
entrance  Gingang 
to  entrust  bctraucu 
episcoj)al  bifd;t>f(td) 
equal    gleid; ,     (3leid)ge^ 

ftetltei: 
(■([uivalent      g(cid;6cbeu= 

tenb 
ermine  I'nermelin 


errand    iHuftrag ,    ScfoV- 

to  escape  entgcf}en,  ent^ 

uilfdjm,  aue-ftriimcn 
especial   bi'fonbcr 
Es({.     -  es(|uire  ^^^uufer 
essay  iserfud) ,    3lb^anb^ 

(ung 
to    establish    einiidjten, 

griinbcn,  ^nieut.riau-s^ 

roefen,  =l)nlt 
estate  i^efil3tum,  l'anbfi§ 
to   estimate   abfd^d^cn 
eternal  eirijg 
even     eben ,     ()ort^ontaf, 

gleic^;  fogar,  felbft 
event  Greigni'^,  i^orfall; 

at  all  ^s  auf  ode  Adlle 
everywhere  iiberall 
evidence  3(ugenfdjeinlid)= 

feit,  3Vroei'?,    ^^"fl^i^ 
exact   genau 
to  examine  priifen 
example  5^eifpiel 
excavation  ■'p of) lung 
to   exceed    iiberfdjreiten, 
treffen ;   ^ing  aufeer= 

orb  cut  lid) 
exception        3lu';nal)me, 

^al  auf3ergouuil)nlid) 
to  exchange  umtinifcften, 

tried)feln ;  >^  3luvtaufc^, 

53orfe;  ^-ofrice  'h^cd)-- 

felftube 
cxche(|uer  3c^al3fanuner 
excitement  Grrcgung 
to  excommunicate  in  ben 

33ann  tl)un 
excuse  @ntfd)ulbigung 
executive  Staat^jgeiinilt 
to  exhaust  tnfd)opfon 
to      exhibit      auvftcllcn, 

"*-  9tu5fte(lung(  c-gogen= 

ftanb),     >^ion    3lu§= 

fteffung 
to    exhilarate    ei()eitcin, 

=frifci^en 
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to  expect  enrarten,  t)er= 

muten,  bent'en 
expense  Slu-Sgabe,  J^often, 

e-sive  foftfpielig 
experience      @rfaf)rung, 

o^'d  erfal^ren 
experiment  33er[ucl^ 
to  expire  oerlofd^en 
to  explain  erfldren,  ex- 
planation ©rHarung 
export  2lu§ful^r 
exposure  ©jponieren 
to  express   au^briitfen 
exquisite  au§erle[en,  »or= 

giiglic^ 
extensive  au§gebel)nt,  ex- 
tent 2tu§bel)nung 
extra-  egtra,  (Sonber= 
extreme   (iu^erft,   extre- 
mity ©ren^e 
eye      2luge ,      ^-^  -  glass 
i?neifer 

facade  33orber[eite 
to  face  gegenitbeiliegen 
fact  %i)ai\ad)e,  in  ^   in 

ber  %i)at 
factory  ^VaBrif 
to  fade  baljinraelfen 
to  fail  oerfe()Ien 
faint  blajg 

fair  gjieffe,  ^a^rmarft 
faith  ©lauBe 
fall  %aH,   to   ^  fallen, 

fid^  ergie^en 
famed,  famous  Serii^mt 
fan  ^dd^er,  ^-tail  ^fau= 

taube 
fancy    SSorltebe,    to    ^^ 

fi(|  einbtlben,  glauben 
far  roeit  roeg 
fare  ^af)rprei§ 
farm  Std'erroirtj'd^aft,  ^^er 

Sanbmann,  -^ing2tder= 

han 
to  fascinate  bejaubem 


fashion  2(rt  unb  9Beife, 

5)tobe,  3a*,'on,    ^able 

mobifrfj,  fein,  elegant 
to  fasten  befeftigen,  ^^ing 

^efeftigung,  3lnfern 
fastidious  [tolj,  fd^raer  gu 

befriebigen 
fault   ^ef)ler;    at    ^   ju 

tabeln 
to    favour    begiinftigen ; 

^ed    by     burd;     bie 

©iite  be§;    ^ite    be= 

liebt,  Stebling§= 
feat  Jlunftftiicf  ' 
feather  ^eber 
feature    ^runbjug ,    ®e= 

fid;t^5ug,  61;avafter 
fee  Sotjn,  ^onorar,  ©d^ul= 

gelb 
fell  ^iigel,  Serg 
fen  g^een 

fender  ^amingitter 
fern  g^arren 
fertile  frud^tbar 
fervour  ^nbrunft 
to  fetch  1)0  len 
feverish  fiebernb 
fiancee  SSerlobte 
fibre  ^^afer 
field  g^elb;  ^erimSridet 

nid)tfd)(agcnber©pieler, 

33aHfdnger 
fierce  roilb,  ^eftig 
fiery  feurig 
figure     ©eftalt ,     Qa^ : 

^-cutting  <Bd)noxUU, 

©djleifenlaufen 
to  fill  anfiiQen 
final    enblid;,    to    finish 

beenbtgen 
fire-irons      ^amingerdt ; 

^-place  ^amin 
firm  fe[t 
fit  paffenb,  geetgnet,  to  ^^i 

(an)pafjen,  bequem  ein= 

rid;ten  mil,  to  ^;  up 

einrid;ten,  au§[tatten 


fitful   ftofjroeife ,   abn)ed^= 

felnb 
fix  Sage,  in  ber  man  nid^t 

roeiter  fann,  23erlegen« 

l^eit;   to    ^  befeftigen 
fixture  Sefeftigung;  alleg, 

ma^   in    cinem    §aufc 

feft  ift 
flame  ?^lamme 
flannel  planed 
flash  2(uf leud)ten ,   ^  of 

lightning    S3n^ftrafjl ; 

to      ^      (auf)bli^en, 

funtcin 
flat   fladj;  ganjeg  ©tod^ 

roerf 
flaw  j^palt,  ©prung 
flax  .^lad;§ 
Flemish  uldmifd; 
flesh  gleifc^ 
flight  2;reppe(nflud^t) 
to  float  floj^en,  iiberfluten 
to  flock   fid^   3ufammen= 

fd;aren,  gufammenftro^ 

men 
flood  ^lut,  to  ^  uber= 

fhiten ,    unter    SBaffer 

fe^en 
floor  g^u^boben,  ©todmerf 
flour     ( feineg     ^S^ei,5en=) 

gJie^I 
to   flourish  bliif)en ,   ge= 

beil)en 
to  flow  flie^en 
flower  S3lume 
fluent  flie^enb 
fluid  g^liiffigfeit,  ^luibum 
flushing    pio^Iid^eg    @r= 

rbten 
fluxions  2)ifferentialred^= 

nung 
to  fly  fliegen,  t)erf(iegen, 

au§gel;en 
fog  3lebel,  "^gy  nebetig 
foil  g^otie,  Slatt,  biinneg 

Slec^ 
folk  3?orf,  Seute 
to  follow  folgen 


II 


fond     ^Jltt()llllU^ 

t'n.itiii,u-  '){aum,  (^'h\]\(\ 
footstool  Aiiii|cl;cmcl 
foragiuj;-  {^ouiai^ier 
f..iTo  ©ciualt,  Mraft 
ioit'i.nii  fvembldnbiidj 
to  foi-fscf  oov(jev[cl)cn 
I'orcst   ^ilnilb 
foige  Sd^miebc 
,  to      forwaril      luniuavt^., 

lueitei   fdjirfen ,    nad)  , 

atifd;icfeu 
to  foiuul  lUiinbcn,  found- 

(e)rv®it'Heici,2djinelv 

r)utte 
fowl  580(1101,  Wcfliuu'l 
llox-;;lovf  )vini^cvl)ut 
FraiR-c  ^^•ranfvcid) 
Francis   ^yraiv^ 
firak  ©rillc,  '>la\UK 
fri'i-    fvct  ,     "^liolil     Aici 

to  frc't'/.c  fvievcii 

to  i'ret  freffen,  (abjniujoti, 

abiuil3en 
friction   ;'){ci6uiu^ 
friendly  fvcunblid),  licb-- 

reid) 
frightful  fdjrcdlid) 

f|nckc()at(^)C()VlHt,(  [iHUV'V  I 

iUicirocf 
front  "Isoibafcitc,   ^ajuc 

Dorbcre  i'iinijoieitc 
frontier  CJICU^C 
to  frown  bic  3tirnc  run- 

5icln,      finftcrc     '^-ilid'c 

luerfcn 
fuel  'iivcnninatcriiil 
full  ooU,  ^y  luillftdnbioi 
i'un  3paf,,  3dn.v,i,    ^ny 

biollii^,    pofficvlid),  to 

mifd;  ^ 

funds   Welbcr,    AOllby  | 

fur    "^H'l^uieil ,     ^  -  lined 

pd,UH')cl3t  j 

furlonj;-    Aolbinaf; ,     'JOl 

furnace  ©cf;mcl,uifcu 


to  furnish  liofciu  ,  auO^ 
I'tattcn,  inobliiTcn,  fur- 
uiturr  ;-5ii»"H'Vi'ini"id; 
tiiui^,  "^Viobel 

fusiliic  i'd;ine(UHU- 

future  tiiuftit^ 

to  u,aiii  i^ciuiniu'u 
game  Spiel,  ii>ilb 
garden   WaitCU 
g-arter  A^iofenlnint) 
g-aselier    (:!)ayhonlcud)tor 
gas  -  fittings    (^JiKuniuidj 
tuni^ 

gate  'XljOX,   ^way    ^lljOV* 
to   gather    fanillicln 

g-ay  luftici;  [tattlidj,  [d)on, 

pvac^tDoK 
to  gaze  blideii 

general      alli^Cincin  ,     i^C- 

luiiljnlid) 
generation    (^icnciation 
genial  fvoljlidj,  l)oitcv 
genuine  ed)t 
giddiness  3d;iuinbcl 
gigantic  riefiit 
gilt  uerOiOlbct 
to  gii-d   (iiin)tniiittMi 
to  give  np  to  aln^olu'n  an 
glad  fvolj 

to  gleam  ftml^ltn,  fimtclu 
to  glide  c^leitcu 
glimmer  3d;iinmcr 
glimpse   Sdiiinmcr, 

3djein,  'JluMirf 
globe  eibball 
glorious  riihmvcid),  f)CiT-- 

(id) 
glove  ^vxuibldjul) 
to  glow  gliiljen 
goat  ®ei^,  ,3'*-'9C 
godfather    "pati',     ^>on 

^^Mitcl  ntinb ) 
gorge  3djlud)l 
goru'eouN  pninlliiiil, 

piadjtooK 


'  to    govern    rCiVCtCn  ,    bC- 

l)i'ir)d;en 
giadual   [tiir\'im>civ,    all 
miiljlid; 

grand-child    (illli'ltiub 
grandeur       (frl)abcilljcit, 

(^roftavtii^feit 
grajie    Jvrtube(n) 
grasp  (iiriff,    (^iJoiualt,  to 

^  cvfaffcn 
grate  (fitter,    bai-  i^anu" 

eifernc  i^aminiicftoll  in 

ucibalb  bes  IKaucnucr  Iv 
graved   .HJCC'lanb 
gravitation   3d;ilH'rlvart 
gray  grau 
great  -  coat        ( -ii^intei^ ) 

Ubev^iel)a- 
great-gran<lchild  Uli'llU'l 
green  gviin 
greeting  '^u'cjliifuiiu^ 
grievous  empfinblidj,  fcljr 

l)efti(i 
grifliu    Wicif 
grimy  [d)inu^i|i,  |d)unuv 

grinder  Sc^Ieifer;  grind- 
ing-whetds  Sd)lcif- 
idbev 

grit  ^'iei',  i^vobcv  3an^ ; 
-^-stone  havtcr  3aiib- 
[tein 

grizzly  (jiau,   luiuilid; 

groundtloor  ebcncvbii^ 

grounds  3(nla(^cn 

grotesque   fcltfain,   luilo 

grove  §nin,  ilnUb 
!  t<i    grow    iiiadjli'u ,    uu'i- 

ben,  anbaucii 
I  growth     Wciuddiv,     Ci'v^ 

!  to     guarantee      lU'RUthv 

leiftcn 
to  guanl  bcioad)Cll,  -^-ian 

"il^iidita-,  "i^oimuub 
,  guess  'in'rinutiiua,  t"  ^ 

ratcu,  aljUiMi 
,  guide  Aul)rci 
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gunpowder  (Sd;ie^puli)er 
to  gush  ftrcimenb  I^ernov- 

bred^en,  entftrbmen 
gust  pIo§Iirf;ev,    f^eftiger 

2Binbfto|5 
gymnasium  2^urn{)affe 

habit  ©ebraud^,  @etr)of)n= 

I)eit,  gertigfeit 
hack  SlrbeitSgaul,  9Jiietg= 

pferb 
to  hail  begrii^en 
hall    SSorberljaKe,    ^lur, 

SDiele 
halter  ;^alfter 
ham  <Bd)\nUn 
hamlet  iBeiler,  2!)orfd^en 
hammer  jammer,  to  ^ 

l^dmmern 
haud  ,§anb ,  a  good   "^ 

at  n)o{jlerfnl)ren,  geiibt 

in ;      ^ball     33ttIIon, 

g^angball ;  ^saw§anb= 

fdge;   >--sewu  mit  ber 

^anb  gena^t 
to    hand   iibergeben,    ^ 

down  iiberUefern,  vet- 

erben  auf 
handsome  fd^on 
to  happen  fid^  ereignen 
happy  gliiditdf; 
harbour  §afen 
to  harden  Ijarten 
to  hark  ()bren 
harm  2eib,   out  of   ^^'s 

way     nu^er     ©efafjr ; 

^ful  fd^dblid^ 
harness  ©efdjjirr 
harsh  barfc§,  unfveunblid^ 
to  hasten  eilen 
hat  |iut 
hawk  §abid;t 
hawthorn  .^ageborn 
haystack  |)eufc^ober 
head  §aupt,  ^opf,  Spt^e, 

<^-ache    ^'opffd^mer^ ; 

f^clerk  erfter  ^ommi§, 

^rofunft;  ^land33or- 


gebirge ;  heading  liber= 

fd;rift 
healthy  gefunb 
heap  ^aufe 
heart      ^er§ ;       ^«^sease 

©tiefmiitterd^en 
hearth  -  rug     ^aminuor= 

leger,  =teppid; 
heat  §i|e ;  to  r^  er^i|en, 

-rodrmen 
heaven    ^immel ,     ^ly 

^immlifd^ 
heavy  fd^Toer 
hedge  §ede 
heel  g^erfe,  Stbfa^ 
height  §o^e 
heirloom  ©rbftiid 
helmet  .l^elm 
herb  ^raut 
to  hesitate  gogern,  h-tion 

3bgerung,  3'^ii^'^^>^ 
hiccough  ©d^Iuden 
to  hide  oerbergen 
hindrance  .^inbernig 
hint  2Binf,  ^ingerjeig 
hire  9Jitete,  to  >->  mieten 
hole  Sod^ 
holidays  g^erien 
hollow     §bl;lung,     3?er= 

liefung 
hollyhock  ^erbftrofe 
holy  l^eilig 
home  .^eimat 
honey  .•ponig 
hood  §aube,  ^appe 
hook  §afeu 
horse     ^ferb,      ©eftell ; 

.^^  -  shoe         §ufeifen, 

:^o  -  shoer       Sdjmieb, 

^^-skin  9?o^Ieber 
hostess  2Birtin 
hot  Ijei^ 
house  -  keeper   §augDer= 

ro  alter 
to    house    unterbringen, 

fteKen 
however   jebod;,  inbeffen 


huge     unge^euer     gro^, 

foloffal 
to  humble  bemiitigen 
humble-bee  pummel 
hundred-weight  3cntner 
hungry  ^ungiig 
hunter  ^dger,  ^agbfjunb 
to      hurry      fid;      eilen, 

hurried   eilig 
to  hurt  Derle|en 
husband  ^()emann 
hush  ft ! ,  ftiir ! 
hydrogen  2Bafferftoff 

ice  @i§ 

idea  ©ebanfe,  SorfteKung 
to  identify   aU  ibentifd) 

betrad^ten 
idle  faul,  trdge 
to    illustrate    be[eud;ten, 

erldutern ;    i-tion    33e^ 

leud^tung,     i-tive     it= 

Iduternb 
to  imagine  fid^  DorfteUeii, 

bafiir  Ijolten 
imitation       9ftad^al)mung 
immeasurable    uncrmef;= 

lid^ 
immediate      uumittelbar 
immense  unge^euer 
immersioQ    Untertaud;en 
j  impatience  Ungebulb 
'  impenetrable      unburd;= 

bringlid; 
imperceptible  unmerflid; 
implement  SBerfgeug 
import  (Sinfu^r 
importance     33ebeutung, 

important     bebeutenb, 

roid^tig 
impression  ©inbrud 
to    improve     (fid^)    Der= 

beffern,    improvement 

^i^erbcfferung 
impudence  UnDerfc^dmt= 

^eit 
inanimate  (eb(o§ 
inattentive  unaufmerffatn 
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iiK'<'|itii)ii    ildifanjv     iii- 

ripicnt   bci^iiinont) 
inch   3oIf  I 

hu-linati<»ii    'Dieii^uili^,    to 

incliiK'  ncii^cn  ' 

to     include    ein)c^Iie§cn, 

inclusive  cin)d}ltcf>lid) 
to  incomniodc  bclii|"tii"\cn 
iiiilcbtcd  (^ci'd)ulbct,   ucr 

banft 
iiid('tatij;alilcuncvmiiblid; 
inilc|n'nd(MUf  Unab  = 

I)an9ii3{eit,      iudcijeu- 

di'ut  unab()angio( 
indisponsiblc    UUCntbcljV 

lid) 
indoors   im   .^tUlfc 
to  indulge  it)iUfa()rcn 
industrial      flci^ig,      gc- 

lucvbt^dtig,  industrious 

arbeitfain ;  industry©e= 

uH'rbefleif? 
intinite   uneublidj 
inflection      53icciiun(3»en= 

bung 
ingenious  geiftreid),fd)ait= 

finnig 
inhabitant  JBciDofjltCl 
to  inherit  crbcu,    >^ance 

(S-rbfd^nft 
to  injure  be)d;dbigen 
inlaid  ein=,  auegelegt 
inland         (anbeinn)drt§, 

JQinnen 
to  inquire  fid^  ertunbigen, 

^er  ("yrager 
to  insert  einfc^altcn 
inside  inner()alb 
to     insist    on     boftel^en, 

brtngeu  oaf,  bleiben  bei 
inspection  :iiefid;tigung 
instalment       iHatedvvil)^ 

lung) 
instance   5iei[piel 
instantaneon-i  augenblidf^ 

lid; 
instead   itnftatt 


institution   'Jlnftalt,     o" 

ftitut 
instruction  Untcivid)t 
instrument  5i^erf^eug 
to  insure  (uer)[icl^crn 
inttdligent  Dcrftdnbig 
to    intend    fpanncn,    bo^'jobmasti 

[timincn,     bcabftd;ttgen       micter 


,jack-<la\v  XoI)(e 
jar!  (''3raf  (ieldnbifc^l 
jerk   3 to)?,  :){urf 
jet   OJagat,  ^ct 

jewellery     ^U'^fl*^"/    ^^^^ 

lanterieroaren 

'^^fcrbeuer- 


intensity   iStdrfo 
interchangeable  auy= 

tau|d)bav 
interest  ^tnfcn,  i<i  ^  in- 

tereflieren 
tn      interfere     with     fid^ 


mifdjcn  in,  ba^uifdjen^ '  jug  ^rug 


to  join    (fid))   ucibinben 

(mit) 
joiner  Xi)'d;h'l 
to    joint    3u|ainntenfiigen 
jolly  iei,^enb,  famo'3 
journey  ;Kei|c 


^^Jiittel 


tretcn 
interniediat 

3iDtid;en 
internal    innci 
to    interrogate    befragen 
intimacy    SSertrnuUd^feit, 

=traut^eit 
introduction  Ginfiiljrung, 

'inuftellung 
to  intrust  aniHutraucu 
invaluable  unid;d^bar 
to  invent  erfinben,   ^or 

Grfiitber 
to  invest  einfteiben  =  ein^ 

nerlciben,  aniegcn,  in- 
vestment   ilapitalc-an- 

Inge 
investigation       Unterfu^ 

d)ung, 

^riifung 
invisible  unfid;tbar 
to  invite  einlaben 
involuntary  unnnlltiirlidj 
inwards  einrodrts 
iridium-])ointed  niit  ^svi 


to  jum})  tpnngen 

just  gcvabc,  gcnau,    ^ly 

mit  3{ed)t 
juxtaposed     ncbeneinon^ 

ber  gcj'tcUt 


'ssohnc 


oft" 


ken  ©efidjtehei^ 
key  (Sdjlii)iel,  ^b 

'<Bd)liiiid 
kid  &lac\: 
to  kill    tiitcn,    to 

abfd;lad)tcn 
kind  iUrt 

to  kindle  anjiinben 
kitclien  .^iid)e,    ^ -range 

.^od)inafd;inc 
kite  .'oii^nerroeilje,  'iPapier^ 

brac^e 
©rforfdjung,  knapsack  2^omifter,  $Hdn^ 

set 
knee  ^nie 
knightly  rittevlid) 
to  knock  anf(opfen,fto^cn 
knot  .Slnoten 
knowled'M-  .Ucnutnie 


bium|pil}c 
iron  (Sifen,  ^ore  (Sifcn-   lable  Gtifctt 

er^,  =gliminci-  labour  3lrbeit 

irregular      unicgelnidfiig  labyrinth  ^rrgarten 
islet  ^n)eld)en  lace  -  boot     Sdjniirftiefel 

to  issue  in  Unihutf  I'c^cn,   lack  'JDiangcl,   to   ^  er= 

liefern,  au^ogebcu  [      mangeln 

item  'il>often,  iHngnbe        !  lad  !8ur)c^e,  3""9^»^"i>^f 
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l.-nidcd     Sdnbcreicn     bc= 
fi^enb 

landlady   24>irtill 

landscape  Sailbfdjaft 

lass  'DJfdbd^en 

lasting-  bnuernb,  bauerljuft 

latch-key  jDriicfer 

to  laugh  lad^en,    ^ahle 

Idd;er(i(fj 
lavatory  ^Intfc^pla^ 
law    (i)e[e§,    ^yer   3(b= 

no  tat 
to  lay  down  niebeiiegen, 

nnne^men,     aufftellen ; 

^  out  antec^en ;  ^^  u]) 

fammeln,     juriidlegen, 

erfparen 
Ifiyer  Sdjtdjt,  I'aqe 
leaflet  Sldttc^eit  ' 
leakage    2(6fluf3    infotge 

Sedroerben^ 
leap-year  (Sd^attjaf^r 
leather  Seber 
to  leave  off  nbtegen 
lecture   SSorlefung,  4rag 
ledge   aug   bem  ©rbreid^ 

tjevDortretenbeS  ^^^el^ge^ 

ftein 
leg  33ein 

legation  ©efaitbtfd^aft 
legislature     gefel^ebenbe 

madjt 
leisurely   gcmddjltd^ 
lemon  ©itroiie 
length  Sdnge,  at  ^'  enb- 

tic^ 
lengthways  berSdngenad^ 
lent  ^-a[tenjett 
to    let     (ab)(ttffen,    t)er= 

mieten 
level  mit  gleid^em  9Jiueau, 

eben,     flad; ;     5l3affer= 

fpiegel 
lever  .§e6el 
liability    SSerbinblidjfett, 

3]evpflid^tung,      liable 

I'crpflid^tet 
liberal  freigebig,  reid^Iid; 


librarian  ^libliottjefar,  li- 
brary ^^ibliotfjef 

to  lick  Icd'en ;  burd)pviigeln 

life  Sebcn 

lift  ^JUifsug,  ^atjiftuljl 

light  l)^U■,   Sid;t;    to  .^ 
(er)Ieud;ten,    an^iinben 

lightning  33lilj,    ^-con- 
ductor S^ti^abteiter 

like  dl^nlici^,  gU'id);  to  ^^ 
gern  Ijahm 

likely  toaljrfdjetnlid; 

limb'©tieb,  3(ft 

lime-light    *i^aI{Tid;t,     >- 
stone  ^alf'flein 

limit  ©renje,    to   ^  be= 
[djrdnfen;  ^  ed  liabi- 
lity   befd^rdnfte    !oa\i 
pfltc^t 

linen  Seiiieit 

link  ©lieb 

Linnsean  Society  Linne- 

©efeUfc^aft 
liquid  ftiiffig;  ^yliiffigfeit 
list  2ifte,  SSer^eid^ni'S 
to  listen  (to)  ,^iil;i)ren 
live  lebenb,  glii^enb 
livery-stable       5Jiietftatt, 

3^u§rge[d;dft 
living-room      ii>ot)nftube 
loan    8eil;en,    ®artel)en ; 

to  :^>  leil^en 
lobby     ^isorraum,     Gin= 

gangg^alk 
located  gelegen,  location 

Sage,  ©tiid  2anb 
to  lock   v^V'',  5ufci^lie^en 
lofty  l^od^,  er^aben 
lollypop        3»cfer[tange, 

S^afd^roeif   am    Sirup 

(ober    3"cfcr),    Sautter 

unb  9)let)I 
lonely  einfam 
to  long  ftd^  [ef)nen 
to  look  at   an  ,  ?;u[e(;en; 

>o  out  aufpaffen ;   -^^ 

over  burd^fel^en ;  ^ing 

glass  (Spiegel 


loom  ai^'bftid)! 

loop  31id)dngfel 

loose  lofe 

loser  ^serlierev 

loss  9Jlevlu|t 

lot  9)^enge 

lough  ^etSljofjhing 

low  niebrig 

luggage  ©epdd' 

lunch(eon )  ©abelfvuljfturf 

lung  gunge 

luxury  Suitug 

i)I.    V.    =    Meml)er    of 

Parliament 
mad  toff 
magic  Qanbet^ 
magnetisation    53iagncti- 

fierung 
magnificent  prdd;tig 
mahogany  9Jia[jagoni 
mail  Sriefpoft 
main    ljaupt[dd;lidj, 

i^aupt- ;   ^  ^auptlei^ 

tung 
majestv  ,!^of)eit,  C^rfjaben^ 

f)eit ' 
to  make    up  .;;ufamnien^ 

fe^en,  anfertigen 
male  mdnnlidj 
to  malt    maljen,   mdl.^cn 
malay  maUtiifd; 
to    manage    ^anbljabcn, 

ueriwalten,  ^ment  @e= 

fd;dftlfu§rung,  ^r®e= 

fd^dft^fii^rer ,  2)ireftor 

^ress  ©efi^dft^^ 

fiil^rerin 
man-of-Avar  ^riegefd^iff 
mantel-piece  ^aminfiin^^ 
to     manufacture     fabric 

jieren ,       ^-abrifarbcit 

treiben,  liefern 
niapstand  ^artenftdnbcr.i 
to  mar  uerftummein,  t)er= 

berben 
marble  93iarmor(fugeI ) 

margin  JRanb 
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ni.uk    '3Jiavfe,    ot'ifO^'" '■ 

-^  IdH.k  ;'(uftvilH'iilnid) ; 

iii;u-ki't-tu\\  11 ''.yiavftfli'rfi'ii 

to   iiiarrv    ()civatcn 

iii.-irsliy    iiuufd;ii^ 

iiiarvcl lulls  luuiibcubiu- 

iii.-isiiii  ':}Juutvi'v 

iii.'iss  lliafi'c,     ^ivf    (\^c- 

■   bicgen,  t>id;t,  ftarf 

iiiistery  .V)crifd)aft 

in.it  ^IJiatte 

niHtc'h  Spiclpavtic; 

3trcid)()o(f; ;  t.i  >-  ])a'] 

fen  ^u;  well  ^(mI  nio()( 

.^u)'ammcnpajjon^ 
material    3toff 
iiiatliciiiatK-iaii      '\'iat()e  = 

tnatifer 
iiiattor  3(iu^e(e(U'nl)cit 
to   mature   vcifcn 
may   'il^ei^born 
maze  ^Hflarteu 
meadow  2i>ie)t' 
meal  53ia^l(,^eit) 
mejiiiing  33ebeutuni"; 
menus  'iUiittcI,   l>y    ^  of 

mittel^ 
menuwhile  in^iuifc^en 
measure  Wln]^,  ^}l(i\MCCi,el ; 

•^s  (rrbabevn,    lai^er; 

coal    ^    .'(^oljlenlager ; 

to  ^o  meffen  ;    anient 

3){effunfl 
to  meditate  nad^benfen 
medley  Okinifd; 
meeting  3lM'i'"'"C*^fiinft, 

i^eifammluiu^ 
member  9!)iitc(lieb 
to  mention  erinaljnen 
merchant  Cirof^fiuitmann 
ineri^   blc$ 

merry   (ufttiH,  frol)lici^ 
message  ^^otfci^aft,   5Jlit= 

tcilunoi,  S3e)ci^cib 
metal   Wlctali 
metropolis  i^auptftabt 
.Aliddle  Ages"  'DJiittelaltcr 


migiioiictte  :')K')eba 
mill      "lyfiiljle,      /vnfHif; 

downer         'JJiiiljIcH  , 

/Yiibri{6oiil3ot 
miiii-i-|)ie  /vleifdipal'totc 
mind  (">5emiit,  (''k'ift 
mine  (5'r^i^vubc,  '^U'Vc^UH'vf ; 

to  ^  'ik'i(^biiu  tvoibcn; 

beiuubcitcv 
minute  gcnau 
mirror  (SplctU'l 
misliaii  Unfall 
mist  Otebcl 

mistake  Acljlcr,    ,\vvtum 
mistletoe   W\\k[ 
mistress   i}au-ofrau 
moderate  ma^ifl 
to  modify  abiinbeni 
molasses    ■■^ucferfivup 
iiioiiastery   Mloftcv 
monk   !)3uind) 
inoiiolitli    CbeliC'f 
monosyllaliic   eillfilbii^ 
monster  riefenr)aft,    un- 

ge^euer 
monthly  inouatlid; 
mood    ©emut^ftitnnumi^, 

Saune 
moon  9.1ionb 
to  moor  uemnfein 
morocco  Saffian 
mos(|ue  9]iofd)ee 
moth  53iotte,  :v3nfeft 
motion  33eittec\unfl 
mound  Gibf)ugel 
mountain    Serg ,    ^-«^ous 

flebirgig 
mouse  93Jau§ 
to  move    (fid;)    beiuegcn, 

lament  33en)egung 
mug  Sed^ev,  ^rug 
to    multiply    (fid;)    inn- 

mel^ren 
to  muse  finnen,  triiumcn 
music-stool    ^lauicifeffcl 
musket  53hi^tete,  j^Iinte 


nail    3uigc( 
to  name  ncuuen 
namely   niinilid; 
namesako    OuinUMlviU'ltiV 
narrow   eng,   f denial 
native  (yebuvto 
natuial   natiirlid; ,    '^ist 

Oiaturforfd)cv 
naughty  unavtig ,    ungc 

,^ogen 
navigable  fd;iffbav 
navy -yard  '33iarinc  2i>cvft 
near  naf)e,   ^ly  nal)C^u 
neat  fmibcr 
necessary        notiucnbig : 

ii-rie^'^-iebiivfniffo,  (5v 

fovbeiniffo 
necessity  9{otii)enbigfcit 
neck-ti<'  .s^alc^binbc,  S\va 

loattc 
to  need  biirfen,  bvaudicn 
negative  uerncincnb 
to  neglect  iH'rnadjlaffigcn 
neighbourhood  ~3i(ld)bav 

fd;aft 
neitlu'r  audj  nid;t ;   ^  .  . 

nor  niebcr  .  .  nod) 
nest  Dieft 
net  9ce^,    i^work   '3Io^= 

votxt 
nobility  2(bel,  noble  chd, 

prdc^tig 
to  nod   (^u^nirfcn 
noise  Gierdufd;,  ^I'diin 
nonsense  Unfinn ;   ^ieal 

finnlo'o,  nlbern 
nook  2l>infe( 
noon  93iittag 
nor  unb  nic^t 
Norse  norbifd) 
nose  9fafe 
to  notice  bcmcvtcn ,    be- 

ad;ten 
nowadays  l)eut^utage 
number  S'^^ijl 
numerous   -(aljlrcidj 


oak  6ic^e 
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oat-meal  ^nfermel^I 

oath  @ib 

to  object  einroenbert,  ba= 

gegen  fein;  ^^ion  @in= 

fprud; 
to  oblig-e   notigen,   t)er= 

pfUd;ten 
observation  Seobarf;tung, 

observatory       ©tern= 

roarte,  to  observe  he- 

obarfjten 
occasional  gelegentlid^ 
to  offer  (fi^)  bieten 
office    Siireau ,    ^ontor, 

3(mt,    2Birtfc^aft§ftu6e 
official  33eamter 
offspring-     91ac|fommen= 

fc^aft 
to  omit  au^Iafjen 
at  once  fofort 
opening  Dffnimg 
operative  ^abrifarbeiter 
opinion  SReinung 
ojjpouent  ©egner 
opportunity   ©elegenl^eit 
opposite  gegeniiber,  ent= 

gegenge[e|t 
oppressive  briicfenb 
option  freie  2Bal^l 
orange  orangefarbeit 
origin  Urfprung,  to   ^'- 

ate  entfpringen,  =fte^en 
ornamental   ^UX- 
otherwise  anber§,  fon[t 
outburst  2lu§brucf) 
to  outdo  iibertreffen 
outfitter       31u§rufter, 

§anbler 
outing  2(u6flug 
outline  Umri|3,  to  ^^o  in 

Xlmri[fen  §eid;nen,  fl'ij^ 

i^ieren 
out-lying  brau^tTi  liegenb 
outpost  3Sorpoften 
to  outshine   itberftral}len 
oven  Sadofen 
overcoat  llberjief)er 
overhead  (brjoben 


to  oversleep  one's  self 
gu  lange  fd;Iafen 

owing  fd;uIbL'nb;  to  be 
^  to  ljerruf;ren  Don 

to  own  befennen,  ge[tef)en 
(^er  ©igentiimer 

pace  ©d^ritt 

pain  ©d;mer5,  ^  staking 

arbeitfam 
paint  garbe 
pair   ^aar,    to    ^    fid; 

paaren 
palatial       palaftartig, 

prdc^tig 
pale  bla|,  bleid^ 
palm  '^^salme 
pancake  -^fannfud^en 
pansy  ©tiefmiitterd^en 
pantomime    ^i^wberpoffe, 

geen= ,    5(u§ftattung3- 

ftud 
paper    ^^apiei* ,    ©(^rift, 

2(uf  [a^ ,         c^^  hanger 

3:;ape5ter 
parcel  ^a!et 
parent    33ater ,    SRutter, 

^js  ©Item 
parlour  ©mpfangjimmer 
part  %eH,  $Ro(Ie,    chicle 

SCeild^en 
particular  befortber,   ^^s 

ba§    9^a§ere ,    ©inje^ 

l;eiten 
partisan  3tnl^anger 
partnership      Steil^aber^ 

[d^oft,        ctompngnte= 

gefc^dft 
party  ©efeKfd^aft 
to     pass     ooriibergel^en, 

iiberfd^reiten ,    4rc^en, 

^  on  ubermittein 
past    Dorbei    (gegangen), 

Doriiber 
pasture  SBeibe 
Pat  =^  Patrick 
path  ^fab 
^jatience  ©ebulb 


to  patronize  begilnftigen, 

unterftii^en 
pattern  SJfufter  j 

pavement  ^rottoir 
payment  33e5af)(ung 
pea  ©rbfe 
peak  ©pi|e,  ©ipfel 
peal  ©ortnerfd^Iog 
pease-soup  @rbfenbru()e 
peck  =    ^U  bushel  = 

9,087   Sitev;    3Kenge, 

§aufe 
peculiar       eigentiimlid^, 

;^ity  @igentumlid;feit 
to  peep  f^eruorfe^en 
peg  $fIod  jum  2lnl)dngen 

Don  (Socmen 
to  penetrate  etnbringen 
penholder  ?yeber^alter 
pepper      ^feffer ,      @e= 

pfefferte§ 
to  perceive  bemerfen 
perch  93arfd^ 
perfect   uoGfommen,  ^- 

ion  3SoIIfommenl)eit 
performance  SSorftellung 
perhaps  cielleid^t 
periodical  ^eitfd^rift 
permanent    fortn)df)renb, 

ununterbrod;en,        be= 

ftdnbig 
perpendicular  [en!red^t 
to  perpetrate  DoIIbringen 
to  perplex  oerroirren 
to  jjersecute  Derfolgen 
perseverance  2(u§bauer 
to  persuade  iiberreben 
petal  331umenblatt 
petty  flein,  roin^ig 
pheasant  ^-afan 
phenomenon,  plur.  phe- 
nomena ©rfd^einung 
philosopher  ^fjilofopt) 
phrase  9teben§art 
physician  Slrjt 
to    pick   piden ,   [tedjen, 

auSfudjen ;        pfliiden, 

fte^Ien 
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t(»      iiicklf       cinpofeln, 

=macf;on 
picture     ^iiilb ,      ^  sfjuc 

piece  Stiict 

to  pierce  'Mivd;bolji"on 

pig    i£d)iuein,    ^    iron 

3tof)t'i)'en,    material 
pigeon  Jaube 
pike  Spi^e;  .s)ed)t 
to  pile  (aiif)l)autcn 
pilot  Sotfe 
pin  '^vinnt',  ^Bol^en,  3tecf= 

nabel 
pine      5^^^        -^  apple 

3(nanae,  -^ry:2lnana6= 

I)au§ 
pin  ion- wheel   Ticibrab 
pinnacle    ^\\\ni 
pijie     :')Ui()vc,    5d)laud;, 

gpri^^V  isfeifc 
piston  ^olbcn 
pit  ©rube,  '^HUtene,  -^ 

man  ©nibeiuubeitei 
to  pitch  [tiir^en,  fdjieften 
j)itch    ^Warf,    .'oolunbev^ 

iiiaif 
l»ivot  Stift,  2(noic( 
place  Stelle,  %a^ 
plague  ^^laaie,  '^n'ft 
plain  eben,    cinfadj,    un= 

gemuftert ;  CS'bene 
])late    ''^Uattc ,    ^-^   glass 

'Spieiie(c\las. ;      to     -^ 

plattieren,  (mit  Silber) 

bele(\cn 
plav  Spiel,  ^Ijeaterftiicf, 

^bill      -iljeatcqcttel; 

•^^fulness  Diutiinllc 
pleasant  an(\eiu'f)in,  l"pa^= 

I)aft;     pleasure    "iscr^ 

gnii(;(en 
plenty  A'iitfe,  i^ienge 
plot   l^erfdjiubrunj^,   -l^er^ 

uiicteluni^ 
plough  'l>flui^,  to  ^pfliUjen 
j.lug  ^lifIocf,\v)aI;n 


plumage  ©efieber,  to 
plume  mit  ^Jebern 
)d;mucfen 

to  pliftig(!  tauc^en;  ^^ 
Stur^ 

plnsh  ^^slufd; 

1'.    (J.    '—      pnstal    i.rder 

'^oflaniueifuiu^ 
pocket  l^afdje 
pitint  "^Uinft,  to  -^  )pit3cn, 

to    -^    out    anfiifjvcn, 

icii^en ;       ^edly      bc- 

ftimmt 
poisonous  i^iftit\ 
polish  ^olitur,  Wlaiir,  t<. 

^  i^Iatten,  polievcn 
pollard     tree     (^otapptei, 

i^eftutiter  ^aum 
pollen  ^(iitenftaub 
pond  %i\d) 
to  ponder  cmniiu'n,  nadj 

finncn 
j»oudi'rou>  idjiiH'v 
[)oor     armfclii^,    biirftii^, 

gerinoi 
[top[ty  'i>Jiof)n 
port  §afen 
portable  tragbav 
portmanteau   9)iantcl[ad", 

.<panbfoffer 
position     Vai^c,    positive 

pofitio,  beftimmt 
possible  miifllid) 
postern    gate    .s^intevtljov 
to    pour   giefecn,   fid;  ev^ 

gie^en 
pouter  ^ropftaube 
power  DJiac^t,  ^luTmogen, 

©eraalt 
to    precede    Doraii^gc^en 
precious  foftbav 
precise    geiuiii,    piiiiftlid) 
to  prefer  Dorjieljen 
to    prepare     Dorbereiten, 

uorfertigen 
present   GJt'fd^euf 
pretty  I)ubfd) 


to    prevent     ucrljinberii, 

^ion  'iH'rl)utung 
previous       uorl)crgc()cnb, 

friif)or 
prey  53cute,  ^){aub 
price  ^Ueiv,  A^oi'tcn,    ^- 

less  un|'d;d^bar 
to  print  brucfcn 
prism  '^Uivma 
to  privilege  ein  '-Innrod)! 

ciiudumcn,   aucsi'id;m'n 
prize  '^^rdmic,  '^eloljnuiig, 

to  ^  lobcii,  pvcifen 
probable      n)al)vfc^einlid) 
problem   ^(ufgabe 
process  ?^-ortgniig ,    'in'i 

lauf,  '-iNcrfatjicn 
to      procure     (fid;)     lU'l 

fdjaffen 
produce    '^'lODutt ,     -^ 
broker '^ivobuttcnmafla- : 

to  ^  Ijeviiorbvingcu 
to    project    iiorfpringeii, 

[)erDorragcn 
pnditic  fiudjtbar 
promise    'i<erfpied;en,    to 

■^  iH'vfpred^eii 
to    promote   fbvbcvn,     -^r 

/Viirberev 
to  ]irompt  anicgon,    liei 

ben,    einl)clfcn :     ^er 

CS'inljelfcr,  Souffleuv 
proof  'i^ciuei-j 
proper  eigentlid),  rid;lig : 

t^name .     ^^uoun   Cii 

genname,  ^ty  (rigen 

turn,     fd)aft,    tiimlidj- 

feit 
to   prophesy   propbeseicn 
proportion  'iH'rbiiltni'i 
proposal  isorfc^lag 
proprietor  53efi6er 
prospect  '^hi'5fid;t 
to  prosper  gcbciljcn,  gliif 

fen,  ©liicf  babcn 
jiroud  ftoU 
to  prove  bciueifeu 
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to  provide  feftfe^eu,  6e= 
ftimmen ,   [ovgen ;   '^d 

jtrow  Sd^iffguorberteil 
proxiinity    '^uifjc,    '"^lad)- 

to  publish  uei-i)[[entUd;en, 

firm  9?erlai3§bud;f)atib= 

]»ull  5iefjen,  ^iig,  2(n= 
,^iel}uiun;    to    <-«^  (an)= 

pulpit  ^u(t,  iUnjel,  Ka= 

l|eber 
punctuation  ^'-'^'^^"^ 

[e^ung 
pupil    ^ogli'ig,    <Bd)ukx 
purchase    ^auf,     to    ■-^ 

faufen;  ^r  ^dufev 
pure  rein 
purpose  ^m^d'j  to  ^>^  6e= 

abfid^tigen 
to  pursue  oerfolgen 

quadruped    33icrfu^ler 
quaint  altodterltd;,  [onber= 

bar,  feltfam 
to  qualify  befd^igen 
quality  @igen[d;aft 
quantity  Slienge 
quarrel  ©treit 
quart  2>iertel,  Quart 
quick     [d^neK,    lebenbig, 

^>osaud  g^Iugfanb 
quiet  ruljig 
quip  (ftid^elnbeg)  ©d^erj^ 

iDort 
quite  (idv.  gang 
to  quiver  ;;ittern 
quotation  2(nfufjrung,  to 

quote  anfiifjren,  citieren 

race  9?affe,  ©efd^Iec^t, 
(2(b)art ;  ^ ,  ^ing 
(2Bett)rennen 

rag  Sappen,  Sumpen,  •^- 
ged  jerlumpt;  rauf; 


rage  Ji^Ut 

ramble  ©pajiergang, 

range  of  mountain*!  53evg- 

fette 
rapid     [d;nel( ;     <5trom- 

[d^neKe 
rare  felten 
rascal  (Sd;urfe 
raspberry  ^imbeere 
rate    2lntei(,   '$>er()dltui5', 

^lafje,    3(ang,   Stcuer, 

^]>rei§;  at  any  i^  auf 

a((e  3^d((e 
rather  lieber ;  §iemlid; 
ravine  ©d^hldjt 
raw  rof) 
ray  ©tral)l 

razor  Sftafiermeffer 
reach  33ereidj,  S^^ragtoeite ; 

to  '^  errcid^cn 
real    roirflidj,    loal^r ;    to 

t^ize   in  ooUer  9Birf= 

lid;feit  empfinben,   fid^ 

beutlid;  madden,  erfennen 
to     reappear     uiieberer= 

[d^einen 
rear-admiral      ."^ontreab= 

miral 
rearing  2(uf=,  Slnjud^t 
reason  SSernunft,  ©runb ; 

to   ^  nad^benfen,   er= 

griinben,     unterfud;en ; 

^able         oerniinftig, 

md^ig 
to  reassure   beru£)igen 
to  recall  juriicfrufen 
recapitulation      SBieber- 

f)o(ung 
receipt  @mpfang§be[d;ei- 

nigung,  Duitlung;   to 

^  quittieren 
to     receive     empfangen, 

aufnef)men 
recently  oor  fur.^eni 
reception  (Smpfang 
recipient  (Snipfdnger 
to  reckon  red^nen 


!  to  recognize  erfennen 
record    Diotievung ,    9^c= 

giftrterung ,    ^srotofoll, 

3{rd;iu 
to  recover  loiebererlangcn, 

fid;  erf)o(en ;  ^y  2[i3ie= 

berfierftellung ,     (i)ene^ 

fung 
red-hot  rotglu()enb 
reel  i^afpel,   ©arnuunbe, 

dlolk 
reference  ^uriid'^,  'Jtad;= 

toeifung,  ^iejug,  @m= 

j  to  reflect  juriidiueifcn 
to  refract  bredjen 
to     refresh     erfrifdjCM ; 
anient      @rfri[d;ung, 
©tdrfung 
refuge  ^uf^l'ctjt 
to  regain  roiebergeiuinnen 
regard    33erud[id^tigung, 

«e5ug 
to    register    einfd;reiben 

laffen 
regular  regelmd^ig ,    re- 
gulation 2(norbnung 
reign  ^Hegierung 
to  reject  oerroerfen 
relation  SSenoanbter 
to  relay  bereit  gel)altene 
frifd;e     ^ferbe      vox-- 
fpannen 
relief  ©rleid)terung 
to    remain   bleiben,    re- 
mains 9ieft 
remarkable      benierfen!|= 

raert 
to  remember  nod;  benfen 
an  ,  fid;  erinnern ,  re- 
membrance     (Srinne^ 
rung 
to  remind  erinnern 
to   remit  (©elber)   ein-, 
,^Ufenben ,         ^-^tance 
©elbfenbung 
to  remodel  umroanbein 
to  remove  roegrdumen 
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to  rciiih'r  uuicfjen 
renovvncil  bcriil)mt 
rent  5Diiete,   ;\m-> 
rep  9Up^5 
repair  iHibSbcfjcvuiu^,  uiie 

ber  i^ut  madjcn;  to  ^ 

nu'obci'fern 
to  r(!])ol  ^luucf^  abftofjen 
reply  Ci'vioiberunci,   XHnt= 

tDort 
reporti'i-  ^^crid;terftatter 
reputation  !:){uf 
to  request  crbittcn 
to  require  oerliingen,  ef- 

forbcvn,  iiutnl'djen;  re- 

(juisite  (i'rforbernii^ 
to  reseat  roiebcr  fe^en 
to     resemble      gleic^cn, 

iil^neln 
reservoir   iSammelbeden, 

SBeljaltni^S 
residence  'QSo()n[i^,  (^err= 

fd^aftlid;e )    SSo^nung ; 

resident         tcoijuljaft, 

ortCmnfciffic^ 
to  resi<;-n  uer.iidjtcn,  ab- 

banfen 
resinous  ()av,itg,  .^avj 
to  resist  n)iberftel)en,  fid^ 

tDiberjeljen 
to  resound    rcieber^allen 
to  respect  acf;ten,  ^^ing 

betreffenb,   lively  be= 

3ief)un9yuiei)e 
responsible    Deranttnort= 

to  rest  nif)en,  bcnd)en, 
bleiben 

z-esult  (i"rt3ebnt'o 

to  retain  juriicff^alten, 
beibe[)alten 

return  dUid-,  SBieberf ef)r ; 
^Riidfenbung,  to  ^o  ju- 
riicffoinmon ,  [enben, 
ubcrliefcrn 

revenue  Ci'infotnnien,  pu- 
blic >^'@taatc>etn!unfte 

to  reverse  umfe^ren 


n-vicw  I'Jtiirfblicf,  gjJu[te= 

runc^ ;  ^Kunb|'d;au,  3tit= 

)d;rift 
to     revolve      umtual,^en, 

fic^  brcl^en  (urn) 
to  reward  be(ol)ncn 
riches,  ricliness,9{eid^tum 
rid  (bc)fici{t),  lo^ 
riddle  :'l(at)cl 
riiliculoiis  ldd;crlic^ 
ridin;j^-wliij)    Sieitpeitfd^e 
rif^gin;;  ^afehnerf 
right  ved;t,  rid;tii^ 
rim  Slanb,  Siabfranj 
riot  3hifftanb 
rise      XHufi'teigen ,     Gnt= 

fte^ung;  to   ^  fid;  er 

()cbcn,  aufftcigen,  c\ci)tn 
ritual  ilirdjenorbnung 
to    rive ,     rived ,     riven 

fpolten 
river  i^Iufj 
roadside    Seite    (Umge= 

bung)  cincr  i^anbftra^c 
roar  ©ebriitl 
rock  ^elg,  ^v  felfig 
rod  9tute,  Stab,  ©tange 
roof  'S^ad),  ^ing  ©parr^ 

tnerf 
to  roll  roUcn 
to  romj)  aucH]cla)fen,  milb 

feirt 
room  Siaum,  ^^immer 
rosewood  3io|enf)oI,3( 
rough  rauf),  ro[j 
to  round  abrunben 
round  -  hand  ?)Junb)"d;rift 
row  dkiijc 
row  9tubern ;    to  i^  ru- 

bern ;  ^^er  9iuberer 
royal  foniglid; ;  ■^ty  ^o^ 

nigtum,  fonig(id;e  ^a-- 

milie 
to  rub  reiben 
rudder  Stcuerruber 
rug  grobe  2)cdc,    9tei|e= 

bede;  ^^ged  nuil;,  jer- 

jauft,  50ttig 


The  English  Reader  (Word-List). 


rule  9(egd,   Wefe^,  ^Iscr 
orbnung ,       "isorfc^rift, 
.s^cni'djaft 

ruler  XJincal,  drawing  ^^ 

9lei^[d)iene 
rush    iBinfc;     :'){auic^en, 
Stur,^ ;  to  ^  rau)d)en, 
faufen;  [id;  ftiir5cn 

sabot  jpoMfd^u^ 

safe  fic^er 

to  sail  [egeln 

for  the  sake  of  um    .   . 

roillen 
salary   Wcf;a(t 
sale     inTfauf ,      ^^snian 

'i^erfdufcv 
salutation  bcgrupenbe3In= 

rebc 
salvation  9tettung,  ^e'xl 
sanitary  ©efunbl;eit=,  ge= 

funb;    sanitation   &i- 

funbl;eitc^pflcgc 
satisfaction  ikfriebigung, 

to  satisfy  befriebigcn 
sauce])an      ^afferoUe, 

3d)morticgcI 
to    save    rettcn ,    [paven, 

erl^alten 
saw  (Sdge 

scale  Sfala,  '93ia§ftab 
scarce  felten 
scarlet  fd;arlad;favben 
schedule     £i[te;       fefter 

jya(;rp[Qn 
scliidarshij)  Stipcnbium 
schoolfellow  llliitic^uler 
science  35?if)en)d)aft 
scissors  3c^erc 
score  .^erb,  i2trid^,  3>er^ 

merf,  20  Stiid;  to  >s. 

antciben,  atifc^reiben 
scraj*  Stiiddjcn,  53voden 
scraper  .sUalU'ifcn 
to  scratch  haljcn 
screen     <2d;irm ,     ll'id;t 

fd^irm 
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screw  ©d^raube 
sculpture  Silb^Querfunft 
scurvy  ©d^arboc! 
scythe  ©enfe,  ©id^el 
sea-girt  [eeumgiirtet,  meer= 

umfdjhmgen 
seal  ©eef)unb 
to  seal  fiegeln 
seam       ©aum ;      %'i)ix, 

^o^Ienfd^ic^t ;      ^>oless 

oljne  9iatjt 
search   fuc^en,  to  ^^  for 

fud^en 
season  ©aifon 
seat  ©i^ 
section       ^c^'S'^icberung, 

2)urc^[c§nitt 
to    secure    fid^em ,    Der= 

fc^affen 
see  58ifrf;ofgfi§ 
seed  ©aat,  ©ame 
to  seek  furf;en 
to  seem  fd^einen 
to  seethe  fieben,  roirbeln 
to    seize    ergreifen ,    ^^ 

upon  fid^  bemdrf)tigen 
to  select  au§voai)Un,  <^- 

iou  2tu§raa()I 
self-feeding     fid^     felbft 

(naf)renb,  [peifenb)  re- 

gulierenb 
to  sell  oerfaufen 
semicircle  §albfrei§ 
sensation      (Smpfinbung, 

sense    @efu{)l,     sen- 
sible fii^Ibar,  t)erftan= 

big,  oerniinftig 
sentence  ©a| 
to  separate  trennen;  "-^ 

getrennt 
serious     ernft^aft ,     be= 

benflid^ 
to  serve  bienen,  ^elfer§= 

bienfte    leiften ;      ^  r 

§elfer 
service     ©ienft ,    %af^U 

gercit,  '^able  bienlid^, 

nii^Iid^ 


set  ©a^,  3ftei(;e,  ©arnitur 
to  set  up  erjeugen 
settee    leid^teS   ^anapee, 

fleineS  ©ofa 
to   settle    feftfe^en,    ah- 

madden;    fid^  feftfe^en, 

fid^     nieberlaffen ;     ^ 

down  firf;  fjinfe^en 
several  metjrere 
to  sew  nd^en 
sex  @e[rf;Ied§t 
shade    ©d^atten,    to   ^-^ 

befd^atten 
shaft  ©rf;aft,  ©d^ad^t 
shale    ©djale ,   ©d^iefer= 

t^on,  £Ieb[d;iefer 
shallow  fetrfjt,  fkd^ 
shape  ©eftalt,  g^orm 
share  (J(n)teii,  2lftie 
sharp  -  edged        fd^arf= 

fd^neibig 
to  sharpen  frf;drfen,  Qn= 

[pi^en 
to  shave  rafieren 
to  shear  [d;eren,    shorn 

of  beraubt 
shears  gro^e  ©d;ere 
sheep  ©d^af(e) 
sheer  adv  gdnjUd;,  DoKig 
sheet    Sogen;  (28a[fer)= 

fldc^e,  Patte,  ©d)ic^t, 

matt 
shelf  Srett,  eiegal 
shell  ©djale 
shelter  Dbbad^,  <B(i)n1^ 
shingle  ©d^inbel,  ©tranb= 

!ie[el,  ©leingeroK 
shirt    ^emb ,     '^    front 

33orl)embd^en,     §emb= 

einfa| 
shoeblack  ©d;uf)pu^er 
to  shoot  fd^iefen 
shop     Snben ;      *-^  man 

Sabenbiener;      imping 

Sabenbefud;,  ©infaufen 
short  fur,^;  Wiand  ©teno= 

grapl;te;     "^    sighted 


fur,^fid^ttg ;      ^>oness 

shoulder  ©d^ulter 
shovel  ©d^aufel,  ©d^ippe 
show-room  2tu§fteffung§= 

gimmer 
to      shrink      ju[ammen= 

[d;rumpfen,   einlaufen ; 

guriidroeid^en 
to  shrive  beid^ten,Shrove- 

Tuesday  g^aftenbienftag 
shrubbery  ©trauc^roerf 
to    shuffle    up    in    Un* 

orbnung   bringen 
to  shut  fdjlie^en 
shutter  g^enfterlabe 
sick  unraol)!,  iibel,  txant 
side     ©eite ;      i-^-board 
33uff  ettf  d^ran! ;  ^-brush 
©eitenbiirfte;    >-n-scene 
gouUffe 
sideway  feitlid^ 
sight    ©eljengtuiirbigfeit; 

^^ly  ftattlic^ 
signature  Unterfd^rift 
silk   ©eibe ;     "-/^-damast 

©eibenbamaft 
silver  ©ilber 
similar  d^nlid^ 
single  eingig,  einfad^ 
site  Sage 
sitting-room       9Bofjn= 

gimmer 
situated  gelegen 
size  ©e[ta(t,  ©ro|e 
to     skate       ©d^Iittfd^u^ 

laufen 
to  sketch  entroerfen 
skilful     ge[d;idt,     skill 

©e[c^idnd)feit 
skin  §aut,  3^etl 
sky  (2Sol!en=)§imme( 
slaty  [d)ieferig 
sleeve    2(rmel 
sleigh      (f)err[d^aftlid^er) 

©d^litten 
to  slide  gleiten,  rutfd^en; 

the  i-^  bag  einjufd^ie^ 
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benbe,    mif   (^Uay   i^c^ 
malte^i^ilPcincrgnuber 
latcnif 
slif;-lit  (t'id;t,biinn,  iU'ving= 

to    slip    (\lcitcn     (affon; 

slope  i.'lhl)aiu^ 
slow  laui^iam 
smell  Wcvud) 
smoke     9hlUC^ ,     to     '-^ 

raurf;cn ,    blafeu ;    ^r 

Stand)  or 
smooth  c^Iatt,  faiift,  ni^ig 
to  sii;itc-li   eil)a)'d)en 
to      snap     erfd)nappen ; 

brecf)en 
snout  (Sd)nabe( 
snoAv     'Sd)iiec,      ^-^clrop 

(2d)ncei^locfri)cn 
soap  Seife 
society  ©e[e(Ifd;aft 
soft  fanft,  iDcid) 
soil    33oben ;    to    ^^    be= 

sole  ein.^ig  ;  So^Ie 
solicitor  !iHnuialt,  ?iotar 
solid  feft ;  fefter  i^orper 
solitary  einfam ;  solitude 

(S"ini.it)e 
to  solve  (aut)(o)en 
sometimes  bi^iceilen 
soon  balb 
sound    2^on ,     ©erdufd^ ; 

ge[unb,  berb,  curiinblid; 
sour  [auer 
source  CueKe 
sovereigu  ^crrfd;er(in) 
space   3laum ,    spacious 

geraumig 
spade  Spatcn 
spare     fpin|am,     iibrig, 

ubcvfUtffig  ;  to  ^  f(^o= 

nen,  entbdircn 
spark  ^-unte 
special  bcfonber^S;  species 

2lrt,  ©attung 
spectacles  SBrille 


spectrum    rpcttVlllll 

speech  9{ebe 
speedy  cilig,  ^d)\K[i 
to     spell     bud))'tabicrcn, 

-^inj;  3d)vcibuni'< 
to  sjx'ud  luivi^ebeu,  vex 

briniu'H 
spice  (^H'luiir^ 
to  spill  iibergie^en,  oer= 

fc^iitten 
to     spin     fpiniieii ,     fid; 

brt'l)cn,  bal)iimiiibo(n 
spire     [pili     ^ulaufcnber 

^ird;turm;    Spil3fdu(f, 

Sl^inbuiti^  einer  Spirale 
spirit    ©eift ;     SpirituI, 

Sprit 
in  spite  of  tro^ 
sidendid   gldn^enb 
to  splinter  fplittcrn 
to  spoil  Dcrbcrben;  rauben 
spoke  iSpetrf;e,  Sproffe 
s])onsor  !:BiiriT;e,   -^^atc 
spoon  2i)ffel 
spot  %kd.  ^ess  flecfen= 

Io#,  untabetig 
to     sprain      Dcvftauc^en, 

=renfen 
spray  Sd)Qum,  ©i|"rf)t 
to  spread  (fid;  auc-)biei 

teit ;  1^  out  ,^erlegen 
spring  OueUe,  ^riifjling, 

g^eber;   to  (^  up  ent 

ftefien 
to  sjn-inkle  (be))prengen, 

reinii^en 
sprocket  whecd  5lcttcmab 
to   squander  ut'igcuben 
square     uierecfig ,     uier 

fd;rotig,   ftarf,  fvdftig ; 

£luabrat ,    i  uievcrfiger) 

^la^ ;       '^^     uu>asure 

stag  .'pirfd; 

stage  4liil;ne;  -^  cnach 
(©tationgO'13ofthitfd)e, 
$erfonenpoft ,  '){cim= 
magcn 


stair-case,    stairs  [JreppC 

stalk  Stengel,  >3tiel 

stall  cperrfi^ 

stanij)  (!!ikief)!uarte;  to  ^ 

ftainpfon 
to   standardize  nonna(i  = 

fieren,  atd;en 
state  ^uftanb;  to  ^  an= 

geben 
stationer      2d;rcibmate= 

rialicnl;dnDlcr 
to  stay  bleiben,  oerroeilen 
steadfast  beftdnbig 
steady  bc(;arrlid;,  gleidj, 

regelrndfjig,  ftanb(;aft 
steak  Steaf  ( Stiirf/yleifc^) 
steam  2)ampf 
steed  9tof?,  -C^engft 
Steelyard   (itaf)ll;of 
steep  ftcil 
step  (Sd;ritt 
stern  Sd;iff>jl;intertei( 
stick  Storf,  Stange 
to  stipulate  auc-bebingen, 

feftfe^en 
stomach  -Diagen 
stony-hearted    (;aitl;ei"^ig 
stool  runber  Seffel  oljne 

2e(;nc,  Sc^emcl 
to  stop    (fid))   auf()altcn, 

5uftopfen  (plombieren), 

abfperren;  stop  .s\ilte% 

^nterpunftionv^cid;en 
store  innvat,   to  ^  ouf^ 

fpeid;cin 
storey  (story)  vBtocfiuerf 
story  6efd)i(^te 
stout  ftarf 
straight  gerabc 
strain   'Jl'nftienguug 
strange-  feltfam 
to  strap  feftfd;naUen 
stratum    3d)id)t 
straw  'Strol; 
strawberry  Grbbeere 
stress  'DiQd)brud 
to  stretch  fic^  erftrecfen 
2* 
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strict  ftreng,  [d^arf 

strife  ©treben,  ©treit 

to  strike  [djlagen ,  ein= 
fdjlagen  in,  <^ingu6er= 
rafd^enb,  auffallenb 

string  53anb ,  53.inbfaben 

striped  geftreift 

structure  33au 

struggle,  3(rbeit,  Kampf 

stud  ©tute ;  c^embenfnopf 

study  ©tubier§immer 

stufiP'  ©toff 

to  stumble  anfto^en, 
fttaudjein;  ^^ing  block 
6tein  beg  2(nfto^e§ 

sturgeon  ©t(3r 

style  ©til;  to  ^  (be)= 
nennert ;  stylish  fein, 
Dorne^m,  mobifc^ 

subject  unterroerfen,  lTn= 
tertian,  ©egenftanb 

to  submerge  uberfc§tt)em= 
men 

to  submit  (fid))  unter= 
roerfen,  tiorlegen 

subscriber  Slbonnent 

substance  Subftart/i ;  sub- 
stantial feft,  folibc 

subterranean  unterirbifd^ 

suburb   35orftabt 

to  succeed  folgen,  (Srfolg 
l)aben 

success  ©rfolg ,  ^^ful 
erfolgreid;,  ^ion  9iei= 
fjenfolge 

sudden  plo^Iidj 

sufferer  2eibenber 

to  suggest  Quraten,  oor= 
fd^lagen ,  ^^ion  @in= 
gebung 

to  suit  (fid^  an)paffen, 
•^able ,  oo  ed  ange= 
meffen,  geeignet,  paffenb 

suit  ^injug 

suite  ^oIge,5Rei^e(5-Iud^t) 

summit  ©ipfel 

to  summon  aufforbem, 
beauftragen 


sunlight  ©onnenlid^t 

superior  ober 

to      superintend      itber= 

mad)en 
sup  e  rn  atur  al   it  b  em  a  tiir = 

lic^ 
supply  SLsorrat,   3"fuf)r, 

Sieferung ,    S'rfa^ ;    to 

^^  i)erfc[)en,  =forgen 
to  support  ertragen,  unter= 

ftii^en ;     '^er    Unter= 

ftii^er,  33erteibtger 
to    suppose      oermuten, 

"^ing  angenommen,  ba^ 
sure  fid;er 
surface  Dberflad;e 
surmise    3Serbad;t,  2lrg= 

moljix 
surname  ^u-,  S3einame 
to  surpass  iibertveffen 
surprise  llberrafdjung,  to 

^^  iiberrafdjen 
to  surround  unigeben 
to     survey     iiberblid'en, 

oermeffen,   aufnel}men 
to  survive  iibeiiebeu,  am 

Seben  bleiben 
to     suspect    argioo^nen, 

uermuten 
suspicion  3Serba(^t 
swallow-tailed      mit 

©djroalbenfd^roanj 
sweet  fii^ 
swell  ©ecf,  ©tu|er 
sweep   ©djtDung,  ^urt)e, 

^reig,  ^riiinmung 
to  swing  fdjroingen 
sybaritic     lippig ,      oer= 

m\d)lxd)i 
syllable  ©ilbe 
symbol  ©innbitb 
synonym  finmierinanbteg 

2Bort 

tabular  tafelformig 
tail  ©d^roan^ 
to  take  to  fid;  gerao§nen, 
©efd^madf  finben  an 


to  talk  plaubern 
tall  gro^,  fdjlanf 
tallow  SCalg 
tangent  SCangente 
tap  3fipft"/  •O'J^" 
tartan  fdjottifd^er  ©toff 
taste  @efd;mad 
team  ©efpann 
telling  erjd^lenb,  iDooon 

man      fpnd;t,     nad^^ 

briidlid; 
to  temper    (jcirten ,    an^, 

nadjlaffen 
tenant  SIcieter 
tendency  Seftreben 
tender  gart 

term  StiuSbrud ;  ©emefter 
terrible  fd^redlid^ ;  terror 

©d^redfen 
to    test    priifen ,    >^ing 

^riifung 
testimonial  ^^US^^i^ 
thaw  %au,   to  oo  tauen 
thence  oon  bort,  bal)er 
thereby  baburd^ 
therewith  bamit 
thick  bid^t ,  bi(f ;     ^  et 

2)idfid^t;   i^ness  2)ide 
thimble  ^-inger^ut 
thin  biinn 

to  think  out  erfinnen 
thistle  ©iftel 
thorough  oollftdnbig 
though  obgleid^ 
thought  ©ebanfe 
to  thrash  brefc^en 
thread  g^aben 
to  threaten  brol^en 
thrill   ^(ang;   to  ^y->  er= 

fdjiittern,  ergreifen 
throughout  gan^  Ijinburd^ 
thunder     2)onner,     '^- 

storm  ©emitter 
ticket  93illet;    to  on  be= 

jetteln,  etifettieren 
tide  (©e)3eit,  Xibe 
tie  Sinbe,  ©d;Iip§;  to  ^ 

up  feftlegen 
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timber    ©tttUflCn  ,    'Dhll3 

^0^ ;  3:amu'ntpalb 
tiin<^-k('c[)cr         (5l)lOno= 
meter,  ^-^- piece  Stu^- 
ul)x 
to  tinkle  fliiren,  lauten 
tint  ^dvbinu^ 
tiny  biinn,  luin.^ii^ 
tired  inii'De 
title  3:itel 

toast  fleriiftete  iJrotfd;nitte 
tohinco  !Xabaf,  1^^  iiist,  = 

.v>iinb(er,  -  A-abrifunt 
tobof,^<;aii    (eidjter    fana= 
btfd)er   (meift  auf  [e^r 
[teilen    (^ivbaljnen    be= 
nul^ler)  2d)litten 
tolerable  evtvrti^Iic^,  ^iem- 
lid;,  to  tolerate  bulben 
tone  Jon,  SUiiUi.} 
tongue  ^uni]e 
tool  Si^erfi^eut^ 
top  Spi^e,  3)ede( 
to  topple  [tiir^cn 
torch  A"iid'':I 
ton-ent  5troin 
tortuous  (\et'runimt 
to  touch  6evii()veu  ; 

tough  5al)e,  tlebvii:(,  fteif, 

feft,  i)ait 
towards  (\ec[cn 
towel  .{lanbtud; 
toy  ©pieljeiu^ 
to  trace  ber  3puv  foKjen, 
(nad))^eid)nen ;   ^  out 
auffinben 
track  Spur,  ^^fQb,  (2d^ie= 

nenftranc^ 
tract  i5trcde,  ( i;?anb)ftricl^ 
trade  i{iant)el,   ©ercerbe; 
i^r         A^anbe(«sniann, 
i^aufmann ,     Weioerbe^ 
treibenber 
tragedy  l^rauerfpiel 
trail  ^iil^rte,  ©pur 
train  ^ug ;  <^'>  -^  5ief}en, 
einiiben;    ^ing-   Sin's- 


bilbuniv  Untenoeiluni^, 

i^orbercituni^ 
transactiiin      (^3efd)aft, 

Jpanbel 
to  traii>niit   iibcrtraflcn 
transverse    frCU^ueife 

trap  ?iaUe,  'Bd)l'w(\c 

to    travel     rcljen,     '^ler 

5Hei)enber 
treasure,   t-ry   (£d;tt^ 
treat    ^^k'l)anbluiu^ ,     5k' 

luirluiu^,      .siodjflenuj}, 

iserivuiiiien ;  to  on  be= 

^tmbeln ;  freil)alten 
to  tremble  i^ittern 
triangle  ^reierf,  triangu- 
lar breiedic^ 
tributary   'Dcebenfluf? 
trim  nieMid},  ()iib)"d; 
trinity  J^reieiniiiteit 
trijios      UniiHn)ttdtepru^ 

flinty 
trout  Aorelle(n) 
trunk  Stamm,  3ieifefoffer 
trunnion,  3'HUt'n 
to  trust  (i)er)trauen,  fid; 

oerlafi'en,  fjoffen 
to   try    ueifud;en,    unter= 

fud;en ;    '^^  on  anpro= 

bieren 
tube     dhljv ,      (5i)[inber, 

.^apfet  I 

tuition  llnterrid^t,  <Bd)ul^ ' 

i^elb 
to  tumble  um-,  (jinfnUen  i 
tumult  ©etummel ,  2(uf=  ; 

ruf)r 
turbot  ©teinbutte 
turbulence    Sturm,  Un 

ru§c 
turkey  ^suter 
turmoil  Tl^irniunr,  "Tliuf;= 

fal,  '^iladerei 
to  turn  bre[)en,    rid)ten ; 

^  otV  ^ubrefjeii,  -^  on 

aufbreben 
turnip  I'liiibe 


tweiid  leic^te^  2l>oIIca-, 
.s>albtud)  uir  3ommer- 
Ilei^u^ll 

type  Iijpe,  ^'etter,  ^wri- 
ter 5d)reibma|d)iiu'(n» 
|d)reiber) 

uiiihn'lla  ^Kcflenfc^irm, 
^>ostanil  Sdjirmftdnber 

I  um|)ire        Unparteii)'d;cr, 

;      Sdjiebvuuinn 
unaniiounc<'d       uuange= 

tiu'Ibct 
unbroken  ununlerbrod)en 
unceasing  unauff)orlid; 

,  unchecked     unt^eljiubcrt, 

uni^eftbrt 
to  uncover  entblo^ett 
uncouth  uni'\efd;lad)t 
underground  unterirDifc^ 
underneath  unter ;  unten 
understand  lU'rfteljen 
undone  oufgegangen,  lo^ 
unequal   unqleic^ 
unfurnished    unmbbliert 
ungrateful  unbiintbar 
unhealthy  uiuu'U'Hb 
unimpeachable        unan  = 
fedjibar,   label frei 

unit  (Sin^eit ;  to  i^e  fic^ 
uereiniijcn 

universal  alli^emein 

unkind  unfreunblid) 

unless  menu  nidjt 

unobstructed  uni^e()inbert 

unreal  unipirflid) 

unrivalh'd  unoergleid)lid;, 
oI)nec^Ictd;en 

unsalaried   unbe^al)lt 

unsparing  nidjt  fparfam, 
froii\ebii; 

untidy  unfauber,   uiunif- 
c^eriiumt,  in  Uiunbnung 

unwary  unbebad)t( jam ) 

u|)land   Mod)lanb 

upper  ober,  t)iif)cr 

upright  aufredjt 
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to  uproot  entrourjein 

urban  ftdbttfdj 

usage  33raud^ 

use  ©ebraurf;,  9Ju|;en,  of 

no  ^  nid;t  ju  braurfjen ; 

to  use  gebrnud^eni^pf. 

pflegte) 
usual   gemofjuUd^ 
to    utter    Ijeruorbringen, 

au^ern,  [predjen;  '-^er 

2(u^erer,  ^i^erauSgaber 

Tacancy  offene  Stelle 
vacation  Stuljejcit,  3)iu§e, 

valley  %i)al 

-s'aluable  roertDolI,   valu- 

ation^lbfd^d^ung^value 

2Bert 
Talve  S^entil 
vapour  3)unft 
variety     3Ser[d^ieben§eit, 

2tbait,     3lbn)ecl^§Iung, 

2(u§it)al)I 
to     vary      (ab)rDerfj[eIn, 

(fid^)  oerdnbern 
vast  geroaltig  gro^,   un= 

ge[)eiier 
vaulted  geioolbt 
vegetables  ©emiife 
vent  mfin%    2uft,   Dff= 

nung 
to  venture  iDttgen 
verbatim  iDOrtlirf; 
verbena  ©ifenfraut 
verdure    ©run ;     v-rous 

griin 
veto  (id)  fage  nein)  @in= 

[prud;,  3seto 
vexed  drgerlid^ 
to      vibrate     fdjroingen, 

v-tiou  ©d^tDingung 
to    victual     cerproDtan^ 

tieren 
view  (3(ii)blicf,  in  '^  of 

in  Stnbetrnd^t 
vineyard    3Beinberg, 

--pflangung 


violet  uiolett 
viscount  3}t,^egraf 
visible       fid;tbar,        ju 

fpred)en 
to    visit    befud^en ,    ^^or 

33e[ud;er 
vitreous    gldfern,    @la6= 
vocal   burd)  bie  ©timme 

IjerDorgebrad^t ,     voice 

©timme 
volcano   3]ulfttn 
volunteer      ^-reiunHigev, 

5>olontdr 
to  vote  (ab)ftinimen 
vow  ©eliibbe,  2Bun[c^ 
vowel  33o!aI 
vulcanite  35ulfanit 

wall  9Banb,  93iauer 

walnut  SBallnu^ 

want    'OJJangel;     to     oo 

l)aben  raotlen,  raitnfd^en, 

braudjen 
wardrobe  ^teiberfd^ranf 
warehouse  ©peidjer 
to  warn  roarnen,  benad;^ 

rid^tigen,  raiffen  laffen 
warrant  2Sottmad;t 
to    wash    roafd^en ,     be= 

fpiilen ;  ^stand  2!3afd^= 

tifc^ 
waste  unbenu^t 
to  watch  (be)road^en,  be= 

obad^ten;  i^erSBdd^ter; 

i^maker  Ul)rmad;er 
w.  c.  =    water  closet; 

watertight  ir)afferbid;t ; 

watering-jilace  33abe= 

ort 
wave  2Boge,  3BeEe 
wax    2Badj§ ;   sealing-i^o 

(SicgeUad' 
way  2Beg,  ^Otittel,  9^eife ; 

i^farer  SBmibrer 
weak  [d;road; 
weald  2BaIbIanb 
to  wear  away  abtragen, 

=nu^en 


to  weary  ermiiben 
to  weave  roeben 
wedding  ^odjjeit 
weekly  iDiJd^entlidj 
to  Aveigh  laften,  raicgen ; 

weight  ©eroid^t 
welcome  tDtllfommen 
to  weld  fdf)uietf3en 
well  33runnen 
well-to-do  n)o§I§abenb 
well-stocked    roo^I    t)er= 

forgt 
to  wet  na^  madden 
whatnot  Gtagere 
wheat  SBetjen 
wheel     9^ab ;      -^frame 

9iabftul)l 
whereupon  roorauf 
whether   ob 

whip  ^eitfi^e;    ^oftiKon 
whirlpool  ©trubeI,2BirbeI 
Avhisper  ©efliifter 
white-hot  rceifjglii^enb 
whitelead  Sleiroei^ 
AYhitsuntide  ^fingften 
whisk(e)y     ^ombrannt- 

mein 
whither  rool^tn 
whole  ganj;  ba§  ©anje; 

t^sale  ©rof^tjanbel 
Avickerwork        2Beiben- 

f(ed;troer! 
wicket  ^fbrtd^en,   ^all- 

gefted  (6rtdet) 
width  Sreite,  2Beite 
wilderness  9SiIbni§ 
to  Avind  up  aufi^iel^en 
windoAv-curtain    ^enfter- 

garbine;  i-n-sillg=enfter= 

brett 
Aving   A-litgel;   to  <^  be= 

fdtjuiingen,  =flugeln 
wire  ©ral)t 
to  Avish  loitnfd^en 
Avitch  ^ejc 
Avithal  babei,  bei  allebem 


I 


to  withdraw  l)eraUi^= 
jieljcn,  )id;  ^uvud;io()en 

vitliiii  iinu'v[)alb 

without  iui);cvljalb 

wold  (ibcne 

wonder  l:llUinbcv,  ^fiil 
ttmnbcrbar  fd;i.in 

woodi'ii  ()bl^crn 

wool  SisoUc,  '^U'li  luoUeit 

to  work  luirfcn,  (t)e)ar= 
beitcn,  in  ^^k'tricb  fe^cn, 
lenfcn,  voiycren ;  '^inan 
3(rbeiter 

world  aiu'It 


worry  Cual,  '']^la<\c 

worshi|i  C^jottcvbicnft,  iHn 
betuni^ 

worth   JDClt 

wranj^lcr    ^'^"''■'l'    -^-HUt^  i 
fdrnpfev ;  eincr  bcr  vocilf  I 
I'id)  jdbrlid)  im  (iramcji 
ttlC'    tud;tiiiltcn  '!)Jiatl)C 
inatiloicm'cifcnbciiSlu- 
bciitcn     in    (SambiiPt^e 

towra|)cinl)iillen,  fdjlai^cn 

wrath   ^i-^i'"'  (^Himm 

wren  3fl»"fi^"i9 

wrist  .ipanbi^clenf 
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wrong  Derfcl)rt,  fiilfc^ 

yjird  ciu^iifdjc  Crlle  = 
0,'.tl4i  in;  >-^>tick 
CSUcnma)5 

yellow  t^elb 

yeomanry  bcrittcne  ^an\>- 
mili^ 

as  yet    biy   jebt 

yotitli  !5ii"flli"i^ 

yule-log    !ii>cil)nad;tsf(o§ 

zenith  3e"itl),  3c^eitel- 

piinft 
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